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Back to the Old Diplomacy 


HE Anglo-Italian Agreement signed in Rome by 
Count Ciano and Lord Perth last Saturday, April 
16th, is an historic landmark; for, whatever view may be 
held as to its wisdom, its justification or its inevitability, 
it unquestionably marks in a most spectacular manner the 
departure by Great Britain from the collective settlement 
of world affairs which was set up after the Great War. It 
is, for the time being at all events, an abandonment of the 
attempt to establish an international order, based on justice 
and reason, which was to govern the relations between the 
citizens of civilised countries. It proclaims that the gulf 
between public and private morality is not, after all, to be 
closed, and that a shifting balance of power, collapsing 
periodically into war, is to return to a world in which the 
application of science has made war suicidal. ‘The aggres- 
sion of great States in Manchuria, Abyssinia, Spain, 
Austria and China were blatant violations of the new 
order. Last week’s agreement is an acquiescence—to be fol- 
lowed shortly in the case of Abyssinia by formal recogni- 
tion—in two of those acts of aggression; and it is offered to 
the aggressor by a country which has been one of the prin- 
cipal architects of the League, and until recently was one 
of its most active sponsors. 

The agreement goes even further. Great Britain not 
merely condones the Duce’s aggression in Abyssinia and 
Spain. She comes to terms with him and seeks to build up 
good relations on the basis of these faits accomplis. True, 
the agreement is not to come into effect until the Italian 
men and material are withdrawn from Spain, but it is 


tacitly accepted that, before it is ended, the intervention will 
be allowed to complete the final destruction of the Repub- 
lican Government; while in Africa the Italian occupa- 
tion is to be eased by a “ good neighbour” agreement in 
return for a recognition of British interests in the waters of 
Lake Tsana. In short, we are back to the old diplomacy—in 
the atmosphere of the ten years immediately preceding 
August, 1914. The Anglo-Italian agreement of 1938 is a 
diplomatic instrument of the same character as the Anglo- 
French agreement of 1904 and the Anglo-Russian agree- 
ment of 1907. The kinship is unmistakable. Two Powers of 


* unequal strength and appetite, which have been at odds 


with one another, simultaneously take alarm at the 
behaviour of a third Power which is hungrier and more 
ambitious than either of them. They decide that, in face 
of this common danger, their own quarrel is a luxury which 
must be renounced, at least till the German clouds roll by; 
so they strike a bargain. Great Britain purchases from Italy 
a promise ‘not to go on twisting the lion’s tail in the 
Mediterranean and the Red Sea. Great Britain pays Italy 
for this relief at the expense of other parties who are too 
weak to defend themselves. 

But with all its defects, the agreement of 1938, like those 
of 1904 and 1907, mixes good with bad and creates a 
breathing space in which saner forces may make themselves 
felt. In those pre-war agreements the bargain was paid for 
by helpless victims. Egypt, Morocco and Persia were sacri- 
ficed then, as Abyssinia and Spain are being sacrificed now, 
as the cement of an alliance against the power and ambi- 
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tion of Germany. But in those agreements, as in this, a 
major evil was accompanied by a minor good. The Anglo- 
French and Anglo-Russian friction that had been pro- 
duced by a clash of rival imperialisms was industriously, 
and more or less effectively, planed out; and this, at any 
raic, was something to the good. Study of the terms of the 
Agreement (which are summarised on page 178) reveals a 
similar element of good in it; and for this MM. Chamber- 
lain and Mussolini may be decorated with an olive leaf 
apiece. The various detailed arrangements—other than the 
clauses that deal with Spain or Abyssinia—are all 
useful steps which will relieve tension, and at least 
they have the merit that they are not made at any- 
one else’s expense. 

Even here, the new Anglo-Italian agreement does not go 
very far, if measured by our (now abandoned) post-war 
standards. Like the similar Anglo-Italian agreement of last 
year, which it reaffirms, it does not provide for any quan- 
titative limitation of the two parties’ respective naval, air 
or land forces. Limitation of armaments and the old 
diplomacy are mutually exclusive. The old diplomacy pro- 
vides no end to competition in armaments except ultimate 
war. Short of this, however, the agreement does provide, 
as between Italy and Great Britain, for the qualitative limi- 
tation of naval armaments that is agreed to in the London 
Treaty of 1936, and it also provides for an exchange of 
military information; for the non-militarisation of natives 
(except for purposes of local defence) in Italian East Africa 
and in British South-East Arabia; for a stand-still, on the 
part of both Powers, in the fortification of points on the 
Red Sea and in the acquisition of political influence over 
either of the two independent Arabian States of Saudi 
Arabia and the Yemen; for abstention, on both sides, from 
hostile propaganda; and for the preservation, for each 
party, of an important facility: for Italy her freedom of 
passage through the Suez Canal, and for Great Britain and 
Egypt the use of the waters of Lake Tsana for the irriga- 
tion of Egypt and the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 

These provisions mean (if we may assume that they are 
being adopted bona fide on both sides) that, for the dura- 
tion of the agreement, the British and Italian Empires will 
be content to exist side by side within their present limits, 
without either of them trying to steal a march on the other. 
This is, of course, an achievement of value. But it is not, by 
itself, sufficient to justify the high claims that are being 
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made for the Agreement as a major contribution to the paci- 
fication of the world. If the Agreement is of this importance 
it must carry implications far wider than its actual terms. 
To be specific, it will prove to have been of real value only 
if it implies at least a partial detachment of Italy from 
the German alliance and the end of the sharp division 
between the dictatorships and the rest of the world. 

The matter will not, of course, be put in such brutal 
terms. There will be fervid assurances of devotion to the 
Axis when Herr Hitler visits Rome. But there are some 
signs that, in fact, Signor Mussolini is now more concerned 
to halt than to assist the advance of Germany. There is the 
obvious haste to have the agreement concluded before Herr 
Hitler’s arrival. There is the willing alacrity with which 
parallel negotiations with France have been started. ‘There 
is the fact that those shrewd observers, the Czechs, have 
thought this the right moment to recognise the conquest of 
Abyssinia and to recall the wartime comradeship of the 
Czech Legions and the Italian Army. There is the wide- 
spread realisation in Italy, which no brave words of the 
Duce’s can dispel, that the annexation of Austria was a 
victory over Italian interests and a blow to Italian ambi- 
tions. There is the equally widespread fear that neither the 
South Tyrol nor Trieste has been permanently removed 
from the list of German desires. 

This is impressive evidence. But it is not in itself con- 
vincing. Italy has as good reason to fear Germany’s hostility 
as to resent her expansion; and the detached benevolence 
with which Berlin has commented on the agreement may 
cover the conviction that Italy can be brought to heel when 
necessary. A victorious alliance with Germany is, indeed, 
the only possible means of realising Signor Mussolini’s 
Mediterranean ambitions; and the mutual attraction of 
Fascist regimes is powerful. 

Thus the final judgment on last week’s Agreement, even 
as a piece of old diplomacy, cannot yet be given. It will be 
given in the coming months by Italy’s behaviour. If she is 
found in the crises on the side of peace, then there will at 
least be a major gain of expediency to set against the major 
sacrifice of principle. But if it turns out that Signor Musso- 
lini has merely for the time being deflected his aggressive 
intentions away from British preserves in order to direct 
them elsewhere, then Mr Chamberlain’s agreement will 
prove to have been a bad day’s work alike for the British 
Empire and for the world’s hopes of even temporary peace. 


Budget Horoscope 


HE Budget which Sir John Simon is to open in the 
House of Commons on Tuesday—the first for which 
he has been responsible—has been awaited with less 
interest, and certainly with less apprehension, than a sober 
study of the figures might justify. The usual flood of 
guesses and anticipations has been a mere trickle this year, 
and the indifference undoubtedly reflects the general con- 
viction that, for one more year at least, the taxpayer will 
be spared from carrying significantly heavier burdens. 
How far is this widespread assumption correct? The 
published estimates of the Supply Services amount to £696 
millions, but the necessary provision for Supplementary 
Estimates will bring the figure to, say, £704 millions. It 
is unlikely that the Chancellor will allow less for the Con- 
sofidated Fund Services than was allowed last year, so 
that the total for all ordinary expenditure will be about 
£940 millions. This does not, of course, include the £90 
millions that is to be borrowed for defence expenditure. 
Nor does it include any provision at all for the acceleration 
of the defence programme that has been decided upon 
since the Estimates were published. It may be guessed 
that the Chancellor will decide to increase the authorised 


total of borrowing to include this undefined new liability. 

The figure of expenditure to be met out of revenue is 
thus about £936 millions. The total of revenue in 1937-38 
was £8724 millions. It has already been estimated in The 
Economist (March 12, 1938, page 544) that there will be 
an automatic increase in revenue, derived partly from the 
delayed effect of last year’s new taxes, and partly from the 
natural buoyancy of direct taxation that is collected one 
year in arrear, of about £41 millions. The present basis of 
taxation can therefore be expected to bring in an amount 
that can be put at £914 millions. 

The gap between revenue and expenditure with which 
Sir John Simon will be faced thus appears to be of the 
order of £22 millions. It would, of course, be quite possible 
to fill the gap entirely by increased income taxation. A 
standard rate of income tax of Ss. in the £ is not the highest 
rate that has been levied in peace-time. But it has a certain 
symbolic importance, and it would probably be neither 
popular nor prudent (especially in a period of uncertain 
business confidence) to increase the standard rate, except 
as part of a large programme to meet a very urgent finan- 
cial emergency. Sir John Simon will indeed be surprising 
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the prophets if he alters the standard rate of tax. 
What other expedients are open? One which has been 
frequently mentioned is the device of calling for three- 
quarters of next year’s income tax (on those schedules 
which are divided into two instalments) to be paid in 
January and one quarter in July, instead of half in each 
instalment as at present. This would bring in about £15 
millions. But it would be a non-recurring £15 millions, 
and it is very questionable whether it is worth 
while inflicting considerable inconvenience on _ the 
smaller taxpayers when the emergency itself is not non- 
recurring. Nevertheless, what was done in 1931 may 
be done again. 

There has also been considerable discussion of the 
problem of checking tax evasion, especially among surtax 
payers. That there is such evasion on a large scale is un- 
questionable. The rates of income tax and of surtax were 
both at the same levels in 1937-38 as in 1931-32. Never- 
theless, the yield of income tax in 1937-38 was over £10 
millions, or 3.7 per cent., higher than in 1931-32, while 
receipts from surtax were nearly £20 millions, or 25.6 per 
cent., lower than in the earlier year. This difference—which 
can be seen very clearly in the diagram on page 213—is 
much greater than can be explained by the fact that there 
is a longer time-lag with surtax between the earning of 
income and the payment of tax upon it. 

To establish that surtax is being avoided, however, is one 
thing, and to devise methods of stopping the evasion is 
another. All known methods of evasion should, wherever 
practicable, be stopped, and a further instalment of the 
Inland Revenue’s counter-attack on the evading taxpayer 
may be expected this year. Some advocates, however, have 
gone farther than this and suggested that the whole legal 
principle of tax gathering should be changed. The onus of 
proof, they maintain, should not be on the tax collector to 
prove that a given device is illegal, but on the taxpayer to 
prove that his business arrangements have not been adopted 
with the main purpose of lessening his liability to taxation. 
Such a change would come very close to an abolition, for 
tax purposes, of the principle that every man is innocent 
until he is proved guilty, and it raises points of law and 
ethics that require far more extended discussion than is 
possible in the debates on the Finance Bill. And, in any 
case, the more radical the measures taken against tax avoid- 
ance, the less likely are they to contribute anything sub- 
stantial to this year’s revenue. So far as next week’s Budget 
is concerned, there is, at most, only a million or two to be 
obtained from measures against tax avoidance. 

What other sources of revenue are there? The Select 
Committee on Medicine Stamp Duties reported last year in 
favour of changes that would bring in about £2,500,000 
more of revenue, and it may be guessed that this recom- 
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mendation will be accepted. Almost the only remission of 
taxation in the last few years that has not already been 
reversed is the reduction of motor licence duty by a quarter 
in 1934. A return to the old rate of duty would produce 
nearly £12 millions in a full year and perhaps £8 millions 
in the current year, unless there were a marked tendency to 
change over to smaller cars, which would not, in any case, 
be apparent at once. It would perhaps be sounder policy 
to raise the same sum by an increase of 2d. per gallon in the 
petrol duty. Additional sums could also be raised in case 
of need from other Customs and Excise duties. The taxes 
on alcohol and tobacco alone bring in over £112 millions, 
and could be made to yield a few millions more with slight 
adjustments, though it is doubtful whether increases in 
these duties would be acceptable without corresponding 
new burdens of direct taxation. Luxury taxes are not open 
to the same objection, but, as a class, they involve much 
administrative difficulty for small returns. The examples 
given above, however, are quite sufficient to show that there 
should be no great difficulty in raising by taxation the £22 
millions of which the Chancellor will be in need. 

Part of the sum required may, however, be found from 
sources other than taxation. The Road Fund is no longer 
there to raid, but there are other similar autonomous funds 
with tempting balances. Mention has recently been made of 
the Victory Loan Suspense Account, but this is only one of 
several. The Exchange Equalisation Account has accumu- 
lated a jobbing profit which is believed to be about £12 
or £15 millions. Another large potential source of windfall 
revenue is in the gold stock of the Bank of England. If this 
were re-valued at the present market price of gold there 
would be a net profit, after making all the necessary adjust- 
ments, of something of the order of £50 millions, which 
would accrue to the Government. Sooner or later this 
profit, or the larger part of it, will have to be taken, but the 
possibility of balancing this year’s accounts without recourse 
to this device would perhaps make it more prudent to wait 
until next year, when rising expenditure and (very probably) 
falling revenue, will create a very difficult budgetary 
problem. 

The general expectation thus appears to be broadly 
justified. The probability is that, for one more year, it will 
be possible to balance the Budget—or that part of it that is 
allocated to revenue—by small increases of the miscel- 
laneous taxes and by drawing on various reserves, and 
without any sensational new imposts or large increases in 
the main taxes. But if the Chancellor solves his problem 
in this way it will only be prudent of him to warn the 
public that we are entering on a period in which the 
financial problems of the State will not be capable of 
solution save by much more heroic measures than will be 
necessary this year. 


High Industrial Profits 


S every accountant knows, the last day of December is 

as popular a date for the closing of financial records 

as is the month of August for British holiday-making. The 

first quarter of each year, consequently, always produces a 

rich harvest of company reports, whose significance is both 

historical and anticipatory. Their figures are a measure 

of economic progress in the year which has passed and of 
taxable capacity in the financial year to come. 

Between January and March of this year we analysed the 
reports of 646 British companies, with a total share capital 
of £837 millions. The results of our inquiry are striking. 
Beyond all question, 1937 was a prosperous year. The 
first of the tables given on page 176 shows that since 1934 
the increase in industrial earning power has been uninter- 
rupted, and that profits represent a higher percentage re- 
turn on paid-up share capital to-day than before the Great 





Depression. Our sample of companies is not identical from 
year to year, and to preserve an element of continuity 
we have contrasted the earnings of each year’s batch of 
companies with those of the same concerns in their preced- 
ing financial year. On this basis it is possible to compile a 
chain index of profits reported in the first quarter of every 
year since 1929, which gives the following results : — 


CHAIN INDEX OF TOTAL PROFITS 


(1929 = 100) 

Profits earned | Profits earned 

in Year* Profits in Year* Profits 
RUT hi cccacdctedssietiae BE | Be Recevedibcectcccsens 84:1 
Ov csaddeendeacteass Pe” f EE doccuckiaseséeccs 95-3 
ae ae |r ee 106-7 
BOGE Wi cccnndenoveldabtees 69-7 9 ee 116-7 
WO os icideanorenedeiaens 73-4 


* Reported in succeeding year. 
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PERCENTAGE RETURN ON TOTAL SHARE 
CAPITAL, 


(Companies reporting in first quarter of each year) 


1929-38 










This series of index figures suggests that recovery from 
depression opened inconspicuously in 1933 but was well 
under way by 1934. Since then, its pace has been remark- 
ably even. Between 1934 and 1935 the index rose 11.2 
points. Between 1935 and 1936 it rose a further 11.4 
points, but last year showed a very slight slackening: for the 
increase, as compared with 1936, was 10.0 points. In view 
of the fact that 1937 was a year in which prices and busi- 
ness activity alike reached a peak and began to decline, it is 
both significant and gratifying that the check to the rate of 
growth of industrial earning power was hardly percepuble. 

In Table II we have set out various figures showing the 
method of division of profits during each of the last ten 
years. For some years past, the relative burden of deben- 
ture interest has been slowly but steadily decreasing. 
This tendency still persists, and it represents a long-term 
factor in favour of ordinary shareholders. There has been 
no similar decline in the average rate of preference divi- 
dend, which has even tended to increase as certain com- 
panies have caught up with the arrears of preference 
payments accumulated during depression. Ordinary share- 
holders have benefited indubitably from industrial re- 
covery; for their current average rate of dividend is nearly 
half as high again as it was in the depths of depression. 
But that rate is still slightly below the level of 1929, 
although the percentage earned for ordinary shares is 
higher to-day than in the pre-depression year. The ex- 
planation is clear from even a cursory inspection of the first 
four columns of Table II. The proportion of total profits 
“ploughed back,” by way of additions to reserves, etc., 
was 21.1 per cent. in 1929, 9.6 per cent. in the depression 
year 1932, and 29.7 per cent. in 1938. In other words, a 
large proportion of the fruits of recovery has been ear- 
marked not for sharcholders but for the “kitty.” Much 
of the increased capital required to finance an increasing 
business has come from within rather than from without. 

The average figures for all industries, which have been so 
far considered, cover a multitude of differences in the ex- 
perience of individual trades. The first of the two charts on 





TABLE I.—ProrFits oF “ First QUARTER ” COMPANIES, 1929-38 


— a 4 | 
Change | Total 











Reports Issued | No. of Total | since Preference | Ratio of 
cues | Com- | ( ® —_— | preceding | and Profits 
= | panies | — _ year (same | Ordinary | C. oe j 
Quarter | interest) companies) | Capital | ‘apita 
{ 
= : | 
£ % | £L | % 
| 59,869,628 + 1:5 | 537,360,324 | 11-1 
62,021,337 | + 1-8 | 595,281,227 | 10-4 
| 67,736,226 | —10-6 | 756,871,719| 8-9 
| 54,314,815 | —14-3 | 665,704,181 8-1 
52,046,133 | —- 89 | 692,974,734 | 7-6 
55,751,307 + 5-3 697,744,983 | 7-9 
| 67,137,496 +14-°6 754,001,613 &-9 
—X——_ 569 | 75,731,976 +13°3 757,045,526 10-0 
ay ssnpnesennes 628 | 94,733,138 +11-°9 852,038,088 11-1 
SE sisestnasnes | 646 | + 9-4 836,937,404 11-9 
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DISTRIBUTION OF PROFITS, 1938 


(Companies reporting in first quarter ; percentages of 
total share capital) 





Key 
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tron, Coal | 1 Food « | 
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le Steet || Festiles || brink | ‘Stores 


this page shows that the earnings of all companies reporting 
in the first quarter of this year averaged just under 12 per 
cent. on total share capital, against 11.1 per cent. in 192 

and 7.6 per cent. in 1933. But the second chart shows that 
the ratio, for the latest year, is well below 8 per cent. in 
the case of textile companies, and over 16 per cent. in 
that of the prosperous retail trading group of concerns. 
Although the iron, coal and steel companies, again, are 
enjoying greater prosperity than for many years past, the 
return on their total share capital is actually little more 
than the average for all companies. The “ pillars” in the 
chart have been shaded to show the division of profits 
between preference and ordinary dividends and reserves. 
Significantly, the companies in the textile and the food and 
drink groups, which have a profits ratio below the average, 
are putting a smaller proportion of earnings to reserves 
than the other groups. Reserve policy in the shops and 
stores group is adequate rather than generous, but the steel 
companies and the electric light and power concerns are 
distinguished by the large proportion of their total earn- 
ings which they are “ ploughing back.” Detailed figures of 
earnings, and their distribution, in a large number of indus- 
trial groups, will be found on page 217. 

On the whole, our analyses suggest that although the rise 
in industrial earnings did not quite retain its momentum 
last year, profits should make a noteworthy contribution to 
the buoyancy of the revenue, of which Sir John Simon’s 
first Budget will doubtless take its full toll next week. 
Per contra, our figures afford at least a partial explanation 
of the conservatism with which the Stock Exchange is view- 
ing future dividend prospects. The policy of directors is 
tending increasingly to stress the importance of reserve 
allocations. It is unlikely that, in the event of a trade set- 
back, they would be prepared to allow reserves, rather 
than dividends, to take the full brunt of any decline in total 
earning power. 





TABLE II.—DIVISION OF PROFITS (FIRST QUARTER COMPANIES) 














Proportion of Total Rate of Payment on Each Class 
Profits* (= 100) of Capital 
Reports | 
pense preci ts | _ 
uring 7 ; Put to : . 
Gane — ot Reserve | Deben- Prefer- | — | oy 
— Pref. | Ord. | « Carried | ture ence Ordi- | Ordi- 
Div. | Div. | Rorward” nary | nary 
| 
% % % »% 
a 18-2 | 60-7 | 23:1 | 489 | 5:3 | 147 | 16°9 
_ ee 19:7 | 61:9 184 | 4:89 5-8 13-0 10:0 
ee 21-7 62:1 16:2 4-82 5-6 10-7 8-5 
EE Wesadhiais 21-5 | 68:9 | 96 480 | 49 9-9 8-7 
SE dnedisices 24:0 | 63°68 | 12:2 | 4:77 | 5-0 8-9 7-5 
SD: ssceceeee 22:1 594, 185 | 473 | 4-9 9-8 75 
ST desleaks 20:8 598 | 194 | 464 | 52 | 11-0 8-3 
TD wshenonse 19-1 58:7 | 222 | 4:51 5-3 | 12-6 9:2 
DE cbsedcnce 19-8 | 56°6 23:6 4-39 5-8 14:4 | 10-1 
nD ciaseincs 17:0 53:3 29°7 4-22 | 55 | 15°8 | 10-2 





* After debenture interest. 
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West Indian Problems 


(By a Correspondent) 


EARLY four thousand miles across the Atlantic lies a 

beautiful chain of islands forming a crescent from 
Florida in the United States to Venezuela in South 
America and enclosing the blue waters of the Caribbean 
Sea. Though the British public hears little of them, the 
British West Indies are among the oldest and were once 
the most highly prized of British domains. 

Since Columbus stumbled across them in his search for 
a westerly passage to India, the islands have had a 
chequered history. After Columbus came settlers from 
Europe, seeking with the help of black slave labour to make 
their fortunes in cocoa, coffee, cotton, tobacco and, above 
all, sugar. For two centuries the islands were a scene of 
great prosperity, and, being much coveted by European 
Powers, the theatre of numerous wars. But with the coming 
of the nineteenth century that prosperity vanished, and 
with it the islands, fading into obscurity, ceased to be a 
turbulent concern of European politics. 

Not least of the factors which contributed to the decline 
of the West Indian planter was the abolition of slavery in 
1834. But what spelt ruin to a handful of planters brought 
rebirth to the hundreds of thousands of Africans whom they 
had enslaved. By raising them to free and equal citizen- 
ship, the abolition of slavery turned the West Indies into a 
black community. If the ghost of an old planter roamed 
through the islands to-day, he would see the descendants of 
his slaves filling positions of high responsibility, prosper- 
ing as merchants and planters, and revealing themselves, 
as doctors, lawyers, clergymen, engineers and scientists, the 
intellectual equals of the white man. These, however, are 
still a minority, the élite of their race; the vast majority 
remain poor and untutored. 

The task of extending the fruits of progress to as wide as 
possible a circle has been rendered particularly difficult in 
recent years by the economic situation. The two and a half 
million inhabitants are mainly agricultural; they earn their 
living by exporting sugar, cocoa, copra, bananas and citrus 
products, and they import manufactured goods in return. 
So severely, however, and for so many years, have the prices 
of West Indian products been depressed, that neither the 
increased preferences granted by Great Britain nor the 
achievement of technical improvements have sufficed to 
restore the islands to prosperity. 

Trinidad, with its population of 450,000, is an exception, 
because it has an expanding oil industry which contributes 
much to its well-being. Jamaica, also, with its population of 
1,100,000, has had an expanding banana industry which, 
though it is now menaced by plant disease, has done much 
to improve the standard of living of its people. But the 
smaller islands—Barbados, the Windward group (Gren- 
ada, St. Lucia, St. Vincent and Dominica) and the Leeward 
group (Antigua, St. Kitts, Montserrat and the Virgin 
Islands)—each depend almost exclusively on sugar, citrus 
or cocoa. They have endured so many economic difficulties 
that the occurrence, in recent years, of a large number of 
serious disturbances need occasion little surprise. Barba- 
dos, especially, which has a rapidly expanding population 
of over 1,000 to the square mile, is a centre of extreme and 
increasing poverty, which can only be alleviated if new 
outlets for emigration are found. 

There is some hope in the islands that the new inter- 
national sugar agreement may prevent the market from col- 
lapsing as badly in the future as it has in the past. Further, 
experiments are being made in growing and exporting fruit 


and vegetables for the Canadian and United Kingdom 
markets in order to reduce the present dependence on 
sugar. Hope has been expressed, also, that the forthcoming 
Anglo-American trade agreement will include substantial 
concessions to the West Indies. The proportion of West 
Indian exports taken by the United States fell from 26 per 
cent. in 1930 to 7 per cent. in 1933, partly as a result of 
heavy American restrictions; and it was still only 11 per 
cent. in 1936. Anything which tended to restore the natural 
outlet for West Indian products, would be welcome. 

The instability of agricultural prices has also helped to 
shake confidence in the agricultural future of the West 
Indies, and possibilities in other directions are being eagerly 
canvassed to-day. Serious efforts are being made to develop 
a tourist trade, for which the islands, by their beauty and 
equable climate, are admirably suited. Greater emphasis, 
however, has been laid on the prospects of industrialisation. 
In this connection, the decision of Messrs Tate and Lyle to 
establish refineries in certain islands was warmly welcomed; 
and it is hoped that other companies will choose to take 
advantage of the combined presence of large supplies of 
labour and of raw materials to establish factories in the 
West Indies for processing other products. 

Simultaneously, the case for land settlement is being 
urged more strongly than ever before. The present struc- 
ture of West Indian society is still largely the legacy of the 
days of slavery, when a handful of white planters owned all 
the land and drew upon the rest of the population merely as 
a source of labour. The immediate effect of Emancipation 
was to create a large rural proletariat. Though in the suc- 
ceeding century a substantial peasantry has emerged, 
especially in Jamaica, the distribution of land still bears 
the stamp of slavery. The social consequences of the planta- 
tion system have shocked every Commission which has 
visited the islands since 1897. There is now a vast body of 
official literature condemning the low rates of wages paid to 
agricultural labour, the deplorable housing conditions on 
the plantations, and the inadequate medical, educational 
and other social services which are directly attributable to 
it. Forty years ago, a Royal Commission urged in the 
strongest terms that the last vestiges of slavery should be 
removed by buying and breaking up some of the large 
plantations and settling the people on the land as co-opera- 
tive peasant proprietors. Their recommendations have been 
repeated by all successive commissioners, including last 
year’s Trinidad Commission, but they have hitherto been 
largely ignored. 

A great responsibility rests with the Colonial Office 
to press forward with the policies so authoritatively com- 
mended. And it is equally important that the constitutions 
of the islands should be liberalised. There is an insistent 
demand for a broader franchise and wider representation of 
the people on the Legislative Assemblies. 

The children of the liberated subjects of the West Indies 
have already behind them a record of solid progress and 
achievement in co-operation with the children of the 
liberators. Unhappily, this progress has recently been set 
back and this co-operation has been marred by poverty and 
by the serious disturbances which have originated in 
poverty. It is the duty of British statesmanship to help to 
remove the obstacles which stand in the way of further 
advance. Given sympathy and sound assistance, the West 
Indies will remain among the most loyal, as well as the ntost 
ancient, of British Colonies. 
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The Anglo-Italian Agreement 


A Summary of the text of the Rome Agreement signed on 
April 16th by Lord Perth and Count Ciano on behalf of the 
British and Italian Governments, respectively. 


Protocol 


The two Governments state their desire to reach agree- 
ment On questions of mutual concern in order to contribute 
to the general cause of peace and security. The questions 
involved are listed as: the Mediterranean; Military Informa- 
tion; the Middle East; Propaganda; Lake Tsana; the Mili- 
tary Duties of Natives in Italian East Africa; the free 
Exercise of Religion in Italian East Africa; and the Suez 
Canal. On each topic a separate and self-contained Declara- 
ticn is annexed, these instruments to take effect on such date 
as the two Governments shall together determine. When the 
instruments take effect, the two Governments will invite the 
Egyptian Government to participate so far as questions 
affecting Egypt or the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan are concerned, 
including boundaries and commerce. And the British and 
Italian Governments agree to negotiate as soon as possible 
about commercial relations between Italian East Africa and 
the United Kingdom, India and British colonies, depend- 
encies and mandated territories. 


Eight Annexes are then appended. 
Annex One 


The Rome Declaration of January 2, 1937, regarding the 
maintenance of the status quo in the Mediterranean is re- 
affirmed. 


Annex Two 


The two Governments agree to exchange military informa- 
tion in January of each year regarding the movements and 
distribution of military, naval and air forces stationed in or 
based on (a) Overseas possessions in or with a seaboard on the 
Mediterranean, Red Sea or Gulf of Aden or (6) territories in 
Africa bounded by longitude 20° east on the west and lati- 
tude 7° south on the south. They also agree to notify each 
other of any decision to provide naval or air bases in the 
Mediterranean east of longitude 19° east and in the Red 
Sea or approaches thereto. 


Annex Three 


To ensure that there shall be no conflicts of British and 
Italian policy in the Middle East, it is agreed that : — 

(1) Neither party will impair the independence or in- 
tegrity of Saudi Arabia or the Yemen, obtain or seek a privi- 
leged position of a political character in these territories; 
acquire, fortify or defend islands in the Red Sea; or 
intervene in any conflict in Saudi Arabia or the Yemen. 
They further recognise that it is in their common interest 
that no other Power should seek a privileged position in 
these territories or intervene in any conflict therein. (Articles 
1, 2, 3, 4 and 5.) 


(2) In the territories of the Arab rulers east and south of 
the present (or future) boundaries of Saudi Arabia or the 
Yemen, the Government of the United Kingdom agree to 
take no action likely to impair the independence or integrity 
of Saudi Arabia or the Yemen; not to undertake any military 
preparations other than purely defensive, or enrol the in- 
habitants in military forces other than forces for local defence 
or to preserve order; and to maintain the autonomy of the 
Arab rulers under their protection. The Italian Government 
declare they will not seek political influence in this zone. 
(Article 6.) 

(3) The Government of the United Kingdom guarantee 
freedom of entry, travel and residence and the free exercise 
of their trades to Italian citizens and companies in the Aden 
Protectorate. (Article 7.) 

(4) Provision is made for the revision of this Annex, 
which may be terminated upon notice by either party, after 
the expiry of 10 years. (Article 8.) 


Annex Four 


The two Governments agree not to use publicity or 
propaganda to injure the interests of each other. 


Annex Five 

The Italian Government confirm their assurances (given 
in 1936) that they have no intention of overlooking or re- 
pudiating their obligations in the matter of Luke Tsana. 


Annex Six 


The Italian Government confirm their assurance of 1936 
not to compel Italian East African natives to undertake 
military, as distinct from police or local defence, duties. 


Annex Seven 


The Italian Government guarantee freedom in the exercise 
of religion to British nationals in Italian East Africa; and 
will look with favour on humanitarian and _ benevolent 
activities by British religious bodies. 


Annex Eight 


The two Governments re-affirm their intention to respect 
the Constantinople Convention of 1888, guaranteeing free 
use of the Suez Canal to all powers at all times. 


In addition to the above formal Agreement, Notes were 
exchanged on April 16th between the British and Italian 
Ministers on the following topics : — 


Libya: Count Ciano informed Lord Perth that with- 
drawals of Italian troops from Libya had been begun at the 
rate of 1,000 a week, and would be continued at this rate 
until the Italian Libyan effectives reached peace strength. 


* * * 


Spain: Count Ciano informed Lord Perth that the 
Italian Government fully adhered to the United Kingdom's 
formula for the proportional evacuation of foreign volunteers 
from Spain, which they would carry out when and how the 
Non-Intervention Committee might determine. He further 
stated that ail Italian volunteers and war-material would, in 
any case, be withdrawn on the termination of the Spanish 
Civil War; and that the Italian Government again disclaimed 
any territorial or political aims and sought no privileged 
economic position in Spain, the Balearic Isles, the Spanish 
Overseas Possessions or Spanish Morocco. 


* * * 


Abyssinia and Spain: Lord Perth informed Count 
Ciano of H.M. Government’s intention to take steps, at the 
meeting of the Council of the League of Nations, to clarify 
the situation of member States in regard to the recognition 
of Italian sovereignty over Ethiopia .. .. H.M. Government 
also regarded a settlement of the Spanish question as a pre- 
requisite of the entry into force of the Agreement between 
the two Governments. 


* * * 


London Naval Treaty: Count Ciano informed Lord 
Perth that the Italian Government had decided to accede to 
the Naval Treaty signed in London on March 25, 1936. 


Also on April 16th another Agreement was signed 
between the British, Italian and Egyptian Governments, as 
follows :— 


Desiring to provide for friendly relations in Eust Africa, 
the three Governments undertake, in addition to discussing 
detailed frontier questions, at all times to co-operate for the 
preservation of good neighbourly relations in that region; 
to prevent raids and other unlawful acts across their respec- 
tive frontiers; to prevent the evasion of the anti-slavery laws 
of the respective territories; and not to enrol the nationals 
of the other parties (including deserters or refugees) in 
forces of a military nature. 
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Topics of the Week 


Speeding up Rearmament.—The acceleration of the 
defence programme proceeds slowly. The Minister for 
Defence has again written to the employers and unions in 
the engineering industry in the strictest confidence and, it 
is reported, still in general terms. It is clear that the 
Government have laid no quantitative proposals before the 
industry, but are rather urging the two parties to prepare 
a speeding-up programme autonomously, and then to state 
their utmost capacity to augment the production of muni- 
tions and material. The Confederation of Engineering and 
Shipbuilding Unions have proposed a joint meeting with 
the Amalgamated Engineering Union. When this has taken 
place, joint or separate meetings will be held with the em- 
ployers. The greatest immediate need in the revised arms 
programme is for aircraft, and here a new possibility is 
suggested by Lord Winterton’s recent announcement that 
the British Government are investigating the possibility of 
obtaining aircraft from America. A small mission has 
now left to pursue the inquiry. 

* * * 

Hitherto, it has been the official British view that mili- 
tary aircraft could be obtained more expeditiously from 
the British than from the American industry. This view 
has been based partly on the fact that the production of 
military aeroplanes in America has hitherto been small, 
and partly on the existence of an American Government 
ruling that prohibits the export of the latest types. But 
now it is understood that the American Administration 
is disposed to put no obstacles in the way of the export 
of aeroplanes to Britain, while the differences experienced 
in obtaining a rapid enough supply at home are making 
the Air Ministry look with a more kindly eye on the 
possibilities of American production. Another angle to 
the matter is the possibility of setting up factories in 
Canada which could manufacture aircraft of either 
British or American design, out of reach of the enemy’s 
attack and the American Neutrality Act respectively. 
But in whatever way it proves practicable to bring in the 
industries of the New World to redress the balance of 
the Old, it is obviously common sense that something 
of the sort should be done. We have now accepted the 
melancholy fact that the accumulation of monstrous 
armaments by the peaceful States is a necessity if peace 
is to be preserved, and the democracies should exploit 
to the full all their advantages, of which the ability to buy 
from America is not the smallest. 


* * * 


American Armaments. — Meanwhile, America is 
concerned with her naval armaments. The Naval Affairs 
Committee of the Senate has favourably reported the Bill 
embodying President Roosevelt’s recommendations, and 
there is every indication that it will go through. It will 
authorise the construction of no fewer than forty-six new 
vessels, including three battleships of 45,000 tons, two air- 
craft carriers and nine cruisers. It is doubtful whether this 
is the answer that the Japanese expected to receive to 
their behaviour of recent years and months, but it is an 
answer that will give them food for thought. The fact is 
that American public opinion is changing, in spite of the 
furious rearguard action put up by the isolationists. 
Europeans should resist the temptation to exaggerate 
the extent to which the conversion has already been 
achieved. It is salutory to remember that the Neutrality 
Act is still on the statute book, and that the movement 
to repeal it has not yet thought it prudent to challenge a 
vote in Congress. But the events in the Far East that 
culminated in the sinking of the “‘ Panay ” last December, 
and the events in Europe that culminated in the seizure 
of Austria, have made as profound an impression in 
America as anywhere else. The conviction is growing 
that if another world conflagration breaks out, America 
will certainly be unable, and possibly unwilling, to keep 
out of it. From this conviction to the belief that it would 
be better to help prevent the conflagration from occurring 


is only a short step in logic, but in the practical realities 
of American politics it is a long road, on which only the 
first milestones have yet been passed. 


* * * 


Cinema Operators’ Strike.—The approach of Easter 
was heralded last week by threatened strikes of cinema 
projectionists in London and the Home Counties, South- 
East Lancashire, Northumberland, Durham, Tyneside and 
North Yorkshire. In London, the Electrical Trades Union, 
which was responsible for the threatened stoppages in all 
these districts, claimed recognition from the Cinemato- 
graph Exhibitors’ Association. In Lancashire, the operators 
were insistent upon securing the 48-hour week previously 
agreed upon by the local Conciliation Committee, although 
the exhibitors alleged that the largerscinemas with long 
programmes could not guarantee a working week of less 
than 52 hours. Elsewhere, the Union’s demand was, more 
generally, for shorter hours, higher pay and improved con- 
ditions. Strikes actually took place in London, Lancashire 
and Hull during the week-end, and on Tuesday spread to 
film studios at Islington and Shepherd’s Bush. As a whole, 
the stoppages were unsuccessful. The public went to the 
pictures as usual, unmoved by the projectionists’ griev- 
ances; and the machines were operated by members of the 
National Association of Theatrical and Kinema Em- 
ployees, pooled among the exhibitors. Actually, the E.T.U. 
has no formal status in the cinema industry. The workers’ 
representatives on the Joint Conciliation Board and its 
local committees, whose agreements are ostensibly the 
basis of cinema working conditions, are drawn from the 
N.A.T.K.E. The E.T.U.’s action has been in part merely 
a declaration of inter-union war. On the other hand, 
although the E.T.U.’s proper procedure was first to 
approach the Conciliation Board, a majority of operators 
are their members; and, most important, the current agree- 
ments about wages, hours and conditions, which are by no 
means generous, are far from being effectively and 
generally applied. In the last resort, however, the operators 
are the aristocrats of their trade. The young people cited 
at this week’s conference of the National Union of Teachers 
as working 70-80 hours a week, are the real victims of the 
unorganised character of Britain’s most popular industry. 


* * * 


Milk Distribution.—Reports have appeared in the 
Press in the last few days of a forthcoming Government 
scheme to experiment with the rationalisation of the retail 
distribution of milk. As in the case of the very similar 
Government proposals for rationalising the retail distribu- 
tion of electricity last year, the public’s information is based 
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only on what has leaked out through the indignation of the 
interests affected, who have apparently been consulted by 
the Ministry of Agriculture. ‘his is particularly untor- 
tunate, as it tends to create an atmosphere of prejudice 
against the proposals, which the full revelation of their pur- 
port will be unable to overtake. In point of fact, the Gov- 
ernment’s proposals, in so iar as they are known, seem io 
be moderate and praiseworthy. Almost every inquiry into 
the milk trade has reported that the price of milk is very 
high in this country—high relative both to the price of imilk 
in other countries and to the prices of other foods in this 
country—and that part at least of the explanation is to be 
found in the high cost of distribution. There is good reason 
to believe that the present state of competition in the irade 
contributes to the high cost—both directly, by ensuring that 
few of the facilities of distribution are used to capacity, 
and also indirectly, by stimulating distributors, whose prices 
are fixed, to indulge in all manner of expensive and un- 
necessary additions to distributive service. The Govern- 
ment’s object is apparently to experiment in a number of 
areas with unified distributive services, in order to see 
whether costs can 6@ reduced and consumption expanded. It 
may be presumed that these experiments will be carried out 
with the consent of the persons affected and that there is no 
question of compulsion either on the distributor or on the 
consumer at present. The aim, it is said, is to reduce the re- 
tail price of milk by 1d. a quart. If this scheme could be 
combined with reform of the Marketing scheme, on the lines 
suggested by the Cutforth Commission, so that the price of 
milk for liquid consumption would not have to bear the 
cost of subsidising a larger surplus than is strictly necessary 
to ensure a level supply, it might be possible to reduce the 
retail price by almost another 1d. a quart. A reduction of 
about a quarter in the price of a vital foodstuff would be an 
achievement large enough to warrant the public in dis- 
regarding the clamour of aggrieved interests that is now 
being worked up. 


* * * 


New Confidence in France.—M. Daladier is 
settling himself into the saddle with a greater air of 
permanence and effectiveness than has been seen in 
Paris for a long time past. After the Chamber had given 
him almost unanimous support, the Senate went one 
better and gave him a vote of 290 to 0. Both houses then 
adjourned until May 3lst, and as M. Daladier’s plenary 
powers extend until July 31st, he should be safe for at 
least three months. His advent has been greeted with 
enthusiasm on the Bourse ; both the franc and French 
securities have been in strong demand and prices have 
risen sharply. This was partly due to the new Govern- 
ment’s success in settling the strikes that had been the 
cause of so much apprehension in M. Blum’s last days. 
We recorded last week the settlement of the strike in the 
State aircraft factories, and this was quickly followed by 
a resumption of work in the great majority of the privately 
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owned factories as well. The improvement hitherto has 
been largely psychological, as the Government has not 
yet made any use of its plenary powers or even indicated 
in detail what it proposes to do. There have, indeed, been 
warning voices against the temptation to enjoy in inaction 
the temporary improvement in confidence, which has 
postponed the necessity for raising the limit of borrowings 
from the Bank of France. But the indications are that 
M. Daladier is using the breathing-space only for more 
mature consideration of the measures that will have to be 
taken. 


* * * 


It is not merely in France that M. Daladier has inspired 
confidence. The reaction to his advent in Germany, 
which greeted M. Blum with a pitying smile, has been 
both friendly and respectful, and both London and Rome 
have taken steps which indicate their conviction that 
France once more has a real Government. M. Daladier and 
M. Bonnet have been invited to London at the end of 
the month to strengthen the personal contacts between 
the French and British Governments and to concert the 
foreign policies of the two allied Governments. As for 
Rome, the French suggestion that the time had come to 
heal the differences between France and Italy has been 
accepted with alacrity by Count Ciano and negotiations 
are to begin at once. They will presumably follow lines 
parallel to those that have produced the Anglo-Italian 
Agreement, though it may be supposed that the French 
anxieties on the subject of Spain will be far sharper than 
Mr Chamberlain’s. The French cannot afford to forget 
that, even if the Italians now in Spain are eventually 
evacuated, nothing has been done to get rid of the 
Germans, who have made themselves both more useful 
and less obnoxious to the Spaniards than the more 
numerous Italians. But since Britain has decided to make 
an agreement with Italy and to recognise the conquest 
of Abyssinia, France has nothing to gain by standing out 
On the contrary, there is much to be gained if France and 
England can contrive to keep in step in their diplomacy. 


* * * 


Mexican Oil.—Since the Mexican Government re- 
turned their mon possumus to the British Government’s de- 
mand that the oil companies should be reinstated in their 
properties, there has been no further news of diplomatic 
action. The position, obviously, cannot remain in its present 
state, with Great Britain standing on her dignity while 
Mexico sits on the oilfields. But what the next move will 
be is not clear; for the British and United States Govern- 
ments, unfortunately, are not at one in their demands on 
Mexico. Britain demands the oil, the whole oil, and nothing 
but the oil, while the United States would be satisfied with 
an equivalent financial consideration, of as yet undefined 
dimensions. The Mexican Chamber of Deputies has now 
approved an issue of internal bonds, to the extent of 
100,000,000 pesos. Meanwhile, a British financier is 
rumoured, in Mexico City, to have secured a contract for 
the purchase of 15,000,000 barrels of Mexican petroleum. 
The logical policy for the British Government should be 
to refuse to recognise the validity of any transaction aris- 
ing out of such an arrangement, having regard both to the 
Government’s expressed policy and to the interests of 
British investors the world over. 


* * * 


Czechoslovakia’s Fight for Peace.—A timely and 
courageous stroke for peace was struck by President Benes 
on Easter Saturday. He proclaimed an amnesty—which 
is to include the discontinuance of prosecutions under 
the Czechoslovakian Defence of the Realm Act—for all 
political offences other than military treason; and even 
sentences for this offence may be subject to reconsidera- 
tion in special cases. The number of the beneficiaries is 
announced as 1,235 Germans, 485 Magyars, 187 Ruthenes, 
30 Poles, as well as 930 Czechs and Slovaks. The number 
of persons serving sentences or awaiting trial on charges 
of military treason is stated to be 1,320. To these the 
amnesty does not apply, but they may petition for 
a revision of their sentences or for abandonment of the 
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case against them. These figures will not be surprising 
to observers who have been following Czechoslovakia’s 
domestic affairs closely ; an act of clemency was due on 
grounds of humanity as well as political expediency. 
But Czechoslovakia may justly claim that her police-work 
will bear comparison with that of most of her neighbours, 
and that her President has had the courage and vision 
to take the initiative in a policy of liberality and mercy 
which might be followed with advantage all over Central 
and Eastern Europe from Hamburg to the Urals. 
Equally notable was the speech which the President 
delivered on the same day, in the Chamber of Deputies 
at Prague, on the occasion of the annual ceremony of 
the proclamation of an Easter Peace Week. Dr Benes 
declared that Czechoslovakia was determined to avoid 
anything that might increase the tension between the 
Great Powers. She believed especially in an under- 
standing with Germany in the spirit of the latest assurances 
that had been given by the German Government. The 
President went on to express his wish that all questions 
at issue affecting the nationalities in the Republic, and 
in particular the question between Czechs and Germans, 
should be discussed objectively and amicably in an 
endeavour to arrive at a compromise acceptable to both 
parties. He repeated the assurance that Czechoslovakia 
did not intend to join any ideological front, and the 
warning that she would resist any attempt to force her 
into one. He added that it was clear that any conflict 
arising out of a local quarrel in Europe would inevitably 
become general. If all the statesmen of Europe were as 
statesmanlike, the rest of us might sleep easier. 


* * * 


A Plot Foiled in Roumania.—At long last the 
Roumanian Government has taken stringent measures 
against the notorious Fascist organisation, the Iron 
Guard—and has done so, moreover, in circumstances of 
European significance. At the time of the formation of the 
first Cabinet under the Patriarch and the creation of the 
new royal dictatorship in Roumania, M. Codreanu, the 
leader of the Iron Guard, sought refuge in Italy, where he 
announced his intention of retiring from politics. Since 
then, however, a second Patriarchal Government has been 
formed, whose anti-Fascist tendencies, both in domestic 
and in foreign politics, are thoroughly distasteful to M. 
Codreanu and his external abettors. Shortly before Easter, 
he returned to Roumania from Italy, well supplied with 
arms and money, and, according to the Roumanian 
Government’s announcement, plotted a coup d’état which 
was to set up in Bucharest a regime that could be relied 
upon to make Roumanian oil available to the hungry 
military powers of the Rome-Berlin axis. The plot, how- 
ever, was discovered, the ringleaders were seized and are 
to be put on trial, M. Codreanu among them. Thus one 
more proof is provided of the fact that Roumania, under 
King Carol’s leadership, is now firmly set upon a course 
which, while hardly democratic, is certainly more firmly 
opposed to the diplomacy of Rome and Berlin than at any 
time since M. Titulescu left office. The peaceful penetra- 
tion of South-East Europe is not going to be so easy for 
the new masters of Vienna as has sometimes been supposed. 
The domestic implications of the affair are no less satis- 
factory. No post-war private army in any country has a 
blacker record of lawless violence than the Iron Guard 
(one of the discoveries of the last few days has been proof 
of M. Codreanu’s implication in the murder of the 
Liberal Premier Duca in 1934), The Iron Guard has 
derived its strength from the dissatisfaction of the new 
intellectual proletariat that is being turned out by the 
post-war secondary schools and universities of Greater 
Roumania. In pre-war Hungary, no doubt, the Roumanian 
part of the population was starved of higher educational 
facilities, and a redressing of the balance was overdue. 
But that is no excuse for the gross intolerance of more 
educated minorities, especially of the Jews, which the 
Iron Guard has preached, on no better ground than that 
they still occupy a large place in the commercial and 
professional life of the country. Racial hatred is poisoning 
life throughout Central Europe, and the Iron Guard, in 
its smaller sphere, is as much responsible as the Nazi 
Party in its larger. It will not be mourned. 
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Road Wages Bill.—The text of the Government’s 
eagerly awaited Billi to regulate the remuneration of 
workers on motor goods vehicles has been made public. 
Ever since the licensing of goods vehicles was determined 
by the Road and Rail Traffic Act of 1933, there has been 
an obligation upon licensees under statute to pay reason- 
ably high and uniform wages and to provide reasonably 
good working conditions. For reasons examined in a lead- 
ing article in The Economist on April 2nd (page 17) 
attempts to establish effective standards of remuneration 
through a joint Conciliation Board representative of 
employers and workers have largely failed. The Baillie 
Committee reported last year that the enforcement by 
Ministerial Order of agreed decisions relating to wages and 
conditions was desirable. In March of this year a strike 
was threatened on the temporary breakdown of the existing 
voluntary conciliation machinery. The new Bill follows 
the Baillie Committee’s recommendations. A Central 
Wages Board, representative of operators and men, will be 
set up for Great Britain, with Area Boards for Scotland 
and the ten Traffic Areas of England and Wales. The 
Board’s proposals will be submitted to the Minister of 
Transport, who will be empowered to give effect to them 
by Order. This scheme follows closely the proposals 
recently made for retail trade by a Committee set up under 
the egis of the Ministry of Labour, and is symptomatic 
of the current movement to apply established Trade Board 
methods to large and relatively unorganised industries. 
This system of Boards will apply only to the employees of 
public and limited carriers (holders of A and B licences). 
The employees of private carriers, using vehicles in con- 
nection with their own business, were excluded from the 
1933 Act, though such operators number nearly three- 
quarters of all carriers. Under the new Bill these workers 
may appeal to the Minister for improved wages. The 
Minister may refer the complaint to the Industrial Court, 
which will decide the appeal according to existing collective 
agreements if the employer and/or the workers concerned 
are so covered or, if not, according to trade union agree- 
ments or Industrial Court decisions regarding remuneration 
payable for similar work. No new principle is introduced by 
this measure, but it reflects a desirable trend towards 
making effective collective agreements and uniform 
standards in the great disparate industries. Retail distribu- 
tion is ripe for similar action. 


* * * 


Wars East and West.—Both in Spain and in 
China weight of metal is telling against mere human 
devotion. General Franco, aided by the artillery and the 
aircraft of his abettors, has reached the Mediterranean. 
Government Spain was cut in two on Good Friday, when 
the insurgents occupied the coast town of Vifiaroz, imme- 
diately to the south of the mouth of the Ebro. Since then, 
Government attempts to dislodge them have failed, and 
General Franco is now in occupation of almost thirty miles 
of the coast. That this gives him a decisive advantage is 
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all too clear. But if he expected his arrival at the sea to 
produce instant collapse in the Government ranks he has 
been disappointed. Barcelona and Madrid, now cut off from 
one another, are showing equal determination. The Govern- 
ment have remained in Barcelona, while General Miaja is 
in civil and military command of what is now known as 
Central Spain. In both regions the resistance is being in- 
tensified and solidarity between the different squabbling 
factions is being achieved. It will take something approach- 
ing a miracle for the Spanish Government to be saved. But 
they are going about their work as if they were confident 
of the miracle’s arrival. 


* * * 


In China the main battle is raging in southern Shantung. 
This is the region in which the Chinese have successfully 
held off the Japanese attack for two months, and have 
latterly inflicted severe reverses on the invaders. The 
Japanese have now brought up heavy reinforcements, and 
are smashing their way through to their objective, which is 
the Lunghai Railway. The Chinese, however, are very far 
from defeated, even in this single battle of what is clearly 
going to be a long-drawn war. They are showing themselves 
increasingly resourceful in waging guerilla war behind the 
Japanese lines, and they are also showing an ability to take 
advantage of the Japanese concentration on the Shantung 
front by attacking some of the weakened outposts of the 
wide Japanese invasion. China should borrow not merely 
her tactics but her grand strategy from Parthia. She is doing 
so very successfully, and in a very true sense even a Chinese 
retreat is a victory for China, if the Japanese can be forced 
to achieve it only at the cost of precious weeks lost and 
precious troops drawn from the garrisons of Japan and 
Manchuria. 
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Italy and the Suez Canal.—lItaly’s interest in 
the Suez Canal, which has played a part in the recent 
discussions at Rome, has a financial as well as a 
political bearing. During the Abyssinian campaign Italy 
paid in dues from 100,000 to 200,000 gold francs for 
every vessel carrying war materials which proceeded 
through the Canal. From June 25 to December 25, 1935, 
the total payment for the passage of her transports was 
nearly £14 millions. After the war, the number of Italian 
merchant ships passing through the Canal increased con- 
siderably. According to Italian statistics, the total (in both 
directions) increased from 891 in 1934 to 1,987 in 1935, 
the net tonnage from 3.7 to 7.8 million tons, the total 
cargoes from 0.7 to 1.8 million tons and the number of 
passengers from 23,000 to 126,000. In 1937, it may be 
estimated that Italy paid, in foreign currency, the equiva- 
lent of about 300 million lire in Canal charges for “ peace- 
time” traffic in connection with the colonisation of 
Abyssinia. Adding payments for purely military traffic, 
and for the transport of Italian passengers and materials in 
foreign ships, the 1937 total may have been as high as 500 
million lire. British traffic still holds first place in the list 
of Canal users, but Italy has already replaced Germany for 
second place. Though Italians may regard that fact as 
strengthening their claim for a share in the administration 
of the Canal, it can scarcely be a sound argument for the 
expectation of a substantial reduction in the scale of 
charges. Alternatively, Italy might find some compensa- 
tion for her payments if she were in a position to acquire 
a fair holding of Suez Canal shares. But their acquisition 
would be anything but easy. Meanwhile, the Anglo-Italian 
Agreement, signed on April 16th, has reaffirmed the Con- 
vention of 1888, guaranteeing the free use of the Canal to 
all Powers at all times. 


Overseas Correspondence 


From Our Special Correspondents 


United States 


A Needless Defeat 


WASHINGTON, April 13.—-—Unless President Roosevelt finds 
his political touch, the United States faces two years and 
eight months of steady decline. This is the remaining period 
of the President’s second term. From his point of view, 
it is his final opportunity to complete the New Deal, and 
to consolidate the control of New Dealers in the Democratic 
Party. From the country’s point of view, his most important 
duty is to combat the new business depression. 

The defeat of the President over the Reorganisation of 
Government Bill was a needless ignominy. If the Bill had 
been passed, it would have contributed next to nothing to 
the President’s chief objectives. He could have withdrawn it 
at the first rumblings of revolt without losing face. It became 
a major issue only by becoming a question of confidence. 
This the President and his party leaders in the House chose 
to make it. 

So the defeat produced the first successful anti-Roosevelt 
coalition in Congress. And there the coalition stands, waiting 
to do battle over the remainder of the President’s programme. 
If it functions, the New Deal will not be completed, and 
Mr Roosevelt will not dominate the next election and help 
put his successor into office. And necessary steps to combat 
the depression may not be taken. 

There is no comparison between this defeat and the failure 
last year of the Bill to enlarge the Supreme Court. However 
distasteful the thought may be to most Americans, the 
President’s attack on the Court was logical and strategically 
sound. The New Deal represents a shift of political and 
economic power in America, and the Supreme Court stood 
athwart the change. 

But the Reorganisation Bill was not fundamental. True, 
the executive branch of the Government is hopelessly 


cumbersome and inefficient. The hundred and thirty Govern- 
ment agencies overlap, and the White House itself is under- 
staffed, so that some of the finest recruits in the Government 
have had their hearts broken under the New Deal, waiting 
for decisions on administrative measures, decisions which 
only the President could give, and which he did not have 
time to give. Part of the fault has been the President’s enjoy- 
ment of power and his reluctance to delegate it. But most of 
the trouble has been a poor administrative structure. 

There were features in the Reorganisation Bill which 
needed debate and modification. Congress was right to 
examine the change from the system of the Comptroller- 
General to the post-audit in Government expenditure, though 
it probably would have agreed to the theory of the proposed 
system, if carefully applied. Congress was also entitled to ask 
for the power of veto over changes by a majority vote, 
instead of by the two-thirds majority called for by the original 
Bill. It might have strengthened the Civil Service section 
of the Bill—though that would be expecting a loftiness of 
civic virtue new to an American Congress. 


The President Loses Touch 


The President’s loss of political touch was shown in his 
fighting for the Bill at all. Probably he was taken aback by 
the resistance the proposals aroused. And he was misled by 
his victory in the Senate. There he had a margin of six votes, 
Heretofore the House has not revolted, and the President 
must have thought that his troubles were over when the 
stubborn Senate passed the Bill. 

The loss of political touch has been shown, too, in the 
whole timing of the President’s actions during past weeks. 
The new spending programme, which he now feels is 
needed to arrest the business decline, might just as well have 
been decided upon a fortnight earlier. If it had been, the 
country would have felt that the Roosevelt of old was again 
at the helm, and Congress would have sensed his leadership. 
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It rebelled against him, partly because he was doing nothing 
to cope with the depression, and partly because, in a moment 
of great national anxiety, he seemed to be without a policy. 

It may be unjust to blame the President for not deciding 
to spend sooner than he did. He had been told by some of 
his economists that March would see the upward turning 
of the business curve, and he had been won over to Secretary 
Morgenthau’s fervour for a balanced Budget. It may have 
been sensible to wait to see what the March index would 
reveal before abandoning all hopes for the Budget. 

But if it was sensible, it was also poor political intuition. 
It must be that the President did not know how much he 
had lost ground with the vocal section of the public and 
with his own followers in the House, due in the main to the 
depression. He did not foresee that 400,000 telegrams would 
descend on Congress demanding the defeat of the Reorgani- 
sation Bill, all motivated by the same reason, the fear of 
him and the new importance he was giving his office. 


The Opposition’s Future 


It is too soon to say that the new House coalition will 
survive its birth and grow in power and influence. The 
President can decide that possibility for himself. If he chooses 
to fight the coalition, then the great overhaul of American 
politics will have begun, and the effort will be made to unite 
Conservatives of both parties against the New Dealers in 
both parties. 

Then the next election would see a coalition of Republicans 
and Conservative Democrats lined up against a coalition of 
progressive Democrats (for want of a better name), progres- 
sive Republicans and the Committee for the Industrial Organ- 
isation wing of Labour. If the country were still in a depres- 
sion, the Rooseveltians would be sure to lose. If recovery 
should be under way, the outcome looks now like a toss-up. 

But the President has not yet chosen to fight, and he may 
take his defeat in the House as a warning, not as the end 
of his leadership in Congress. He may now be ready to 
compromise with the utilities, for one thing, and give his 
blessing to the deletion of the taxes on capital gains and 
surplus profits. In other words, he may revert to the practice 
of his first term, when he was quick to retreat and take half- 
measures, as long as the general direction remained forward. 

In his second term Roosevelt has been a fighter, whose 
chief fights have gone against him. If he stops fighting 
he will be able to get his spending programme through 
Congress at a price—principally concessions to business— 
and that will be the end, for the present, of the coalition, 


Government Spending 


New York, April 12.—For the past week the Press has 
been so pre-occupied with the spending programme that it 
has given comparatively little attention to the Senate’s 
revision of the Tax Bill. The proposals of the so-called 
spending programme include the usual relief appropriation 
($1,250 millions), an authorisation (passed and signed) to 
lend $1,500 millions to business enterprises, and a proposal 
to lend $1,500 millions to states and municipalities, for 50 
years without interest. In addition, there are the usual 
agricultural subsidies, and the naval programme. 

Government spending programmes are usually advocated 
on the ground that they are necessary because of a stoppage or 
reduction in the required flow of capital into the normal 
channels of private or corporate enterprise. That such a stop- 
page exists in our economy is patent, and the Tax Bill just 
passed by the Senate is intended to open channels of indi- 
vidual and corporate investment. Tax bills, of course, origi- 
nate in the House; and the so-called Senate Bill is a radi- 
cally amended version of a Bill already passed by the House. 
Both bills are now in conference, and it is likely that the 
form adopted by the conference will be passed by both 
Chambers. 

Three features of the Senate Bill deserve special attention. 
First, the Undistributed Profits Tax (on Corporations) is 
replaced by a straight 18 per cent. tax. In the House version 
the “principle” of the Undistributed Profits Tax was 
retained by providing a sliding scale from 16 per cent.to 
20 per cent. In either form, the distinctly punitive features 
of the existing tax would be repealed. This tax has been 
unpopular, partly because of the fact that its imposition 
immediately preceded the depression, and so became asso- 
ciated with it; but specifically because it constituted a dis- 
proportionate burden on corporations weakened by the 
depression, heavily indebted, or with characteristically 
irregular earning power. ; 

Secondly, the Senate Bill provides a maximum capital 
gains tax of 15 per cent. on property held over 18 months, 
replacing the present sliding scale, which for persons in the 


upper surtaxes, averaged much higher. Thirdly, the Senate 
Bill provides that tax exemption should be withheld from 
Treasury securities to be issued in the future. This provision 
was introduced at the last minute, just before the Bill was 
passed by the Senate. 


Tax Exemption 


Under the present system, incomes from Treasury bonds 
owned by individuals are (with minor exceptions) liable to 
full income tax ; but the 3-5 years notes (about half the public 
debt), and bills, are fully tax-exempt ; as is also the income 
from obligations of states and their political subdivisions. 
When the surtaxes were relatively low, and the public debt 
small and shrinking, the tax-exemption feature of these 
Treasury securities made little difference. With each rise in 
the surtaxes in recent years, tax-exemption has commanded 
a proportionately higher premium; with the result that 
capitalists in the higher income grades were encouraged to 
liquidate their taxable securities and concentrate their 
holdings in securities exempt from taxation. 

The markets tended to equate the differences, so that one 
might imagine that what the Treasury lost in revenue, it 
made up in the cheapness with which it could borrow. 
The important consequence was that it “‘ compartmented ” 
the capital market, and exerted a considerable influence upon 
the canalisation of capital. 


Capital Gains 


The capital gains tax has had a varied history. In the 
twenties, capital gains were considered as income, and capital 
losses were deducted from taxed income. This was modified, 
and, in its present form, capital gains are counted as income, 
but capital losses are deductible from other income (except 
capital gains) only to a maximum of $2,000. However, 
income from capital gains is computed on a sliding scale 
which gives alleviation in the case of the realisation of assets 
held more than one year. The Senate Bill in effect puts capital 
gains in a separate category of income, permits the carrying 
forward of capital losses for one year as an offset for capital 
gains in the ensuing year, and imposes a maximum tax of 
15 per cent. on capital gains derived from the sale of property 
held for more than 18 months; sales in under 18 months 
are subject to full income tax. 

Combined with the availability of tax-exempt securities, 
the capital gains tax had proved to be a powerful force in 
discouraging large capitalists from investment in private 
enterprise. That is, entrepreneurial undertakings could offer 
no attraction competitive with the tax-exempt security. 
Even complete non-investment became relatively attractive. 
Nor was the capital gains tax successful in producing 
revenue ; for the higher taxes were applied against a much 
shrunken aggregate of taxable capital gains, as reported in 
the Statistics of Income. 

The Senate Bill is therefore supported by solid statistical 
argument. What the Treasury gained from lower rates it lost 
by tax-exemption ; the capital gains tax had passed the point 
of diminishing returns ; and the net effect was to divert 
capital from enterprise, thus creating the unemployment 
which called for the deficit to be financed by higher taxes 
and by tax-exempt Treasury securities, and so on in a 
vicious circle. Opinion generally rates the Bill as a construc- 
tive measure of the first importance ; and of more potential 
influence than the glamorous spending programme. 


Building Revival 


Business activity in the first half of April has not differed 
materially from the flatness of the preceding four months. 
Concrete evidences of recovery are few and inconclusive, 
and commonly matched by data or observation of continued 
degeneration in other forms of business. 
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There is, however, one conspicuous exception. Building 
in March appears to have shown signs of revival. Reports 
from Washington indicate a lively and widespread interest 
in the new Federal mortgage plans ; and, for some types of 
building, costs are said to be substantially lower than the 
prohibitive levels of a year ago. 

One development of particular interest has recently been 
announced in New York City. Formerly, life insurance 
companies in New York State were not permitted to operate 
real estate, except that acquired under foreclosure. Recent 
State legislation gives a general authorisation, and one 
insurance company has assembled a tract of 120 acres, on 
which it intends to erect flats for about 18,000 families, at 
an estimated cost of about $35 millions. 


France 


Temporary Unity 


Paris, April 21.—-—The Socialists refused plenary 
powers to M. Chautemps and the Radicals to M. Blum. But, 
this time, even the Communists voted for M. Daladier, who 
was supported by M. Reynaud and M. Mandel, advocates 
of the Franco-Russian pact and of a Government of union 
with the Communists. The Socialists then followed suit. 
They voted for a policy of union in the place of a Govern- 
ment of union. 

Moreover, the Moderates agreed to a programme which 
entails inflation, but only as a preliminary to the issue of a 
loan for national defence, instead of the systematical infla- 
tion, accompanied by exchange control and a capital levy, 
proposed by M. Blum. The Government’s success so far, 
with such mixed support, is far from representing real 
unanimity in the Chamber. And confusion is great among 
the Left groups. 

It is notable that, after some doubts, public opinion now 
seems much impressed by the détentes at home and abroad. 
The country is tired of internal conflicts, and at last realises 
the need to bar the incursions of the “ hereditary enemy.” 
Moreover, the British Prime Minister’s double policy of 
treating with Italy while consolidating Britain’s military 
accord with France, and the coming visit of the British 
Sovereigns to Paris, have been contributory factors of first 
importance in this change of atmosphere. 

France now has a Government which should last until 
the autumn. Meanwhile, it will enter into negotiations with 
Rome. It holds 10,000 million francs of advances from the 
Bank of France and has plenary powers until May 31st, 
which should enable it to take measures favourable to the 
success of a large loan—probably for 15,000 million 
francs—and to a revival of business activity. Even though 
the economic recession abroad and the size of the 
French deficits do not justify the hope of a complete re- 
covery, there is no doubt that a series of wise decisions 
should obtain practical results of no mean importance. More- 
over, the demonstration that the way of autarky and 
nationalisation is barred, the end of the unpopular strike in 
metallurgy and the initiation of conversations with Rome 
have had an immediately favourable reaction on the exchange 
market, on the money market, on the public funds and on 
industrials (which have registered a rise of 20 to 25 per cent. 
in four days). 


Breakers Ahead 


The Treasury is partially insured against the requirements 
of 1938, amounting possibly to 35,000 million francs, by the 
Bank’s advances of 10,000 million francs and the prospect of 
15,000 million francs raised by a loan. The main task of M. 
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Daladier’s Government is now to bring about a revival of 
economic activity. The real danger is that the new francs put 
into circulation will cause a fresh rise in prices and a further 
slump in the franc. 

The desired increase in production is rendered more diffi- 
cult by economic troubles abroad and by the forty-hour week, 
which is still staunchly upheld by the Left. And M. 
Marchandeau will have to resolve the difficult problem of 
increasing production by an alleviation of the tax burden, 
while at the same time restoring confidence by more nearly 
balancing the Budget though increasing certain taxes or 
Customs duties. 

In social policy, the Government must draft and pass a 
new law relating to strikes. In financial policy, the agreement 
with the Bank of France to increase the limit of its advances 
by 10,000 million francs must be carried out, together with 
the preparation of the loan for national defence. In foreign 
policy, the consequences of the preliminary negotiations with 
Rome will be eagerly awaited, 


Production and Prices 


The Statistique Générale has just published its monthly 
figures showing industrial production in France: — 


(1928 = 100) 

Feb., Dec., Jan., Feb., 

1937 1937 1938 1938 
General index ......... 92 91 87 85 
ee 89 99 89 9] 
Chemical industries... 107 107 105 102 
eee eee 198 183 166 163 
SINS Sssicesuenisens 89 91 83 82 
SED Avnntcenicdunsaes 83 70 69 69 
Iron and steel ......... 83 87 83 79 
Engineering............ 89 92 89 87 
Automobile ............ 95 87 90 92 
ES a diika cchienaen 80 58 58 58 
Gas and electricity... 120 130 131 130 
Miscellaneous ......... 112 112 107 104 
Old general index 

(1913 =100) ...... 103 102 98 96 


The figures for the cotton industry were as follows : — 
Nov., Dee., Jan., Feb., 
1937 1937 1938 1938 
Spinning (average per spindle 
in kilograms) :— 


INIIR  cuccehsbauhioes 2,071 2,210 1,914 1,811 
DEEDS coupnlacnuéeenes 1,999 2,124 1,780 1,729 
Rinne uke SeeNe ewig 1,813 1,938 2,079 2,074 
Unfulfilled orders ...... 6,198 5,810 5,900 5,797 


Weaving (average per loom in 
pieces of 100 metres) :— 


POCORN oocccsecseveces 4°91 5-31 4-67 4°48 
SEE “chsdcnnusvtusen 4°67 5-35 4-37 4°16 
Bae ccienae 7-32 7°67 8-32 8-31 
Unfulfilled orders ...... 16-62 15-72 16°11 16-10 


Unemployment on April 9th was 395,335, against 398,254 
in the preceding week and 381,855 a year ago. Prices have 
moved slightly upwards : — 

March, Jan., Feb., March, 


Prices 1937 1938 1938 1938 

Wholesale prices (1914 = 100) 
General index .........04. 536 612 613 617 
Domestic products ...... 553 653 656 654 
Imported products ...... 506 537 538 552 
ED Sussswiestesees 518 620 624 613 
Industrial products...... 552 605 605 622 


Retail prices (1914 = 100)... 576 691 692 690 
Lighting & 

heating (1930 = 100) 93-8 115:°6 116-0 116-4 
Clothing... 87:7 100°0 100:0 100-0 


The number of bankruptcies in March was 417, against 
370 in February and 421 in January. 


Germany 


Italy and Austria 


Bsruin, April 20.—Judged by Press (which means 
official) comments, the Anglo-Italian agreement has caused 
no apprehension in authoritative circles. Probably much time 
will pass before the consequences for the Berlin-Rome Axis, 
if there are to be any, will be visible. The agreement may 
possibly be sincerely welcomed as an introduction to an 
Anglo-German deal, from which the Reich, as the only 
complainer, would probably be the only beneficiary. 
Austrian economic questions have fallen into the back- 
ground, or been obscured by the vast unceasing public 
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demonstrations, which swallow much time, money and 
materials, and are monotonous, unanimity being, if some- 
times virtuous, always tiresome. The economic frontier 
is gradually disappearing. Germans may now visit Austria 
and take with them what money they will. Austria’s import 
duty on agricultural machinery has been removed, in order 
to facilitate the mechanisation of farming. 

The veto on the establishment in or transfer to Austria of 
business undertakings by citizens or companies of the old 
Reich (or by foreigners) has been embodied in an Austrian 
State Law, which holds good, however, only until October 
Ist. The Reich taxation system is inevitably being extended 
to Austria. Already the two fiscal systems and the method of 
distributing tax revenue between Central and local govern- 
ments are similar. Austria, like the Reich, has income, cor- 
poration-income, property and turnover taxes, and stamp 
duties, all of which, together with customs, are Federal, 
while the real estate taxes of various kinds, including incre- 
ment tax, certain taxes on consumption (including electrical 
and motor-vehicle taxes) are provincial or municipal. 

Part of the Federal revenue goes to local Treasuries. The 
highest rate of income tax in Austria (for individuals) is 
45 against the German 50 per cent. The corporation income 
tax in Austria is 25 per cent. of the taxable net profit, and in 
the Reich 30, and until recently 20, per cent. TheGerman 
turnover tax, being easy to introduce, will replace the 
Austrian on May Ist. 

Austria has no flight tax. The introduction of the 
Reich flight tax, which is 25 per cent. of the property of 
persons going abroad for good, has been already decreed. 

The Reich Unemployment Board states that the 400,000 
Austrian unemployed do not constitute a reserve from which 
the general labour deficiency can be met. These will be needed 
for local reconstruction. ‘‘ We cannot allow,” says the 
President of the Board, ‘* Austrian agricultural labourers to 
leave the countryside in order to take industrial employ- 
ment.” 

It is noted here that Italian journals predict that the port 
of Trieste will lose from Austria’s accession to the Reich. 
This is contrary to early German comments ; but the Italians 
adduce certain convincing reasons for their view. A minor 
reason is that nearly all Austrian traders or agents who use 
Trieste are Jews. 

In the Reich, the exclusion of Jews from all kinds of 
gainful occupation is going on rapidly, in particular among 
the so-called “ private banks,” which until recently numbered 
about 1,000, the most substantial being Jewish. There is no 
law compelling Jews to surrender their banks, but official 
and officially dictated pressure is irresistible. 


Good Reports of Agriculture and Industry 


The official crop report for April Ist is satisfactory, all 
cereal and fodder crops being better than in April, 1937. The 
area under maize this year will be about doubled, and will 
then be nearly seventy-fold that of 1932. The area under 
maize, *‘ Turkish wheat” as it was first called, was con- 
siderable in the nineteenth century, but this cereal was driven 
out by potatoes and sugar-beet. The results since the revival 
have been good. The import of wheat in the first quarter 
year was 282,400 tons, valued at Rm. 38,720,000, and there 
was a substantial import of oats and barley. 

Retail turnover in January-February was 8 per cent. 
higher than in the same months of 1937. The Ministry of 
Justice, discussing prison labour in industry, states that of 
115,000 prisoners, 85,000 are already at work, some 17,000 
on land amelioration and water regulation, and 3,000 in 
building and metal industries. The occupation of all these is 
permanent. The remaining 34,000 must be put to work at 
their special trades if they have any. 

Railway-wagon loadings in February were 3.4 per cent. 
higher than in February, 1937, and were the highest since 
1929. Pig-iron output in March was 1,521,500 tons ; and in 
the first quarter 4,307,900 tons, against 3,786,800 in the 
same quarter of 1937. Coming after a period of stagnation at 
a very high level, this increase is considerable. The Reich- 
owned Vereinigte Aluminium-Werke A.G. reports produc- 
tion since the autumn of 1937 at the rate of 100,000 tons a 
year, which is tenfold the production of 1933. 

The electro-technical industry is working at its full effective 
capacity, though some shortage of certain materials and of 
labour prevails. The cutlery trades are doing well, and are 
replacing silver and nickel with rustless steel and light metals. 
An attempt is being made to restrict the term “ Solingen 
cutlery ”’ to quality wares. 

The Reich Ministry of Economy has taken over exchange 
control from the Board hitherto in charge. In the main, this 
is merely an organisational change. Owing to Reich loan 
marketing, which began yesterday, the demand for money is 





considerable. The official Volkische Beobachter implies that 
the Reich Debt will continue to increase, by less, however, 
than the private capital-creation expected. Savings deposits 
in the savings banks in March totalled Rm. 16,546 millions, 
against Rm, 14,838 millions in March, 1937. 





Holland 


Higher Taxation 


AMSTERDAM, April 9.—The political disturbances of the 
past month have inevitably been of great influence on 
financial and economic affairs in Holland. The unsettled 
conditions dominated events on the local stock exchanges, 
and security values fell appreciably. The reluctance to trade 
was more widespread than ever, and even first-class invest- 
ment material, such as State loans and leading local securities, 
declined substantially. Several conversion loans had to be 
withdrawn in view of the political tension. 

The Prime Minister, Dr Colijn, broadcast a reassuring 
message to the nation, making it clear that the Government 
were fully mindful of their responsibility to provide for any 
eventuality. The strengthening of the national defences calls 
for additional revenue and new and increased taxation. 
It is estimated that the proposed increases in income and 
dividend taxes will provide over 10 million guilders in extra 
revenue. 

Opinion is practically unanimous about the need to 
augment defences, and the increased tax burden will not 
presumably encounter any very serious opposition—although, 
in the Second Chamber, the alternatives of a capital levy or 
a large-scale National Defence Loan at a low rate of interest 
have been advocated. Voluntary contributions towards the 
cost of our means of defence are already reaching the Defence 
Department in large numbers. 


Foreign Trade below 1937 Level 


Increased taxation would be the easier to meet if national 
economic recovery had not come practically to a standstill, 
giving place, in some cases, to a slight recession. The foreign 
trade returns for March show a decline compared with 
March, 1937, as the following table, compiled by the Central 
Bureau of Statistics, shows :— 


VALUE OF TRADE 
(Excluding gold and silver: in millions of guilders) 





IMPORTS Exports 

1936 1937 1938 1936 1937 1938 

january ...... 79 106 119 50 73 82 

February ... 74 105 118 50 79 82 

March .«..... 79 125 120 55 95 90 
BI aniesnsce 81 142 57 101 
BE bxcsncocs 76 128 53 90 
) ee 77 140 53 95 
Dive kccncvece 80 146 60 102 
August ...... 82 123 63 99 
September... 82 130 72 113 
October ...... 92 149 75 106 
November... 101 130 77 98 
December... 114 128 80 98 
TOME sices 1,017 1,552 745 «61,148 


The value of imports from Great Britain fell from 30 million 
guilders in January-March, 1937, to 27 millions in the 
corresponding quarter of this year, while the value of exports 
to Great Britain in the first quarter rose from 50 million 
guilders to 56 millions. 
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Unemployment Again Serious 


Simultaneously with these indications of declining pros- 
perity, the problem of unemployment is again coming to the 
fore. After the depreciation of the guilder in September, 
1936, a gradual decline in unemployment set in. The returns 
for 1937 up to September showed about 60,000 fewer unem- 
ployed persons than in 1936. Since then, however, the 
improvement compared with the previous year has gradually 
shrunk, and in February, 1938, the total number of 
unemployed, at 420,700, was only 19,000 fewer than twelve 
months before. Actually, unemployment is now at about 
the same level as in 1935 ; and apprehension lest unemploy- 
ment should exceed the 1937 level in the course of the current 
year is a source of great anxiety to the Government. 

On the foreign exchange market, the temporary pressure 
on the guilder brought about by the political disturbances 
has abated. Since the middle of March, the influx of gold 
has come to a standstill ; and the Equalisation Fund has been 
able to cease its purchases of sterling. 

The annual company reports for 1937 are now being 
issued. They continue to show that many companies booked 
larger profits and are distributing higher dividends; and 
the view is confirmed that 1937 was a favourable year for 
many branches of commerce and industry in the Netherlands. 








Li.S.S.R. 


New Economic Policy 


Moscow, March 28.——With the most sensational of 
all the Soviet Union’s treason trials completed, and the 
traitors “ liquidated,” the Kremlin has now begun a propa- 
ganda campaign to turn the patriotic energies of Communists 
from continued purging to more constructive economic effort. 
Under the leadership of M. Kaganovich, Commissar for 
Heavy Industry, who has had significantly little to do with 
the political purge, a series of national conferences have been 
held in nearly every industry to launch the newest New 
Economic Policy and to inaugurate the third Five-Year Plan. 

Preparation of this plan was ordered last June, but it has 
not yet been published. Two of its chief authors, Valery 
Mezhlauk, former head of the State Planning Commission, 
and Ivan Kraval, former chief of the Central Statistical 
Department, are among the Soviet Union’s “ missing 
persons.” They are believed to have been arrested, but there 
has been no mention of them, even in the long tale of treason 
told at the Rykov-Bukharin trial. 

The recent conferences of factory directors and industrial 
managers have shown the new policy to which the third 
Five-Year Plan will now be shaped. It calls for a concentra- 
tion on quality, costs and labour productivity instead of the 
quentity and speed indices with which Soviet success has 
until now been measured. “Cultured production” has 
become the nation’s new slogan. 

According to Pravda, the Communist party’s official news- 
paper, “political vigilance now demands neat, careful 
*‘ cultured ’ working conditions; where work is clean, the stain 
of sabotage will be more quickly visible.” There is ample 
evidence that not only political vigilance, but also economic 
necessity has dictated the change. Although even recession 
is too strong a word for it, Soviet industrial progress has 
struck a snag, and the few control figures for 1938 which have 
been published indicate that the Communists will try to 
overcome it by reducing speed, especially of new construction, 
and by concentrating on problems of organisation. 


Industrial Growth Checked 


How far this new policy has slowed up the rate of Soviet 
industrial growth in 1938 is shown by the following figures 
(in millions of tons): — 


1935 1936 1937 Plan 1938 Plan 
ON "SSieccresess 12-49 14-40 16-1 16-28 
en 12-59 16:40 20-1 20:2 
Rolled metal ...... 8-9 12-40 15-6 15-0 
CARO. Sachedsevtureste 109-2 126-4 150-1 139-0 
I 4-46 5-84 7°43 6°25 


Production figures for 1937 have not yet been made public, 
except for a few commodities. In steel, it has been announced, 
production in 1937 amounted to 17,810,000 tons instead of 
the planned 20,100,000 tons. In rolled metal, 12,930,000 tons 
were produced, against the plan figure of 15,600,000 tons. 
Light industry has reported a production of 14,600 million 
roubles, some 11 per cent. more than the 1936 figure, but 
only 92 per cent. of the 1937 plan. The increase in 1938 has, 
accordingly, been planned at only 13 per cent., to make a 
total production in light industry during the year of 16,560 
million roubles. 
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In spite of the statistical demoralisation caused by the 
purge, and the further confusion resulting from the transfer 
of important metallurgical units from the Heavy Industry 
Commissariat to the Red Army, it is possible to conclude that 
this picture of light industry holds good, with minor changes, 
for almost all Soviet industry. Production increased during 
1937, but at a rate significantly slower than in preceding 
years or than called for by the plan. Whatever the reason for 
this, the Kremlin has apparently accepted the slower annual 
increment, at least for this year, and has determined to drive 
forward major reforms in socialist management, which have 
been long recognised as overdue. 

One of the most important of these is a shift of emphasis 
inside the system of “ Stakhanovism,” the Soviet variant of 
labour rationalisation. Record-breaking coal-miners or 
weavers, fulfilling several hundred “ norms” in a single day, 
have disappeared from news in the Press. “ Stakhanovist 
brigades ” or entire “ Stakhanovist factories’ have replaced 
them in official favour. The cyclical character of most modern 
industrial processes, which require even-paced co-ordination 
more than the “ shock troop” spirit of the Civil War, has 
now been recognised by the Bolsheviks. 

The new policy has begun to show results. On March 25th, 
for the first time in many years, each branch of the iron 
industry, from ore mining to rolling mills, reported fulfil- 
ment of its daily plan. Planned co-ordination, inside any 
factory or in Soviet industry as a whole, is still blocked 
most seriously by difficulties of transport and fuel supply, 
which continue to lag. Until these problems can be overcome 
the rise in labour productivity, which is the chief objective 
of the Bolshevik’s new campaign, is likely to be slow. 





China 


The Balance of Payments 


SHANGHAI, March 15.—-The Chinese Government has 
decided to introduce a system requiring applications for 
allotments of foreign exchange. This decision brings China 
into line with many other countries, including Japan, that 
have found it necessary to ensure by such methods the main- 
tenance of an even balance of international payments. 
Independent observers have expressed considerable surprise 
that China has been able to maintain exchange stability for 
so long, while her coast line has been blockaded by the 
Japanese navy, her revenue and administrative services 
disorganised by invasion, and her territory laid waste by 
military operations. 

Fortunately for China, when hostilities with Japan began, 
in July of last year, there had already been a noticeable 
improvement in economic conditions, and the currency was 
supported by considerable reserves of foreign currencies and 
large holdings of silver. Danger and uncertainty in and 
around the large ports of Shanghai and Tientsin resulted 
in a substantial decrease in commercial imports from abroad 
during the second half of last year, and the demand for 
foreign currency was reduced. At the same time, efforts were 
made to maintain the flow of exports by diverting goods 
through the ports of South China. Invisible exports were 
augmented by an inflow of patriotic and philanthropic con- 
tributions from abroad. Thus, until now, the rate of exchange 
has been maintained with little to indicate any appreciable 
strain on currency reserves. 


Exchange Control 


It is largely because of the formation in Peiping of the 
Japanese-controlled Federal Reserve Bank of China that the 
new measures of exchange control have been so suddenly 
introduced. Already there are signs that the Japanese wish to 
bring North China into the Japan—Manchukuo yen bloc, and 
they are exerting pressure to establish the yen in general 
circulation in the North on a par with the Chinese dollar. 
There was good reason to fear that supplies of the notes of 
the three Chinese Government Banks might be shipped by 
the Japanese to Shanghai and used to obtain foreign currency. 
The National Government objects to assisting Japan to 
finance her military operations against China at the latter’s 
expense, and the new exchange restrictions are the result. 

The efforts made in recent years to unify the national 
currency will now have to be abandoned, and remittances 
between the parts of North China under Japanese control 
and the rest of the country may become increasingly difficult. 
It is reported that restrictions on the supply of foreign 
currency are already in operation in North China, making it 
almost impossible to purchase non-Japanese foreign goods 
on a large scale. 

Shanghai is in a peculiar position. It is cut off from the 
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interior by an area under Japanese military occupation. The 
river Yantsze is still closed to commercial navigation, and 
neither by road nor by railway is it possible for Shanghai to 
carry on trade with the hinterland. The head offices of the 
Chinese Government Banks were transferred from Shanghai 
when the Japanese occupation of this area was completed, 
and, despite the importance of Shanghai as a financial centre, 
the detailed measures of monetary control have to be 
arranged with the authorities at Hankow via Hongkong. 

It is, perhaps, not surprising that some criticism was 
aroused in foreign banking and commercial circles by the 
failure to arrange for applications from Shanghai for allot- 
ments of foreign exchange to be dealt with in Shanghai, and 
more frequently than once a week ; but it is hoped that these 
difficulties will be solved, and that the spirit of co-operation 
between Chinese and foreign banks that has prevailed since 
China adopted a foreign exchange standard of currency in 
November, 1935, will survive this new test. A “‘ gentlemen’s 
agreement ” on the one side to observe the spirit of the new 
regulations, and on the other, to avoid inquisitorial or 
bureaucratic formalities would be most helpful in present 
circumstances, The future of the Chinese dollar will depend 
on a number of considerations, such as the duration of the 
present hostilities, the extent and nature of the assistance 
China receives from abroad, and the policy Japan adopts in 
China. 





Canada 


Politics and European Alarms 

Orrawa, April 3. —— The Federal Parliament, on the eve 
of its adjournment on April 8th, has very little to show for 
the two months since it reassembled. The Government has 
passed through the Commons its Bill to strengthen parlia- 
mentary control over the export of power. But the need 
for the measure has largely disappeared since the intimation 
of the Roosevelt Administration that it is opposed to the 
Ontario Government’s plan to export its surplus power to 
private interests in the United States. 

The Government and people have been following with 
anxious interest developments in Europe, and the King 
Ministry has been receiving regular communications from 
Downing Street. These have been in the nature of informa- 
tion and not consultation; and Mr King has explicitly stated 
that his Government has offered no opinion about the 
foreign policy pursued by the British Government. On the 
whole, to judge by Press comments, probably a majority of 
the Canadian people supports Mr Chamberlain’s temporising 
policy towards the Fascist dictatorships. There is a general 
realisation that the emergence of the issue of participation 
in another European war would split Canada from end to 
end, and there has been a rapid growth of isolationist senti- 
ment—in part, because Liberal elements, who would support 
the maintenance of a system of collective security, would not 
favour Canadian co-operation in any purely Imperialist war. 

A recent Federal by-election in the East Edmonton division 
of Alberta resulted in a great disappointment for the Liberal 
Party which made a determined effort to wrest the seat from 
the Social Crediters. The Social Credit candidate won by 
an increased majority of over 2,000. Meanwhile, word comes 
from Alberta that the Aberhart Ministry, finding further pro- 
gress with a plan of Social Credit impossible for the present, 
has worked out a drastic reorganisation of the economic life 
of the province on co-operative lines. 


Downward Trend of Business 


Winter is now in its final stages and, in the more southerly 
areas, farmers have begun to cultivate the land. Reports from 
the prairie country indicate that the supply of water is much 
better than it has been at this date for several years and, in 
some parts of the drought-stricken area of Saskatchewan, 
floods, which have been unknown there for nearly a decade, 
are causing inconvenience—but also rejoicing. 

The downward trend of business persists, and the general 
index of economic activity, published by the Bureau of 
Statistics, stood at 109.1 in the week ended March 19th, 
against 115.2 a year ago. Data about three major compo- 
nents of the index are given below: — 


Car Wholesale Bank General 

Week ending Loadings Prices Clearings Index 
March 20, 1937... 80-5 85-2 127-1 115-2 
a 5, 1938... 79-6 83-5 107-4 110-9 

» 12, 1938... 76-9 83-2 95-8 109-7 

» 19, 1938... 77-9 83-2 94-3 109-1 


Both the level of business activity and wholesale prices 
are lower than they were a year ago. At the same time, 
Canadian business is holding its ground better than business 
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in the United States. Unfortunately, just when some en- 
couraging influences, like the prospect of a better Western 
grain crop, were being counted upon, the outlook has been 
further darkened by developments in Europe. Leaders of 
business are now faced with disturbed conditions overseas 
which have led to some hesitancy in making heavy forward 
commitments ahead. 


Fall in Exports 


The intensification of the armaments race promises to 
help the export sales of metals for the manufacture of 
munitions, but the export trade in other products continues 
to decline. There was little encouragement in the trade re- 
turns for February. Exports were valued at $60,981,203, 
compared with $75,681,324 in February, 1937, and imports 
at $46,951,619, compared with $48,680,842. 

The shrinkage in export trade reduces the purchasing 
power of large numbers of producers and creates unemploy- 
ment. The latest employment bulletin of the Bureau of 
Statistics shows that, in February, nearly 25,000 people were 
struck off the payrolls of reporting firms, and the index of 
employment on March Ist was 107.8, compared with 110.4 
on February Ist and 102.8 on March 1, 1937. There has been 
a fairly good sale for seasonable spring goods like lighter 
clothing, but, in other lines, merchants have only been able 
to sustain their volume of business by heavily advertised sales 
and by cutting profits. 

While the heavy industries are estimated to have suffered 
a decline of 10 per cent. in their business in February com- 
pared with January, the lighter industries are not experienc- 
ing any such recession and, in some cases, have not reduced 
operations. The newsprint mills are still operating far below 
their capacity, and their output for February fell to 202,601 
tons, compared with 275,532 tons in February, 1937. 

The mining industry still flourishes and exports of copper, 
nickel and zinc in February were 327,727 cwts., 193,022 
cwts. and 277,798 cwts., respectively, compared with 
257,154 cwts., 159,312 cwts. and 142,429 cwts. in February, 
1937. Hopes of improvement in the building industry have 
not been realised. The value of contracts in February was 
only $6,551,000, compared with $9,140,000 in January and 
$8,728,000 in February, 1937. 
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Letters to 


The Trade Cycle 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


S1r,—I have just seen Mr J. C. Gilbert’s letter to you in 
this week’s Economist (April 16th, page 142). I suggest he 
is mistaken in thinking that a committee of economists could 
determine the causation of trade cycles. 

I think it is improbable that statistics will ever do more 
than systematise the symptoms of cycles. When this has 
been done we may be in a position to predict the future 
course of trade with moderate accuracy and still be very 
little nearer to the causes of what we are observing. 

The movements of the sun and moon were known and the 
tides made use of before ever the law of gravity was formu- 
lated. Winter and summer were known by their signs before 
man knew the shape and movements of the earth. 

A committee consisting of an astronomer, a meteorologist, 
a chemist, a physicist, a biologist, a psychologist, an historian, 
an economist and a professional philosopher may one day 
determine the causation of trade cycles; but any less wide 
inquiry than such a body might make must fail. As far as 
one can see, until we do know the causes of trade cycles, all 
attempts to reduce fluctuations are a matter of trial and 
error. 

Yours faithfully, 
C. M. B. RENSHAW. 

Piccadilly, 

London, W.1. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—The interesting letter from Mr J. C. Gilbert 
on the need for a trade cycle policy emphasises the import- 
ance attached to the equation of investment to saving by the 
Austrian and the Keynes schools of thought, and suggests a 
reconciliation of their conflicting views. Each school, in 
envisaging either a too great or a too small production of 
capital goods, has common ground in the implied postulation 
of an inversely proportionate demand. 

Neither view, however, makes it clear that the volume of 
world trade is determined more by actual purchasing power 
than by potential production. In our view a recession in trade 
is the result of a distortion of the international credit and 
currency structure, brought about by the unequal expansion 
of purchasing power in the various trading nations during 
the upward swing of the trade cycle. The distortion has the 
appearance of an excess of voluntary saving over investment 
or vice versa, according to the needs and resources of each 
nation. 

The pari passu increase in purchasing power necessary for 
continued expansion of trade cannot take place under the 
present method of developing the raw materials of the world 
(e.g. tin, copper and rubber), whereby the whole profit of the 
enterprise, after the payment of wages and local expenses, 
reverts to a lender nation. During the last century the rapid 
growth of the population of Europe and America, and the 
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the Editor 


great increase in the standard of living thus made possible, 
counteracted the comparatively small increase in purchasing 
power elsewhere; and, further, foreign lending was more often 
financed through the medium of a fixed interest loan. Under 
present conditions, with these mitigating factors absent, one 
can only expect an intensification of the trade cycle which 
purely internal public works can do little to remedy. 

li, however, a larger proportion of the revenue derived 
from the development of raw materials in a borrower country 
could be retained in that country, the inhabitants would be 
in a position to increase their purchases from the older indus- 
trial nations; and it would be possible during this century to 
raise the standard of living in these more remote countries to 
a level comparable with our own. In this way, any dispro- 
portion between investment and saving would be adjusted; 
a growing volume of trade in both directions would be main- 
tained; and a higher level of prosperity would be established 
throughout the world. 

Your obedient servants, 
ROLLO VILLIERS, 

95 London Wall Buildings, WINSTON DRAPKIN. 

London, E.C.2. 


Sea Power, Oil and Battleships 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sirk,—Your article on “ Italy’s Oil Supplies ” (April 9th, 
page 77) shows how Italy is dependent on the sea for her oil. 
The answer to your very pertinent question ‘ What will 
happen if war or any other international complication cuts 
off sea-borne supplies from the Italian refineries? ” is that, 
in that case, Italy would quickly be beaten in war, as 
Germany was when once her cargoes of all kinds were 
stopped. 

The statement that “ Italy’s petroleum supplies in wartime 
will depend on her political relations with the petroleum- 
producing countries” applies equally to England. We, like 
Italy, have practically no oil of our own, and, even with the 
command of the sea that we take for granted, we can only 
get oil by leave of the foreigners whose countries contain it. 

Accordingly, when choosing between coal and oil for our 
Navy, strategic and, above all, political considerations are far 
more important than technical and engineering considera- 
tions, and therefore the Government must bear the respon- 
sibility for the grave threat to the unfettered use of our sea 
power caused by using a foreign fuel. It is for engineers to 
burn fuel, not to choose it. Many new merchant ships now 
burn coal in the modern way without any manhandling from 
the collier to the ash ejector; in fact, without stokers or 
shovels or coal dust or smoke. 

The present obsession for foreign oil has put the British 
Navy in pawn to people like the Shah of Persia and the 
politicians of Mexico, and it is for the Government to 
redeem our Navy and to free England from the grip of the 
foreign oil octopus by reverting to the use of our own coal 
from under the feet of our own distressed miners for our own 
Navy. In The Economist there is no need to emphasise the 
beneficent revolution in our national economy that would 
be caused by using English fuel for our power in all spheres 
instead of foreign fuel. 

Your Note, on the next page (page 78, April 9th), on 
“Larger Battleships,’ follows naturally on the article about 
Italy’s oil. Because two ships can fire at one ship, but one 
ship cannot fire at two, two “ half-‘ Nelsons’” with six 
14-inch guns in each could beat one of our monster 
“Nelsons ” with her nine 16-inch guns, and the two smaller 
ships together would cost less than the one monster they 
could beat. Both ships and guns should be comparatively 
small and many instead of huge and few. “ Jumbomanie ” 
hails from America, and it is not for us to copy America in 
naval matters. Our battleships are far too big already. 

For two-hemisphere strategy, which we may have to adopt, 
it is easier to divide up many smaller ships than a few huge 
ships; also smaller ships can dry-dock in many places, huge 
ships in a few places only. In short. what we need in battle- 


ships is many “ half-‘ Nelsons’ ” driven by our own coal, 
Yours faithfully, 
25 Catherine Place, GEOFFREY BOWLES. 


London, S.W.1. 
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Books and Publications 


Two Voices* 


“THE transformation of the world,” remarked Joseph Stalin 
to H. G. Wells, “is a great, complicated and painful pro- 
cess.” Mr Strachey, no less than Stalin himself, is undeterred 
by the blood and tears of revolution. True, his Marxism is a 
pliant growth, shorn of many of the knots and gnarls which 
disfigure the parent tree. True, too, his exposition of Labour 
history in Britain is succinct and clear—even when he is 
hardly fair to the movement’s Fabian fathers. But, for the 
future, he can see nothing but turbulent change. Socialism 
must be empirical; but all its ad hoc devices must lead to 
the root and branch transformation of society, which can 
only be done violently. Mr Strachey is not afraid. 

Mr Voigt is afraid—afraid of the amoral brutality, the 
intolerant ruthlessness of the secular religions of Com- 
munism and National Socialism, whose arrogance threatens 
the spiritual values which are to him alone worth preserving 
in civilisation. Mr Strachey’s Marxist masters teach him 
that the crash will come and the workers win with the in- 
evitability of a scientific process. What he calls science, Mr 
Voigt, with a wealth of learned citation in a brilliant, cir- 
cumstantial and thought-provoking book, seeks to expose as 
myth—potent to sway human masses in the mouths of 
demagogues, based on the reality of class as Nazism is on 
the reality of race, but myth none the less. 

To Mr Voigt, Marx was “ perhaps the greatest journalist 
who ever lived.” “His wrath was a prophetic wrath; and 
his voice will never be silenced—by the booming, screeching 
voice of a Hitler, or by the prisons and concentration camps 
of Germany, Italy amd Russia.”” Lenin was “ incomparably 
the greatest strategist of the Great War,” but what he and 
Stalin have done in Marx’s name has left the truth at the 
heart of Marx’s prophesying still unfulfilled. 

Yet Mr Strachey would have us follow the path of 
“scientific” Socialism. His immediate objectives—‘ peace, 
democracy and the standard of life, the three vital bridge- 
heads held in Western Europe by the working class and their 
allies” —would appeal to Mr Voigt. But what are his 
methods? To rest Britain’s future on the Marxian myth, 
to court violence as inevitable, and to create a New Model 
Party of secular Jesuits, “ not tolerating within their ranks 
the co-existence of more than one ideology,” and subject to 
“an omniscient centre disposing of the party members as 
of screws or cogs.” 

Mr Voigt cannot distinguish this creed and policy from 
the messianic and chiliastic gospel and programme of 
National Socialism. Personalities differ. Mussolini is “a kind 
of modern condottiere,’ Hitler first and last a_ revolu- 
tionary, a stage-manager, mystic, hysterical and unscrupu- 
lous. But, from Leningrad to Rome, they all believe in 
violence, and are aware of the popular power of myth. Mr 
Strachey’s analysis of Labour policy, his plea for a Popular 
Front to protect peace and democracy with “ sobriety, in- 
tegrity, earnestness and calmness,” and the lucid reasonable- 
ness of his latest model of shrewd, fluent exposition, all 
these are founded on common sense and disarming 
of criticism. But the stars to which he would hitch his 
wagon are composed of Mr Voigt’s graphically painted 
hell-fire. 

What then are we to do? Mr Strachey’s Popular Front 
may, indeed, be made, but Mr Voigt’s Pax Europica, which 
he would add to the Pax Britannica and the Pax Americana 
lest they in their turn should falter and fall, bringing down 
Mr Strachey’s peace and democracy in the ruins, must be 
erected as well. Mr Voigt is not sure how to do this. Britain 
must be strong at heart to resist secular religions and dan- 
gerous myths; and strong on land and sea and in the air to 
resist the onward march of the greatest military power on 
earth. Her diplomacy must rest on the triangle of London, 


* “What are We to Do?” By John Strachey. Gollancz. 
286 pages. 7s. 6d. “Unto Cesar. By F. A. Voigt. 
Constable. 359 pages. 10s. 


Washington and Geneva; and her greatest danger is not the 
Commintern, despite Mr Strachey’s plausible menaces, but 
the Anti-Commintern pact. In the long run, however, peace 
is a problem of civilisation, not of diplomacy, and Mr Voigt 
can only hope for the best. 


Shorter Notices 


“The Forum.” Independent 
Volume 1. Number 1. 
Street, Johannesburg. 6d. 


South African Weekly. 
Maritime House, Loveday 


The importance of South Africa in British history, in 
British trade and in the Commonwealth of Nations renders 
it wholly desirable that British people should know more 
about the Union and its people than is commonly the case. 
This new weekly, for the unsectarian and non-partisan ex- 
pression of South Africa’s views on national and world 
topics, will fill a wide and unworthy gap in the knowledge 
of world affairs possessed by most of us. The first number of 
The Forum, ranging widely, shrewdly and informatively 
over the continents from a South African base, augurs well 
for its future. It is well presented and well written, and 
should amply fulfil its purpose. 


** Hungarian Expert, 1938.’’ Annually by the Hungarian 
Economy, Budapest. Obtainable from E. Hajos, 
8 Devonshire Terrace, London, W.2. 2s. 6d. (post free). 


This annual is deservedly well known. It surveys very 
completely Hungarian trade and finance, and gives most 
useful information about transport, communications, clear- 
ing agreements and credit operations. Business men with in- 
terests, actual or potential, in Hungary will find this work 
almost indispensable. 
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Building Society Outlook 


LEXIBILITY is the hall-mark of British institutions. 
The British building society movement, whose re- 
cent achievements and future problems are examined in a 
survey published with this issue of The Economist, has 
itself demonstrated its capacity for orderly adaptation to 
momentous economic and social changes. Its constituent 
societies are governed by statutes, of which the most re- 
cent dates from 1894. In that year, the total assets of the 
incorporated societies amounted to £424 millions, shared 
among well over 3,000 societies. The official figures 
for 1936 showed that the number of societies had been re- 
duced to 985 (owing largely to the winding-up of termi- 
nating societies), but that these controlled total assets to the 
prodigious amount of £656 millions. 

The movement, which was founded, like all friendly 
society institutions, on a basis of civic self-expression, has 
developed from modest beginnings into a leading financial 
and economic force of our time. Its liabilities to share- 
holders and depositors amounted to £609 millions at the 
end of 1936, compared with total deposits for the “ Big 
Five ” banks of £2,016 millions. A more relevant compari- 
son is, perhaps, with other media employed by the small 
investor. Balances with the Post Office and Trustee Savings 
bank amounted to £432 millions and £248 millions, re- 
spectively, at the end of 1936. At that time there were 
about £390 millions outstanding in Savings Certificates, 
and probably £70 millions invested in unit trusts. The 
building societies are thus responsible for some 35 per 
cent. of the total funds administered by the typical institu- 
tions which cater primarily for the small investor. 

It is, perhaps, in the building society movement that 
the concepts of saving and investment are most intimately 
related. Of the £609 millions saved in the form of build- 
ing society shares and deposits at the end of 1936, no 
less than £586 millions was invested in mortgage 
advances, predominantly on moderate sized residential 
properties. From our own computations, it may be esti- 
mated that by the end of 1937 the movement’s total shares 
and deposit liabilities had exceeded £655 millions and its 
mortgage assets £630 millions. The total amount advanced 
on new mortgage business in 1936 amounted to £140 
millions for all societies. The movement obviously exerts 
a powerful influence on the scale of new residential building 
operations and, in addition, it has facilitated dealings in 
existing properties. 

Its contribution to the biggest building boom of modern 
times is evident throughout our survey. Convenient mort- 
gage facilities have provided a positive stimulus to build- 
ing activity in recent years which may well be as important, 
qualitatively, as the favourable basic factors of rising in- 
comes and cheap money, and such environmental influences 
as the demand for improved housing accommodation and 
the supply of efficient transport. In particular, the reduc- 
tion of the borrower’s initial cash stake, through the opera- 
tion of the “ builder’s pool,” coupled with lower interest 
raics, has greatly broadened the scope for building society 
business since the depression. But new problems have also 
been created, which may require the increasing attention 
of the societies in future years. Either the movement 
must maintain its total new mortgage business or it must 
squarely face the serious implications of a future reduction. 
The former alternative seems the less likely, on a broad 
reading of the future, unless the societies are to enter the 
non-residential property field, with its risks and special 
problems, to a greater extent than hitherto. 


This, of course, is a long-term problem in essence, but 
its significance becomes the more immediate since heavy 
mortgage repayments are due to the societies in future 
years, in respect of new advances made during the boom 
period. The societies appear to be nearing the point at 
which, granted the maintenance of their share and deposit 
capital, their mortgage business will become self-financing. 
Will there be a common policy, already worked out, 10 
meet the very important changes which this situation will 
imply? Should not the movement’s task be to formulate, 
even now, a broad conception of its future role in a 
country where the major re-housing movement in the 
middle and the upper artisan classes may be losing its 
impetus, and where the population may be tending towards 
stability ? 

It is not the function of our survey to pass any hard and 
fast judgments on a problem whose solution must be pro- 
vided by the societies themselves. But our inquiry clearly 
emphasises certain factors affecting lending policy 
and the demand for houses in the future. In the first place, 
the movement’s responsibility, as always, is to maintain the 
fullest confidence of its shareholders and depositors. Not 
the least remarkable of its achievements during the depres- 
sion of 1931-33 was the continued increase in shareholders’ 
and depositors’ balances. But to-day the total resources 
entrusted to its keeping greatly exceed those even of five 
years ago, and there is some evidence that, owing to the 
relatively attractive rates which the societies have been able 
to offer on new money, the volume of “ cloak-room ” 
deposits has tended to increase. 


Public confidence has been continuously and well main- 
tained since the pre-war Birkbeck crisis, and there can be 
no doubt that the leaders of the movement are fully con- 
scious of their greatly increased powers and responsibilities 
to-day. Yet, at a time when new advance business is tending 
to fall—we compute the decline last year at 34 per cent.— 
and a perceptible, though still slight, economic recession is 
in train, it would be more advantageous if there were greater 
evidence of common policy within the movement. Local 
individualism has served it well in the past; but its 
measure of success is implicit in the practical difficulty 
of co-ordinating different methods of business, all of which, 
in their own context, may be supported by the experience 
of many years of successful working. To-day, the movement 
is more than a series of local units. It is, rather, in a 
stage of transition from local growth towards national 
organisation. ‘The original conception of building society 
activiies did not include the modern, multi-branch 
undertaking, with assets rivalling, and even exceeding, those 
in the care of the largest industrial companies. Our own 
sample of leading societies includes only one-tenth of the 
total number, but covers as much as 85 per cent. of the 
movement’s total assets. So far, however, the different soci- 
eties in the movement have not found it possible to agree 
on a common lending policy in the granting of loans, and 
to-day there are, in fact, two organisations representing 
different viewpoints on this issue. 


Building society well-wishers will surely hope that this 
situation will be remedied at the earliest moment. Yet it is 
difficult to reach agreement, with the best will in the world, 
in a movement in which small, but democratically-minded, 
societies exist in considerable numbers. Is the solution to 
be found in a process of amalgamation? Recently there has 
been remarkable stability in the numbers of societies. Since 
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1928, only 50 societies have disappeared from the register, 
and many of these were of the old “ terminating ” type. 
The remainder are “permanent” societies, and the bulk 
of them, by numbers, are small. Considerations of local 
prestige are still powerful in the movement; and, in any 
case, the legal arrangements for amalgamation between ex- 
isting societies are far less convenient than those which 
apply to companies. Amalgamation must needs be volun- 
tary, in every instance, but the question remains whether 
more efficient service could not be given by the larger soci- 
eties in territories at present covered by the smaller units. 
Already the former have widely spread their catchment area 
through the branch office system. Judicious amalgamation 
seems a logical corollary to this trend in the movement’s 
organisation and internal relations. 

As a contribution towards the achievement of common 
policy, the consolidation of the movement would be impor- 
tant, but it is necessarily a long-term factor. Meanwhile, 
unless there is to be an undignified scramble for a poten- 


Priming the 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT has never been a man to 
do things by halves. Having resolved that the United 
States must spend its way out of the recession into which, 
much to the country’s surprise and the President’s embar- 
rassment, it has fallen in the past six months, he has now 
proposed a programme which all too clearly “ rejects the 
lore of nicely calculated less and more.” The President’s 
proposals fall into three divisions, which may conveniently 
be characterised as Spending, Lending and Expanding : — 
1. Spending. The President has proposed to Congress 
that $1,250 millions should be appropriated for general 
relief through the Works Progress Administration and 
$300 millions for special relief by the National Youth 
Administration, the Civilian Conservation Corps, etc.— 
both sums to cover the first seven months of the fiscal 
year beginning July Ist. In addition, $1,462 millions is to 
be allotted for various forms of public works. The total of 
additional spending is thus $3,012 millions or, if relief 
expenditure continues for the whole year at the rate of the 
first seven months, about $4,100 millions per annum. 


2. Lending. The Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
which is wholly financed by public funds, has already been 
authorised to make loans to private business up to a total 
of $1,500 millions. 

3. Expanding. The restrictive credit policy of 1936-37 
is definitively reversed. The reserves which member banks 
of the Federal Reserve system are required to keep against 
their deposits are reduced by one-eighth, thus transferring 
about $750 millions of reserves from the “ required” to 
the “excess” category. In addition, the Inactive Gold 
Fund has been abolished and the $1,183 millions of 
“ sterilised”’ gold in it, plus enough more from the 
Stabilisation Fund to bring the total to $1,400 millions, 
has been added to the Treasury’s working balance. This 
will enable the Treasury to expend $1,400 millions, either 
in ordinary expenditure or in meeting debt maturities, 
without raising funds either by taxation or borrowing. 
As this sum is spent, or as it is deposited in member 
banks, it will accrue to the excess reserves of the member 
banks, which thus stand to gain by $2,150 millions. In 
addition, the Securities and Exchange Commission is 
liberalising its rules to assist the raising of capital in the 
open market by small businesses. 

These astronomical figures convey little meaning until 
they are related to the existing state of affairs. As for the 
spending, the presumptive annual rate of expenditure on 
relief and public works of about $4,100 millions next year 
compares with actual expenditures in the eight months to 
February 28, 1938, of $1,338 millions—spending at the 
rate of $2,007 millions per annum. The R.F.C., which is 
authorised to advance $1,500 millions to private business, 
had $1,712 millions of previous loans outstanding on 
February 28th. It does not, of course, follow that loans will 
be granted to the full amount of the authorisation, as the 
R.F.C. has paid careful attention in the past to solvency 
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tially reduced volume of future new business, some measure 
of co-ordination is evidently highly desirable, though its 
complete achievement may have to wait upon statutory 
amendment. Finally, the relationship between the capital of 
the societies and their principal assets deserves serious con- 
sideration. To many observers it seems that the movement 
might obtain some advantage if it could attract a 
greater proportion of its resources without an obligation 
to make repayment at short notice, thus offsetting the rela- 
tive fixity of its mortgage assets to some extent in its capital 
structure. Deposits with a term of, say, up to five years 
might suit the societies’ purpose more conveniently than a 
fixed capitalisation of the company type. 

Such considerations as these will doubtless engage the 
best future endeavours of the movement’s leaders, whose 
task it is to administer its funds efficiently, profitably, and 
securely. It has been our task to measure the height and 
depth of that responsibility, in the hope of assisting build- 
ing society executives and investors alike. 


Pump Again 


and security. But if the whole amount is lent, there will 
clearly be a much larger stream of public funds going out 
from Washington to swell the circulation of credit. In 
January the President estimated the 1938-39 deficit at 
$950 millions. But that allowed only $1,226 millions for 
relief, so that the new proposals may increase the deficit 
to about $3,800 millions. This in itself would be the largest 
deficit of any year save only 1935-36, when the soldiers’ 
bonus raised the total to $4,361 millions. But as a measure 
of money “created” by Government finance there must 
be added to the Treasury deficit the amount that the R.F.C. 
succeeds in lending to private business. The net result is 
clearly likely to be gigantic. 

The expansion of the cash base of the credit structure is 
also on a generous scale. It may be recalled that the excess 
reserves of the member banks of the Federal Reserve 
system, at the level reached in July, 1936, immediately 
prior to the first increase in requirements, stood at just 
over $3,000 millions. They were reduced by the succes- 
sive increases in reserve requirements to $773 millions in 
August, 1937. Since then they have slowly increased, owing 
to a variety of causes, to a figure of $1,580 millions on 
April 7th. They are now to be increased immediately by 
$750 millions to $2,330 millions and proximately by ‘a 
further $1,400 millions to $3,730 millions. The clock is 
being put back with a vengeance. 

‘The programme as a whole is thus a thoroughgoing 
attempt to reflate the American economy. What will be its 
effects? Apart from its obvious effect in postponing to the 
Greek Kalends any hope of balancing the budget, can it be 
expected to stimulate a recovery of business activity? In 
retrospect over the last eighteen months, it is easy to see 
that the restrictive policies initiated in the summer of 1936 
made a very large contribution to the present recession. 
The decision to mop up the excess reserves seemed reason- 
able and moderate at the time it was taken. But it failed to 
take account of the relative indebtedness of different parts 
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of the country to each other. The story of its effects has 
been told in detail in The Economist (October 16, 1937, 
page 117) and it need only be said here that the result was io 
impose a severe strain on the money markets of New York 
and Chicago and severely to depress the bond market. 
Between July, 1936, and August, 1937, the reporting mem- 
ber banks of the Federal Reserve system sold $1,707 
millions worth of securities. This pressure was felt at its 
severest in the spring months of last year, which was just 
the time when the deficit of the Federal Budget began to 
decline rapidly. The combined effect was startling. In 
January, 1937, the sums being borrowed on the market by 
the Federal Government and by business combined were 
running at the rate of over $6,000 millions a year. From 
that time the total fell off sharply. It was as low as $4,500 
millions by the middle of the year and only about $2,500 
millions—less than the lowest figure of 1933—by the end 
of the year. The utilisation of savings was reduced by more 
than half in less than a year. 

This was the dual effect of a movement towards credit 
restriction, which depressed the security markets, and of a 
movement towards budget balancing, which lessened the 
amount of public borrowing. It does not, of course, follow 
that a mere reversal of both influences will automatically 
restore the status quo. The horse can be stopped from 
drinking, but no amount of leading him to water can 
compel him to drink if he remains stubbornly unwilling. 
Nevertheless, the experience of the United States in the 
years after 1933 is encouraging. When The Economist pub- 
lished its full-dress appraisal of the New Deal, which was 
published as a supplement to the issue of October 3, 1936, 
the conclusion was reached that “ pump-priming” and 
monetary ease together played a very important part in 
turning the tide and stimulating recovery. 

Thus the evidence of the recent past, both from 1933-35 
and from 1936-37, encourages the belief that the new pro- 
gramme will exert a considerable reflationary influence in 
the coming months. It is being put into force on such a 
generous scale that it can hardly fail to have some effect. 
It would be a great mistake to underrate its potentialities. 
But even if it be given the full benefit of the doubt, is it 
likely to be enough to cure the recession? Should there not 
be other elements in a complete programme of “ re- 
recovery ”? 

Much has been heard recently of the need for restoring 
business confidence. Is not this a necessary accompaniment ? 
In ordinary times there is much to be said for the New 
Deal view that “ confidence” is a product rather than a 
cause of the state of trade. When profits are good confidence 
is high. When profits are failing the unhappiness of business 
men is rationalised—or irrationalised—into a demand on 
the politicians to create business confidence. Now whether 
this argument is generally true or not, it is certainly sup- 
ported by the evidence of, say, the year 1936. In 
the months before the Presidential election of that year, 
the hostility of the business community to the President, 
and their fear of his politics, rose to a pitch that shocked 
the European visitor. It hung like a cloud over the towers 


Hire Purchase Bill—lil 


Criticisms 


N an article in our last week’s issue we enumerated the 
main provisions of the Hire Purchase Bill now before 
Parliament, and described the abuses which it was designed 
to remedy. We now propose to consider certain objections 
which have been raised to the measure in its present form. 
The most influential voice which has been heard in 
criticism of the Bill, so far, has been that of Mr Gibson 
Jarvie, chairman of the United Dominions Trust, the 
largest single hire-purchase finance firm in the country. 
In a letter published in The Times during the earlier stages 
of the Bill, Mr Gibson Jarvie contended that, under the 
clause preventing repossession of goods, after one-third of 
the price had been paid, without a County Court order, 
the owner would “ to all intents and purposes be denied the 
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of Wall Street and exerted a depressing monopoly over the 
conversation of business men. But it did not then prevent 
a very rapid movement of recovery. It is at least arguable 
that, if Mr Roosevelt’s monetary policies restore the 
volume of profits, “ confidence” will return even without 
any abandonment by him of his obnoxious philosophy. But 
it is one thing to create bitterness between Government and 
business when recovery is in full swing, and an entirely 
different thing to allow it to continue when recovery has 
vanished. The onlooker may be permitted to hope that 
the argument will never be put to the test of experience. 
For, whether or not it is true that recovery can come 
without “ confidence,” it is certainly true that its return 
would be powerfully assisted by even a partial and tem- 
porary reconciliation of aims between the reformers and the 
business men. 

Even the combination of monetary reflation with 
political reconciliation, however, may not be enough, for 
there was another element in the misfortunes that over- 
took the American economy last year, in the shape of a 
“ consumers’ strike.” Ever since the beginning of the New 
Deal, the Administration has been trying to raise wage- 
rates and reduce hours. The effect can be seen in the 
following figures, compiled by the National Industrial 
Conference Board and referring to factory workers in 22 
industries : — 


August, August, August, 
1929 1936 1937 
Average hourly earnings... $0-578 $0 -616 $0-713 
Average weekly earnings... $27-94 $24 -66 $27 -76 
Average hours worked per 
SEE Gvicsnbiacabesusisse 48:4 40-0 38-9 


Although the dollars-and-cents income of the average 
wage-earning family was the same in 1929 and 1936, 
labour costs, as measured by hourly earnings, had increased 
by nearly 24 per cent. The inevitable effect of such a policy 
is to make prices higher, and the purchasing power of the 
average income lower, than they would otherwise be. For 
a time this effect was masked, but it appeared with {ull 
force between the middle of 1936 and the middle of 1937. 
In that period retail prices increased by more than 9 per 
cent. Some other prices rose much more rapidly—con- 
struction costs, for instance, by 18 per cent. The natural 
result was that the dollar incomes of the American people 
bought less, retail sales fell off and the activity of the con- 
sumption goods industries actually started to decline from 
the very beginning of 1937. If the American people want 
to make and consume more goods, it would seem to be 
reasonable to suggest that the will-o’-the-wisp search for 
a magic formula by which the average man can produce 
less and yet consume more should be abandoned. 

Last week’s pump-priming programme is therefore no 
more than a promising beginning with the work of re- 
building American recovery. Moreover, it is the easiest 
part, for it has cost the President neither the effort of 
reconciliation with his critics nor the sacrifice of abandon- 
ing cherished but disproved theories. The path of economic 
statesmanship leads on to these more difficult endeavours. 


of the Bill 


security of his goods ” and would not be able to carry on 
hire-purchase business. Mr Gibson Jarvie’s views com- 
mand widespread respect and attention, but his argument, 
in this instance, is somewhat difficult to follow. It may be 
urged that County Court orders will not be impossible to 
obtain, where justice is on the side of the hire-purchase 
trader. And, except in cases where there is hardship and 
the Court orders a lengthier period of payment, the owner 
will be no worse off after a County Court judgment than 
before. The sanction of repossession remains under the 
Bill, though its operation may be delayed. In any case, 
reputable hire-purchase firms do not seize their goods from 
hirers. Mr Jarvie himself pointed out that nearly all the 
transactions of his firm—whose methods stand out as an 
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example to all others—were completed to the satisfaction 
of both dealer and buyer, and that only a fraction of 1 per 
cent. resulted in losses, 

In any case, it is not against the repossession clause, as 
such, that the hire-purchase organisations as a whole are 
agitating. They appear to have accepted it, for the most 
part, as necessary to prevent the abuse of “ snatching- 
back,” without being detrimental to sound business. ‘The 
main attack of the hire-purchase organisations is directed 
against two other clauses of the Bill. The first makes the 
Bill applicable to goods to the value of £100. In the case of 
single articles the limit originally laid down in the Bill 
was £50, but it was raised to its present figure in Com- 
mittee. The objection is that the raising of the limit 
brings practically the whole of the second-hand motor 
business within the scope of the Bill. Second-hand cars are 
nearly all bought on the hire-purchase system, and they 
present certain problems of their own. Being mobile, they 
are easily concealed to prevent repossession. And, for 
various reasons, the instances in which buyers of second- 
hand cars tend to be less responsible and creditworthy 
than the average hirer are sufficiently numerous to invest 
this type of business with special risks. 

The second clause to which the hire-purchase firms raise 
objection—namely that which allows the hirer to return 
goods once a third of the price has been paid—also has 
special relevance to the second-hand motor-car business. 
Traders argue that the proportion of one-third is far too low 
for practical purposes. In the case of second-hand motor- 
cars, and many other articles, it is insufficient to cover the 
cost of repossession and reselling, to say nothing of deprecia- 
tion. Most goods depreciate in value by as much as one-third 
as soon as they change hands and cease to be “ new.” De- 
preciation due to wear—i.e. to ordinary use—is almost as 
rapid. Consequently, goods which have been in the hands of 
hirers long enough for a third of the instalments to have 
been paid, frequently have very little marketable value. 

In a few cases, when the goods are returned fairly 
quickly, and the balance of the instalments, up to a third 
of the hire-purchase price, is paid in cash, the owner may 
be able to save himself from loss over the transaction. In 
other cases the advantage will be very much on the side of 
the hirer. An unscrupulous hirer might terminate every 
agreement when one-third of the price had been paid, and 
take out a new agreement on a new set of similar goods. 
By this means, the system would in effect be not hire 
purchase, but plain hire. The former is devised to enable 
easy payments to be made on goods which last for a reason- 
able time, though not indefinitely; the latter is applicable 
oniy to goods which last for a very considerable time. It is 
true that the Bill includes a sub-section allowing the owner 
to sue for damage to the goods, apart from fair wear and 
tear. Traders claim, however, that this will afford them 
only limited protection, for such damage is frequently far 
from easy to discover or define. 

There is, in fact, a strong case for the raising of the 
proportion from one-third to an appreciably higher ratio. 
Most hire-purchase agreements have hitherto contained a 
clause allowing the termination of the agreement and the 
return of the goods, provided a certain proportion of the 
instalments have been paid. The proportion has usually 
been two-thirds, though occasionally it has been as high 
as 100 per cent. The hire-purchase organisations suggested 
a proportion of one-half during the Committee stage of the 
Bill, and something near this figure would probably be 
considered equitable. Full justice could be done only if 
there were a different proportion for different classes of 
goods, depending on their rate of depreciation, their 
second-hand marketability, and other factors. Such a 
policy, however, would hardly be practicable. 

Objection is also made by the hire-purchase firms to the 
wide discretionary powers given by the Bill to County 
Court judges in making orders. In all really sound hire- 
purchase contracts, factors like the size of initial pay- 
ments, the amount of instalments, and the length of pay- 
ment, are carefully worked out in advance on an actuarial 
basis. Too drastic a revision of the size and frequency of 
payments, such as the judges are empowered to make, 
might turn the transaction into a loss. Traders, however, 
may rely upon the County Court judges to produce a fair 
compromise in all feasible instances. 
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The question of distraint upon hire-purchased goods, 
however, cannot be so readily dismissed. As the Bill 
stands at present, landlords are prevented from distraining 
upon such goods from the moment when an owner has 
begun an action for re-possession; and the goods are exemp- 
ted from bankruptcy distraint during the period prescribed 
by a court for the payment of remaining instalments. ‘The 
hire-purchase organisations are hoping that a clause may 
be inserted in the Bill exempting goods under hire purchase 
from landlords’ distraint at all times. There is here an 
obvious clash of interests, and it is doubtful whether the 
view of the hire-purchase traders will prevail. 

The hire-purchase organisations also maintain that there 
should be some provision to prevent a hirer from remov- 
ing hire-purchased goods pending a court action, during 
which time the owner is powerless to interfere. A sub- 
section to this effect appeared in the original draft of the 
Bill, but was removed as being impracticable. The dis- 
cretionary powers of the County Court judge to order the 
return of the goods to the owner should, however, be suffi- 
cient to cover this point. 

A technical difficulty arises, finally, over the clause 
stipulating that where an agreement is “ linked on” to a 
previous one, the goods in the second agreement shall be 
returnable whether one-third of the price has been paid or 
not. In the case where one item in a list of goods is 
changed and a new agreement drawn up covering the new 
list of goods, this new agreement provides virtually no 
defence against default. If the clause is not modified, it 
will become impossible to change goods included in a hire- 
purchase agreement. 

Such are the main objections which have been raised, 
from the traders’ side, against the Bill as it now stands. 
All in all, the strongest count in the indictment appears to 
be against the clause allowing termination of an agreement 
when a third of the price has been paid. Most of the other 
objections depend upon this clause. If it were modified, the 
passage of the Bill would apparently leave the hire-purchase 
firms with few grounds for complaint. And it would un- 
doubtedly do much to obviate the abuses which have threat- 
ened to bring the hire-purchase trade into disrepute. 

No clause in the Bill, incidentally, precludes voluntary 
compromises on special terms between hirer and owner. 
Action on these lines will in all probability continue to be 
the general practice where possible, as it has been hitherto 
among the reputable firms. The vast body of hire-purchase 
business is based upon goodwill and the desire of both 
parties to complete the transaction, and this will remain un- 
affected by legislation. Considering the wide range of abuses 
that need to be eliminated, it is remarkable that their re- 
moval will involve so limited an infringement of legiti- 
mate business as is envisaged by the present Bill. If, 
therefore, it is found possible to introduce amendments, 
covering the points mentioned in the course of this series 
of articles, either in the later stages of the Bill in the 
Commons, or in another place, it may be hoped that they 
will obtain the largest possible measure of support from 
the institutions whom the Bill chiefly affects. 


£1,300 #7 £1,000 
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Finance and Banking 


Easter Currency Withdrawals.—Comparison of 
Easter currency requirements by the public in different 
years are always complicated by extraneous factors. First 
there is the variation in the date of Easter itself. In 1936 
Easter fell on April 12th, and this year on April 17th, but 
last year it fell on March 28th, and so coincided with the 
end of both the month and the quarter, when the public 
are always in need of additional currency. A second factor 
is the state of the weather, not only during the holiday 
but also during the fortnight or so preceding it, when indi- 
vidual plans are being made. Easter fell late this year and 
was preceded by a prolonged period of fine weather. 
Actually the Easter expansion in the note circulation during 
the past three years has been as follows: — 


Million £ 
DED ng ends bsiaesasstatsesnimeoinieie 17-0 
DI. nccibetnidcmnbeeiaenbbiiees 10-0 
Rane 17-7 


The figures leave a general impression that a late Easter 
is conducive to freer spending by the public, while an 
Easter falling in March is too early to stimulate the full 
holiday spirit. Broadly, general trade recession so far has 
not been serious enough to damp down holiday spending. 
If allowance is made, however, for the rise in prices gener- 
ally, and of railway fares in particular, since 1936, the com- 
parison with a couple of years ago suggests a slight check 
to the volume of holiday spending. 


* * * 


Return of Funds to France.—For the first time for 
many months, the French Exchange Fund authorities 
have been enjoying the luxury of selling francs against 
purchases of foreign currencies. Ever since M. Daladier 
obtained his special powers and with them his impressive 
vote of confidence in the French Chamber, the trend of 
the foreign exchanges has been favourable to the franc. 
It is estimated that since Wednesday of last week the 
French Exchange Fund—first by braking the appreciation 
of the franc then by holding the rate at about 158}—has 
been able to re-acquire about £15 millions of gold. The 
greater part of this total represents the over-sold profes- 
sional position in francs, which was covered with great 
alacrity after M. Daladier’s resounding victory last week. 
Every exchange dealer and arbitrage operator has for 
many months past maintained, almost as a matter of 
course, a short day-to-day position in francs. The 
reversal of this position, more than any other single factor, 
explains the sudden purchases of francs which descended 
on the market in the middle of last week. In addition, 
the pump-priming plans of the United States, and the fears 
of inflation and even of currency devaluation which they 
appear to have initially engendered in some quarters, have 
helped the franc by inducing the repatriation of certain 
funds, held temporarily in the form of dollar balances by 
French firms. A smaller contribution to the flow of re- 
turning funds has been provided by the resale of dollar 
and sterling notes, which in recent years had found their 
way into French mattresses and bas de laines. Most London 
banks have this week received appreciable consignments 
of these homing Bank of England notes. It is significant, 
however, that, despite the encouraging showing of the 


Paris bourse this week, there is as yet no sign that really 
large blocks of French capital are returning home for 
investment. Holders are apparently awaiting more 
specific tokens of the policy of the new Government than 
have yet appeared. On Thursday, indeed, the franc was 
appreciably weaker. After opening at 158% the rate fell to 
160,‘;, and recovered only to 160,;y. 


* * * 


Decline in the Rupee.—<An article on “ Indian 
Banking Trends,” in The Economist of April 9th last, 
called attention to the way in which India’s external 
balance of payments was tending to become more passive. 
Her exports, as a primary producing country, have re- 
cently suffered from the world recession and falling prices, 
while her imports are still high as the result of the pur- 
chasing power created by the preceding period of relative 
prosperity. Our article called attention to one symptom of 
this change for the worse, namely the contraction during 
the past year in the Indian Reserve Bank’s balance abroad. 
Now the warning implied in this analysis of India’s current 
position has received further and more definite justification. 
After having been held at 1s. 64d. for several years, early 
this week the exchange rate for the rupee was lowered 
to ls. 6z5d. At the tender of April 20th, however, the 
Indian Government rejected the-offer of £70,000 of sterling 
at the low rate of 1s. 6d. The difference between the old and 
the new rate may not appear very great, but as the essence 
of the Indian monetary system is the link between sterling 
and the rupee at a mean rate of 1s. 6d., even a small move- 
ment in the rate has significance. Though there is certainly 
no need to apprehend any fundamental deterioration in 
India’s economic position, the fall in the rupee suggests that 
India cannot escape the normal vicissitudes of a primary 
producing country. 


* * * 


United States Silver Policy._-Immediately before 
Easter, Mr Morgenthau announced that the United States 
Treasury was buying all the spot silver offered to it in 
New York—though he was careful to add that this was not 
a fixed policy. In particular Mr Morgenthau declared that 
he was not differentiating against Mexican silver; on the 
contrary, he would buy any Mexican silver offered on a 
spot basis in New York. As for silver bought through 
London, he neither knew nor cared about its ultimate 
origin. The implication is that there is no reason why in- 
creased offerings of Mexican silver in the world markets 
should not be balanced by an increased American demand, 
but this is by no means equivalent to the former agreement 
under which the United States bought each month a 
definite quantity of Mexican silver according to a pre- 
arranged schedule. This announcement, however, has im- 
parted some slight degree of strength to the forward 
market, since it means that Mexican silver may not be 
entirely the dead weight on the market which had originally 
been feared. The spot price, conversely, is weaker; but this 
is due to the appreciation of the pound against the dollar, 
which has reduced the sterling equivalent of the New York 
spot price. 





MONEY MARKET NOTES 


Foreign Exchanges 


THE main movements this week have 
been a certain withdrawal of foreign 
funds from New York, as a result of 
President Roosevelt’s new programme; 
and a general repatriation of French 
capital. The consequence was a weak- 
ening of the dollar from $4.98} to 


$5.01 at Easter and a rally in the franc 
to Frs. 158. Profit-taking has since 
brought the dollar rate back to $4.994, 
while the franc has also returned to 
Frs. 160%. Up to Thursday, however, 
the French authorities were able to buy 
sterling. The position is discussed in a 
Note above. It is thought that, owing 
to the recent improvement in the Paris 
market, the reports of an impending 


French desire to borrow in London 
may be premature. Belgas followed the 
dollar, and guilders were bid down to 
Fl. 4.98% owing to movements of funds 
from New York to Holland, but Swiss 
francs weakened to Frs. 21.69 as a re- 
sult of the repatriation of funds to 
France. The free rate for the Argentine 
peso, which was over Pes. 20 in March, 
has now rallied sharply to Pes. 19. 
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There were reports this week of an im- 
pending Dutch-Swiss loan to Argen- 
tina, consisting of Fl. 20 millions in 
34 per cent. three months’ Treasury 
bills, with renewals up to a maximum 
of two years. It is not easy to see why 
Argentina needs such a loan, for the 
position of the central bank is very 
strong. Nor do the Argentine authori- 
ties desire a further appreciation of the 
free rate, for the recent reduction in 
the surcharge would then become effec- 
tive, with a consequent growth in im- 
ports financed by free pesos. Still, 
this report probably explains the last 
Stages of the recent improvement in 
the free peso. 
* 


The Bank Return 


This week the note circulation has 
fallen by £1.6 millions. Usually the 
week including Easter witnesses a 
slight increase in the circulation, for 
the notes do not begin to return until 
after the lapse of a few days. Probably 
this week’s contraction indicates a 
certain amount of French dishoarding. 


Apr. 21, Apr. 6, Apr. 13, Apr. 20, 
1937 1938 1938 1938 
£mill. £ mill. £ mill. £ mill. 


Issue Dept. : 
Gold . 313°7 326°4 326:4 326-4 
Notes in circula- 
tion .. 464°0 489°7 497-2 495°6 
Banking Dept. : 
a 50:7 37°6 30-0 31-6 
Public Depts. ... 25:6 12:8 17:7 18-0 
Bankers’ Deps. 9i-2 112-4 104:°0 106°5 
Other Deps. ... 38-9 36-8 36-0 36-1 
Govt. Secs. ...... 94-1 11-9 116°1 117-6 
Discounts & Ad- 
vances - 46 10-1 9:6 8-2 
Other Secs. ...... 24:0 20:1 19-6 20-8 
T’roportion... . 32°5% 23°1% 19:0% 19°7% 


Both the Reserve and Government 
securities are slightly higher on the 
week, and as a result bankers’ deposits 
have risen by £2.1 millions. It may be 


Firmer Markets.—Although the stock markets took 


presumed that French dishoarding, 
followed by the repatriation of French 
funds and gold sales by the British 
Exchange Account, would lead to a 
reduction in the Treasury bills held by 
the British banking system, offset by a 
replenishment of the banks’ cash. 


* 


The Money Market 


While money is still very easy, 
several of the clearing banks have had 
to call this week. The general expecta- 
tion is that though money will remain 
easy this month, it will become slightly 
tighter in May. The reason is that the 
market obtained very poor Treasury 
bill allotments in February and so will 
be short of May maturities. But 
much depends upon how the market 
fares at the May Treasury bill tenders. 

April 22, Apr. 13, Apr. 21, 
1937 1938 


1938 
% % % 

RE ER sedcicccocscccs 2 2 2 
London Deposit Rate... lg lg ly 
Short Loan Rates : 

Clearing Banks ...... 19-1* Ip~1* lg-1* 

GES eaeacadtenceseccce 53-34 1p—5g 1p—5g 
Discount Rates : 

Treasury bills ......... lg lp lo 

Three months’ bank 

__ | Poser eirvcrett 179-916 1739-916 1739 


* Viz. lo per cent. for loans against Treasury bills 
and other approved bills and British Government 
securities within six months of maturity. 54 per 
cent. from loans against 1 per cent. Treasury bonds 
and other gilt-edged stocks within six months of 
maturity. 1 per cent. for loans against other 
collateral. 


On April 15th, the market obtained a 
41 per cent. allotment of Treasury bills 
at £99 17s. S5d., or one penny better 
than 4 per cent. Some £45 millions 
of bills were allotted. This was a fairly 
good result, but the banks remain keen 
buyers of July bills, and the market is 
not always able to meet the banks’ 
needs. There is little definite news yet 


Investment 


of the City’s inclination to take up 
Italian commercial bills at cheaper 
rates. 

* 


The Bullion Market 


In spite of the improvement in 
Paris, there has been a fair Continental 
demand for gold all the week, which 
may imply a tendency to switch funds 
over from dollars into gold. All sup- 
plies have come from official sources. 
The premium this week has been too 
high to permit of arbitrage operations. 


Silver, 





Gold | price per oz. 

standard 
Date bois id ee. 

a 

Price ane Amt. Two 

per fine} pi, | dealt | Cash | ying 
oz. | et F 

count | 
tink Et en er 
{ [ | { 

1938 | s. d.| d. | £7000! d. | d. 
Apr. 14...... 1139 8 | 2pm) 143 18164, | 18Tig 
“vases 1139 6 7 pm 357 |1815;g | 1853 
“— oe 139 6 Spm 375 \i8dig | 18%¢ 


oy itecets |139 62/212 pm) 333 {18316 | 1853 
{ | a 
* Above or below American shipping price. 
The New York price of silver remained at 43 cents 
per ounce -999 fine during the week. 


The silver market has been narrow and 
early influenced by passing events. 
India has been both a buyer and seller 
with no sign of any replenishment of 
Bombay stocks. There has been further 
Continental and speculative selling. In 
spite of Mr Morgenthau’s Easter state- 
ment, referred to in a Note above, 
it is still true to say that the market 
is feeling the shock of the American 
suspension of purchases from Mexico. 
Thus prices must still be regarded as 
unstable, whenever they are at or above 
the American parity. 


Meanwhile, trade at home is holding up, on the whole, 


a reactionary turn in the middle of this week, both in 
London and in Wall Street, their behaviour has continued 
to afford evidence of a tentative return of interest, parti- 
cularly among institutional investors. Since The Financial 
News’ index of British ordinary shares touched its lowest 
level for this year, at 79.4 on March 16th, there has been, 
in London, a phase of fairly sharp recovery which carried 
the index to 86.0 by March 25th, a phase of renewed in- 
decision during which the index sagged to 83.8 on March 
30th, and a spell of buying which has taken the index to 
a present level of 91.0. In New York, the Dow Jones in- 
dustrial index rose from 98.95 on March 31st to 121.00 on 
April 16th, but closed on Wednesday no better than 114.90. 
There would appear to have been enough in the news, 
during the last two or three weeks, to produce a recovery, 
but not enough to induce a real return of confidence. The 
closing of bear positions revealed a potential shortage of 
stock, but the really firm new buying necessary to exploit 
this condition has so far failed to materialise. And in Lon- 
don the fact that the Easter holidays came only a week 
before the end of a long Stock Exchange Account and only 
ten days before the Budget, induced a good deal of profes- 
sional “ evening up ” before, instead of after, Easter. 


* *« * 


A good Budget (“ good” in the sense that it bridged 
any gap in the revenue by increased borrowing rather than 
by new direct taxation) might provide the bulls with an 
argument for continued recovery in share values. Without 
putting too optimistic a construction on the Anglo-Italian 
Agreement, the Stock Exchange believes that it has appre- 
ciably lessened immediate political tension in Europe. 


better than many people expected. A dangerous position in 
France has been alleviated by M. Daladier’s advent. And 
the American President has moved his foot from the brake 
to the accelerator pedal. If every one of these possibilities 
were to develop as the markets would like, the depression of 
1937-38 might turn out to be V-shaped after all; and in the 
summer or early autumn security prices might rise impres- 
sively. But there are at the moment rather too many “ ifs ” 
in the hypothesis. The Italian Agreement touches only 
indirectly the real European problem, whose crux is the 
future relationship of Great Britain and France with Nazi 
Germany. The volume of new industrial orders is insuffi- 
cient to maintain indefinitely the present activity of British 
trade. M. Daladier and his Government are enjoying only 
a respite, and not a victory. And whether pump-priming 
will produce a sustained recovery in the United States, so 
long as the feud between the President and Big Business 
retains its present bitterness, is open to grave doubt. On the 
whole, investors are unlikely to abandon their ingrained 
caution until the horoscope has become clearer. 


* * * 


I.C.I1. Meeting.—The report of Imperial Chemical 
Industries is so fully documented that the annual meeting 
provides admirable opportunity for broader review. And 
Thursday’s meeting assembled with the knowledge that 
two highly important general matters might come up for 
consideration—the recent management changes and the 
problem of the group’s investments. Lord McGowan added 
little to the details of the changes in the organisation of 
management, which were fully described and charted in 
the report. He did emphasise, however, his conviction 
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IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES, LIMITED 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 


BEING A STATEMENT COMBINING THE ASSETS AND LIABILITIES OF IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES, LIMITED, AND 124 SUBSIDIARY 
COMPANIES AS AT 31ST DECEMBER, 1937 


I. Share Capital of Imperial Chemical Industries, Limited 
Authorised Issued 


7% Cumulative preference shares ............s0..0.00+ 23,800,956 23,800,822 
IIE Soon a nk oaaemnbnenmessnneill 50,402,496 50,401,861 
EE ELODIE: 20,796,548 can 


ee 95,000,000 74,202,683 
Il. Surplus of Assets over Liabilities and Share Capital 
less amount attributed to shares of subsidiary com- 
panies not held within the Group, represented by 
reserves and undistributed profits :— 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. ................. 11,716,179 
TIL csi scien eiensipacenmbieenonnese’ 684,836 


III. Interest of Outside Shareholders 
Amount attributed to shares of subsidiary companies 
Se ED URE TEED MINNIE... coc cscscoccccnccnscccccce 
IV. Debentures and Secured Loans of Subsidiary Companies 
after deducting Inter-Merger Holdings................ 
V. Current Liabilities and Provisions 
Sundry creditors, loans, unclaimed dividends, 
accrued charges and provisions for taxation and 
SE eicssnsacliohnarinanninsssnenbehesnrensveevees 12,062,876 
Interest accrued on debentures and secured loans 
of subsidiary companies after deducting interest 
attributable to Inter-Merger Holdings ..... ae emaaee 93,314 
Provision for final dividends (gross) of Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Ltd., in respect of 1937...... 3,605,131 


12,401,015 


2,334,437 
5,888,693 


15,761,321 


Nore.—The full statement also includes notes on various figures 
and a statement of contingent liabilities existing at 
December 31, 1937. 








110,588,149 


I, Fixed Assets (at cost less amounts written off) £ L 
Land and buildings............... ih sahebenalendiaionnsiubinine 23,857,128 
I icnsenscsnecinasceniusasscocescncceess SRMIET 
Ships, rolling stock, furniture and office equipment 1,225,785 
57,482,100 
Less obsolescence and depreciation reserves......... 5,635,226 
——— 51,846,874 


II. Intangible Assets 
Patents, processes, mineral rights, trade marks and 
goodwill represented by the excess of share pur- 
chase consideration over the book value of net 
tangible assets of subsidiary companies less 


SII TNEL socdicticheconenteesesonsscaspedececese 15,699,000 
III. Investments 7 
Shares and debentures in associated companies 7,435,666 


(These investments have been taken at or under 
cost or as revalued on the basis of earning capacity 
on the liquidation of Nobel Industries, Lid., in 
1928, less amounts written off.) 
IV. Current Assets 
Cash at Bankers and in hand ..........cccccscssscsesees 2,693,048 
Marketable and other investments of Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Ltd., and its Home and 


Foreign subsidiaries ..............ccececesg 8,413,550 
Less amounts written off in 1937 ....... 1,500,000 
———_ 6,913,550 
(There was a depreciation at the date of this 
statement of £324,066 on the marketable and 
other investments). 
Stocks of raw materials, stores, finished goods, etc., 
OR SR OE Oi NE Cie ccenseccnvescocccesesas -»» 13,720,125 
Sundry debtors, bills receivable, loans, dividends 
uncollected and payments in advance (less reserves) 
including income tax recoverable from final divi- 
SE kbtnliikawdtecnesenseouas seveee 12,279,886 


35,606,609 


110,588,149 





that this further development of the policy of decentralisa- 
tion would be “ of great benefit” to the company. Again, 
the account of the board’s stewardship over its marketable 
investments should disperse market misgivings regarding 
the effect of recent losses on the company’s financial posi- 
tion. The net balance of capital profit on original merger 
values of investments amounts to £3,700,000, and the net 
loss on post-merger investment transactions is no higher 
than £100,000. This basis, of course, is a legitimate 
criterion for judging the success of investment policy, 
although the directors would no doubt agree that it is not 
the only consideration involved. The major part of the 
depreciation of £1,824,066 on the book value of invest- 
ments last December related to the valuation of the German 
investments, which are still to be retained, while the un- 
accounted depreciation of £324,066 outstanding after the 
transfer of £14 millions from general reserve at the end of 
last year has since been reduced to £214,594. 


* * * 


Points emphasised in the review of trading conditions 
include the repeated declaration that a “ very small per- 
centage ” of the group’s activities are concerned with arma- 
ment orders. The defence programme, for the most part, 
exerts an indirect influence on the company’s business, but 
certain works have been carried out by the company, 
largely as agents for the Government. The review of foreign 
conditions, indeed, leaves little doubt that peace and not 
war best serves the company’s widely-dispersed interests. 
Reviewing the prospects for 1938, the chairman stressed 
the importance of conditions in the United States, but he 
made the significant statement that, even if British indus- 
trial activity in 1938 showed some decline, the company 
should not be affected in comparable measure. Widespread 
interests, secular expansion in certain products, and greater 
productive efficiency appear to justify this expectation. In 
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terms of dividends it has long been recognised that the 
board’s distribution policy is designed to assure the 
optimum degree of stability, through good and bad years 
alike. The past year, however, was one of “ exceptional 
activity and profit,” and was so recognised in the divi- 
dend. The ordinary stock can consequently be valued on 
the assumption that, if dividend changes occur, they will 
normally be of small dimensions in either direction. 
+ * . 


I.C.I1. Group Assets.—In future years the company 
will include a consolidated balance sheet in the report. 
The first statement of the group’s assets and liabilities, at 
the end of 1937, was, however, distributed at this week’s 
meeting, and is reprinted in full at the head of this page. 
It shows a balance sheet total of £110,588,149, compared 
with £97,999,454 for the parent company. Of this total, 
fixed assets, less obsolescence and depreciation reserve, 
account for £51,846,874, and intangible assets, such as 
patents and other rights (represented by the excess of pur- 
chases considerations over the net worth of subsidiary 
companies) amount to £15,699,000. This sum appears 
substantial, but it represents just Over two years’ purchase 
of the 1937 net profits. In addition, investments in asso- 
ciated companies total nearly £74 millions. Current assets, 
including marketable investments, are entered at 
£35,606,609, and after providing for current liabilities and 
other provisions, net liquid assets amount to £19,845,288. 
Of this sum £2,693,048 is represented by cash. Inspection 
of the liabilities side of the statement reveals that the sur- 
plus of assets over liabilities and share capital for the sub- 
sidiaries amounts to no more than £684,836, which appears 
to confirm the directors’ contention that no appreciable 
prior reservation of profits has been made by the subsidi- 
aries before the parent company’s revenues are struck. Obso- 
lescence reserves represent 12 per cent. of the book values 
of land, property and machinery. During the past four 
years, however, the company has expended over £13 
millions on new physical assets, and it would appear that 
the increase in the obsolescence allocation in 1937 from 
£1 million to £14 millions may be a permanent feature, in 
view of the larger volume of fixed plant which the group 
must now provide for. All told, the directors may be con- 
gratulated on the publication of a consolidated balance sheet 
which both reflects their cautious financial policy in the past 
and underlines their high responsibilities for the future. 


* . * 
Lever and Unilever Dividends.—The re-arrange- 
ment of the British and Dutch interests of the Unilever 


group last year had among its objectives the payment of 
more generous dividends than had been possible under the 
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original arrangement between its two branches. These ex- 
pectations have now been realised. Lever Brothers and 
Unilever, which declared an interim of 4 per cent. in 
November, have announced a final payment of 6 per cent., 
making 10 per cent. for 1937, compared with the equiva- 
lent of 74 per cent. for the previous year, when earnings 
amounted to 15.6 per cent. on the former Unilever shares. 
Lever Brothers and Unilever N.V. have also raised the divi- 
dend on the Fl. 1000 shares from Fl. 55 to Fl. 75, in 
similar proportion. To what extent this increase in pay- 
ments is due to the rearrangement of the group, and how 
far it has proceeded from an actual increase in earnings 
last year, the forthcoming accounts may reveal. From the 
reports published by the British subsidiaries, it would seem 
that a significant increase in earnings was achieved in 1937. 
The re-division of profits within the group, based on 
equalitarian distribution of profits by both British and 
Dutch companies, has quickly proved its advantages. 


* * * 


Cunard Group Position.—Conditions in the North 
Atlantic passenger trade in 1937 were the most favourable 
since the depression, and Cunard White Star earnings, 
assisted by a full year’s operation of the “ Queen Mary,” 
have responded very satisfactorily. Total revenue increased 
by £1,340,723 to £8,222,042, and after deducting operat- 
ing expenses, gross profits have advanced by no less than 
£717,407 to £1,305,830. The course of operating profits set 
out in the following table proves yet again that shipping 
operations are distinctly highly geared, since a substantial 
proportion of operating costs is of a fixed character: — 


1935 1936 1937 
£ £ £ 
TO CAD: oc dissec csvecer . 5,956,929 6,881,319 8,222,042 
Operating expenses ...... 5,984,595 6,292,897 6,916,212 
Operating profit ............ Dr. 27,666 588,422 1,305,830 
Depreciation of fleet ...... ee ie 1,111,423* 
EE con verehusguckeisoeninnbiee 10,950 7,750 7,750 
Depreciation of plant...... 11,903 13,213 14,055 
Ist debenture interest...... 11,250 20,800 26,250 
BN EE scccssnsacsenicess Dr. 61,769 546,659 146,352 
Carried forward ............ Dr. 469,859 76,800 223,152 


* Covering depreciation on S.S. “‘ Queen Mary” from May- 
December, 1936, £135,143, and depreciation of fleet for 1937, 
£976,280. In addition, £6,348,663 written off ships (except 
S.S. “ Queen Mary ’’) from share premium account, including 
£2,466,410 depreciation to 1936. 


This scale of profits, however, has served to cover deprecia- 
tion on the “ Queen Mary” for part of 1936, and for the 
full fleet last year. The total provision, which requires 
£1,111,423, seems by no means ungenerous, and the fact 
that it has been earned may be regarded as the first major 
step in the company’s progress towards fuller prosperity. 
In addition, the balance of £6,348,663 on share premium 
account has been applied to writing down the fleet from 
£18,717,400 to £12,962,149. Incidentally, the expenditure 
to date on the as yet unnamed “ Queen Elizabeth” is not 
separately distinguished. This transfer, however, is of little 
more than accounting significance, for when the Cunard 
and Oceanic fleets were transferred to the company in 
1934, the share considerations were taken at a 100 per cent. 
premium. Yet the amount available for distribution on the 
income debentures and share capital is no higher than 
£146,352, a fact which, for a prosperous year, underlines 
the necessity for Government financial assistance in the 
Atlantic passenger trade. 


* * * 


Perusal of the complicated financial provisions governing 
the service of the prior charges—they have yet to be 
increased when the “ Queen Elizabeth” is completed— 
proves very plainly that the Cunard Steam Ship’s 62 per 
cent. equity in the operating company is of a deferred 
character. This company’s income last year amounted to 
£355,382—a slight reduction on the 1936 figures of 
£361,719. After depreciation and debenture service, the 
balance available for dividends amounted to £24,516 
against £22,740, and the surplus has again been added to 
the balance carried forward. These results, it would seem, 


scarcely reflect the improvement achieved by the principal 
subsidiaries. Despite various operating difficulties, both 
the Port Line and Thos. and Jno. Brocklebank companies 
doubtless earned more satisfactory profits in 1937, although 
the directors refer to “an unfortunate reaction” in the 
Indian trade this year. The company’s preference dividends 
are in arrear since 1931, and the prospect of early and 
adequate remuneration on the holding of Cunard White 
Star shares is quite uncertain. A more immediate matter, 
perhaps, is whether the setback in shipping conditions will 
affect the introduction of the long-awaited reconstruction 
scheme. Meanwhile, the first preference stock at 444 
and the ordinary shares at 3s. 73d. stand at little more than 
half the level recorded a year ago. 


* * * 


Shipping Results.—Reports published recently by 
three other shipping companies—of which Court Line and 
King Line are carriers of general cargo and John I. Jacobs 
owns tankers—emphasise the remarkable rate of recovery in 
1937. The three concerns necessarily differ in the measure 
of their achievement, but all have been able to reward 
the stockholder for patience in lean years, to increase their 
depreciation, to improve their liquid position, and in two 
cases to reduce indebtedness. Earnings for the past three 
years are analysed in the following table: — 


) viii allen 
Total | Earned 


Ord. Div. Current 
Company Profits | for Divs. “- : 


Earned} Paid | Price | Yield 
—_—_——_— a - } — 
£ | £ 
| 
| 








\ 
% | 9 s.d.| % 
Court Line— Cae - - 
BO is eniiacilaeebinetly | 98,837 | Nil* | Nil | Nil |} 
SEG sssereinattcnrissenniarereria | 134,705 | 12,097*} 3-5 Nil | $159 | 11-5] 
I ccustaseonegemiennnnees | 372,668 | 191,275 | 43-741 25 | J (6/8) | 
| 
King Line— | 
Pr sinnencineiihissimweth | 52,793 |Dr3,160 | Nil | Nil | 
icenehonsunaneeues | 103,794 | 10,147 | 2-7| Nil | $189] 8-53 
I eiscecnienahssonninamics | 215,748 | 64,411 | 17-2¢ 8 | J (£1) 


John I. Jacobs— } | 
EE isn cos cnlipielciedincens | 56,114 | 26,924} 10-0t! 5 |} 
DD eccacincctnensendenitlins | 64,468 | 41,947 | 20-0 712! >246] 8-88 
RUE shcicdesuitaiadenntsoss 196,209 | 124,518 | 66:2 | 1712 \j (12s.)} 


/ 


; seateisiesianie Risenaioal etemanin 


* After 112 years’ debenture interest in 1935 and 219 years’ in 1936. t After 
charging only one year’s preference dividend. + Before charging premium 
on debenture or loan redemption. 


Unfortunately, the sharply rising trend of freight rates 
sO prominent in the first part of 1937 has for some time 
been reversed, but while the outlook for the current year 
is much less cheerful, it is assisted, in part, by some carry- 
over of business arranged at last year’s more favourable 
rates. These companies, moreover, can face the more diffi- 
cult circumstances of the current year with a much 
strengthened financial position. Court Line, for instance, 
have provided £150,000 against £35,000 for depreciation, 
though this is partly balanced by the payment in 1937 of 
Only a year’s debenture interest instead of 24 years’ as in 
1936. The heavy reconditioning, Lloyd’s survey, and laying- 
up expenses, which absorbed some £45,000 in 1935, have 
been saved, but the conservatism of the distribution is in 
part explained by the provision of £50,000 for the 
premium on £500,000 debentures redeemed last Decem- 
ber. King Line have done even better than the profits 
figures suggest, since earnings in 1935 and 1936 included 
an unstated amount of subsidy. Some £63,000 for arrears 
of depreciation still remain, but ground lost in the de- 
pression has been overtaken, and in 1937 as much as 
£133,716 was written offer the fleet from profits, together 
with £49,312 from profits on the sale of vessels, while a 
loan of £444,000 has also been repaid. John I. Jacobs 
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and Company, who own tankers, report total profits in 
1937 which are over 25 times as great as in 1932. Divi- 
dends were resumed in 1935, when a capital reconstruc- 
tion was effected, but last year about £88,000 was added 
to reserves and carry-forward, compared with net ordinary 
dividends of £31,500. All told, shipping results for 1937 
have been satisfactory, but their vulnerability to a setback 
in trade and freight rates is reflected in current yields. 


* * * 


Walsall Conduits Report.—This electrical manufac- 
turing company has followed up its announcement of a 
55 per cent. dividend with a good report. Few newcomers 
to the market have distinguished themselves so satis- 
factorily. Already in 1936, earnings had outstripped the 
rising trend of prospectus profits, and last year’s profits 
have further jumped to £156,384, against £118,344. 
After tax and N.D.C. have absorbed £44,000, the amount 
earned for dividend is £112,084, compared with £12,462 
in the last seven weeks of 1936 (after deducting certain 
expenses), and pre-incorporation profits of £101,802. 
The 5 per cent. preference dividend absorbs £7,505 net, 
and £104,579 is consequently available for the ordinary 
shares, equivalent to no less than 93 per cent. The 55 per 
cent. distribution is thus liberally covered, and leaves 
£22,700 to be added to the carry forward, and an in- 
augural reserve allocation of £20,000. Evidence of pro- 
gress is also to be found in the balance sheet, for con- 
siderable increases are shown in stocks, debtors and 
creditors. Holdings of Government securities, which 
were formerly quite small, have risen to over £65,000, 
the increase of £60,000 more than offsetting a £10,000 
drop in cash. The company’s ability to take full ad- 
vantage of general trade conditions has been demonstrated, 
but current yields of 14.9 per cent. on earnings and 8.9 
per cent. on dividend suggest that the market does not 
overlook the possibility that the concern may be sensitive 
to business recession. 


* * * 


British Celanese Preference Surprise.—The an- 
nouncement, over the Easter holiday, that the directors 
of British Celanese had decided to pass the payment of 
the 7 per cent. cumulative first preference dividend, 
due on April 30th, came as a distinct shock, and the £1 
shares which fell to 10s., were unable to maintain this 
lower level. The directors refer in their statement to the 
unfavourable trading conditions which have prevailed. 
A clear indication of difficulty in maintaining profits 
was also given in the chairman’s speech last November, 
which disclosed that, while the trading volume for the 
first quarter of the financial year commencing in March, 
1937, was higher than in the preceding year, estimated 
profits were not quite so good. Unfortunately for the 
company, the indications of a desire for co-operation 
within the industry, to which the chairman also referred, 
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have not apparently been followed by positive achieve- 
ment. It is difficult, in view of the current problems of 
the textile trades, to assess the prospects for the first 
preference shares. During the two financial years ending 
in February, 1936, 3} years of dividend arrears were 
overtaken, and the full dividend for 1936-37 left a balance 
almost sufficient to cover six months’ dividend on the 
second preference shares to October, 1930. First prefer- 
ence shareholders will await the full report with some 
anxiety, to discover whether the process of accumulating 
heavy dividend arrears must again be repeated. Mean- 
while, it would appear that the board’s intention, 
expressed in the last report, to deal with the arrears on 
the second preference shares “ in a manner which would 
not entail any sacrifices by any class of shareholders ” 
has for the time being been frustrated. 


* * * 


W. T. Henley’s Profits.—In 1936 this company 
simultaneously reached its centenary and record profit 
levels. In 1937, however, these records were broken, for 
total profits exceeded £450,000 for the first time. After 
charging income tax, N.D.C. and contingencies, total profits 
amount to £451,839, against £402,491; depreciation is 
litle changed at £60,602, and preference dividends and 
other expenses require about £27,000. Ordinary earnings, 
however, are £62,000 higher at £364,112. On the new 
capital, increased by the 100 per cent. capital bonus, earn- 
ings amount to 30.7 against 24.4 per cent., and the full 
20 per cent. dividend is payable on the £1,300,000 of 
ordinary stock now outstanding. For 1936, 224 per cent. 
in all was paid, but the interim dividend of 7} per cent. was 
paid on the old capital, and the year’s payments included 
a 3} per cent. centenary bonus, which was essentially of a 
special nature. The hopes of satisfactory profits in 1937, 
expressed at the meeting a year ago, have thus been fulfilled. 
It is probable, however, that part of the increase in profits 
in 1937 is due to the high level of activity prevailing in the 
early part of the year. New orders placed in the first four 
months constituted a record. Moreover, the rise in stocks 
from £616,216 to £680,078 and in debtors from £855,818 
to £957,313 suggests continued expansion in business. 
But the current position of orders and prospects for new 
business must be left to the chairman’s speech at next 
Friday’s mecting. The outlook for 1938 is not wholly 
favourable for electrical manufacturing companies, but a 
current price of 19s. 9d. for the Ss. ordinary shares fairly 
values the company’s earning ability on a 5 per cent. basis. 


* * * 


San Paulo (Brazilian) Railway.—The results and 
recent dividend of this concern for 1937 have caused 
some recovery in the stock, for the tax-free dividend has 
been reduced by no more than | per cent. to 4 per cent., 
although a draft upon general reserve has been necessary to 
provide for the payment. Gross currency receipts on the 
main line rose by 4.79 per cent. (Compared with 19.27 per 
cent. in 1936), and working expenses absorbed a higher pro- 
portion of receipts. Operating receipts rose trom 
£1,550,322 to £1,691,984, and expenses from £1,123,394 
to £1,281,346. Net operating revenue, in fact, amounted to 
£410,638 against £426,927. Ruling out a transfer of 
£200,000 from general reserve (which may be offset against 
a similar transfer to Bridge Renewal Fund), the total dis- 
posable balance of net revenue was £528,874 compared 
with £491,450. Both figures, however, include certain 
smaller transfers from reserve funds, whose effect is diffi- 
cult to eliminate. The full 4 per cent. dividend is covered, 
on this basis, with a margin of £28,195. If the Bridge 
Renewal Fund allocation being, in effect, met from reserve, 
is excluded from charges, 4.4 per cent., tax free, was earned 
for dividend, against 5.4 per cent. The railway has paid 
ordinary dividends regularly, except in 1932, but it has 
been compelled to reduce its payments without having 
approached pre-depression levels. With rising costs and 
obscure prospects both for coffee and cotton, the outlook 
for a continued improvement in receipts is not too bright, 
and the current yield on the ordinary stock is as high as 
12.7 per cent. gross. 
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Other Company Results. 


* * 


Company Meetings of the Week.—Reports of 
company meetings will be found in this issue from page 
209. The proceedings at the Imperial Chemical Industries 
meeting are discussed on page 195, Reviewing the opera- 


Our usual analysis of 
profit and loss accounts on page 218 contains some 75 com- 
panies in all. Rubber company results for 1938 are appear- 
ing in increasing numbers, and several new concerns have 
issued their first reports. The results are discussed on page 
202 under the heading “ Shorter Comments.” 


tions of the Eagle Star Insurance Company, Sit Edgar 
Mountain revealed that only £3,000 of the sum of 
£10,680,819 assured last year represented business outside 
the United Kingdom. He referred to the increased burdens 
placed on the motor department in recent years. Sir Harry 
Goschen, at the Agricultural Mortgage Corporation mect- 


ing, disclosed that the tgtal amount advanced by the 
Corporation was increased by £447,809 last year to a total 


of £12,416,218. Payments of 
continued to be promptly met. At the Oxendale and Com- 
pany (Proprietors) meeting, Mr A. Stanley Smith expressed 
satisfaction that turnover in all sections had been increasing, 
in spite of growing competition. 


interest and principal 


THE STOCK EXCHANGES 


London 


SETTLING DAYS 
TICKET ACCOUNT 
APRIL 26 APRIL 28 


THE promise which the markets showed 
on the resumption of business this week 
was not maintained. A moderate 
amount of new buying, associated with 
the Anglo-Italian agreement, put prices 
higher in every section on Tuesday, 
but it was clear on later days that the 
market's chief pre-occupation was the 
Budget. In addition, Wall Street and 
the rail and cable traffics lent no assist- 
ance to a market which was in any case 
disposed to react. 

Gilt-edged opened firm, but a mode- 
rate amount of realisation on Wednes- 
day proved that little support was 
available. Budget factors were largely 
responsible for this reaction, which 
chiefly affected the dated stocks. A 
continuing demand for corporation 
stocks, however, was in evidence. Re- 
newed selling of New Zealand stocks 
was reported. 

In the foreign bond market, further 
support was accorded to Austrian 
issues, and most of the Central Euro- 
pean bonds responded to the Anglo- 
Italian agreement. German issues rose 
further. Brazilian and Japanese bonds 
received better support, but Chinese 
issues lost part of the gains recorded 
in the previous week. 


* 


Homie rail stocks found the holiday 
traffics far from welcome, falls of 14 
in Great Western and 1 in L.MS. 
ordinary being recorded. Business in 
Argentine issues was small, and limited 
to prior charges. 

Hesitancy in advance of the Budget 
was evident in the industrial market, 
which opened firm, but lost momentum 
from mid-week. Cable and Wireless 
were especially weak on the March 
index number, and international stocks 
lost ground in sympathy with New 
York. Steel shares showed initial gains, 
but failed to maintain the best prices. 
Walsall Conduits rose on the profits 
(discussed on page 198), but Henley’s 
Telegraph were steady. Gains were 
common at first in the motor share list, 
but prices reacted later. Profit-taking 
also affected the aircraft group, and 
the popular engineering counters lost 
ground, Brewery shares again showed 
confidence regarding the Budget at 
first, but also reacted later, in some 
cases significantly. Tobacco shares were 
also easier. Interest in textile issues was 
small, but I.C. Gas responded to the 
improved outlook in France. Miscel- 
laneous industrial shares generally 


made further progress on Tuesday, but 
their best levels were not held as the 
account closed. Building shares were 
also easier. 

* 


Oil shares opened firm, though 
Mexican Eagle were sold from Paris 
and the British Controlled results were 
not to the market’s liking. The leaders, 
however, displayed firmness, but con- 
ditions became easier in mid-week. 
Rubber shares were initially supported, 
and after a pause made further mode- 
rate headway on Thursday, assisted by 
the commodity. 

Firmer conditions were evident in 
the Kaffir market, both dividend-pay- 
ing shares and developing mines 
making a consistent showing until the 
end of the account. French interest and 
local investment support assisted the 
“heavy ” shares, and interest tended to 
spread to West African issues. Copper 
shares advanced further at first, but de- 
clined later, in; company with other 
base metal issues. 


“FINANCIAL NEWS” 


INDICATORS 
| Security Indices 
} Corres. 
1938 | p total |) “Day 
argeins$) = 1937 30 ord. | 20 fixed 
| shares® int.t 
| 
Apr.14. 7,295 | 9,150 90-9 128.9 
Apr. 15 Good Friday 
Apr. 16 | Clo sed 
Apr. 18 | Easter Monday 
Apr. 19 7,920 | 7,855 91:4 128-9 
Apr. 20 7,245 | 9,400 91:2 128°8 
Age. 2 7,755 | 7,825 91-0 128-8 
938 | | 
High... | . 97-2 131-0 
| Jan. 12 Feb. 4 
Low... | one eee 79:4 126-9 
| Mar. 16 Mar. 17 
* July 1, 


t pgoven. total recorded i in S.E. . ist. 


1935 = 100. 928 = 100. 


ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 


For the second time in succession 
the Actuaries’ Index of 151 industrial 
ordinary shares has risen, standing on 
Tuesday last (April 19th) at 69-2, 
compared with 67.5 a week ago and 
65.5 a month ago. The corres- 
ponding yields are 5-33, 5:46 and 
5-59 per cent., respectively. A selection 
of the separate indices follows :— 


| (Dec. 31, 1928 = 100) . 
Group (and No,| Prices, 


Prices | 
of Securities) | ; } —|| 1938 


Mar. 22, Apr. 12, Apr. 19,)) 718 

| 1938 | 1938 | 1938 |} 
Insurance (10) | 113-0 113-0 | 114-6 |) 121-5 
Building mats.(6) 75:8 79:8 82-4 87-1 
CHO GP ccccccccs 91:6 93-6 95-9 106-7 
Blec. mfg. (12) | 111-1 | 115-8 | 119-4 | 129-7 
Oil (4) teveseees 71-7 72-8 76:1 84-9 
Home rails (4) 61:2) 61:0 63:2| 71-0 
O 125-1 128-0 | 133-6 


Breweries,etc(20) 120 


| Yields (%) 
| || Prices, 
Group | 1938 
|Mar. 22, Apr. 12, Apr. 19,' Low 
1938 1938 1938 


Insurance ...... 3-75 3-75 3-71 110-8 
Building mats.... 7°27 6-95 6°74 75-0 
CAGE ss died 5-70 5-54 5-41 $1°1 
Electrical mfg... 5-74 5-89 5-72 | 111-1 
Sib nesds gate 7-00 6-88 6°58 67-1 
Home rails ...... 5-39 5-35 5-22 57:1 
Breweries, etc.... 5-52 5-31 5-20 119-8 


New York 


WALL STREETS active session last 
Saturday was the only occasion during 
the past week when the President’s 
pump - priming and _ reflationary 
measures found any response in market 
prices. Reduction of reserve require- 
ments by 124 per cent. and the de- 
sterilisation of the inactive gold fund 
have been unable subsequently to offset 
Wall Street’s fears that a recovery pro- 
gramme will take time and may involve 
political discord. /ron Age has reported 
in frank terms that the near-term trend 
in steel operations is likely to be down 
rather than up and that public expen- 
diture will not provide any immediate 
stimulus. Current operations are main- 
tained at 32 per cent. The net effect of 
these factors was a consistent fall tn 
stock prices throughout this week. With 
the possibility of Congressional face- 
spiting on the pump-priming proposals 
and the President’s undefined attitude 
towards the Tax Revision Bill, all 
sections of the market, including rail 
and utility bonds, reveal the pursuit of 
caution. Turnover remains small and 
professional interest is even smaller. 

By courtesy of the Standard Statistics 
Company, Inc., of New York, we print 
the following index figures of American 
values calculated on closing prices 
(1926 = 100). 


WEEKLY AVERAGES 





1938 
: Apr. Apr. | Apr. 
| Low High 6, 13, 20, 
Mar. Jan. 1938 1938 1938 
| 30 12 
347 Ind’ls.... 75-9 101-5 80-8 87-9 g8-4 
$2 Rails ...... 19-0 31-4 20:9 21-8 21-2 
40 Utilities... 57:7 78-8 63:8 65°6 65°4 
419 Stocks... 63-7 86-4 68-4 736.738 
Av. yield %* 8-35 5-32 5-83 -30 5-32 
High Low 


* 50 Common Stocks. 


DAILY AVERAGE OF 50 AMERICAN 
COMMON STOCKS (1926 = 100) 


: 
Apr. 7; Apr.8 Apr.9 Apr. 11 Apr.12 Apr. 13 


90-4 | 94°8 | 101-5 98-4 99-3 | 100-2 


(Continued on page 202) 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


In calculating yields of fixed interest stocks allowance is made for interest accrued since the last date of payment, less income tax at the standard rate. Where 
stocks are definitely redeemable at a certain date the yield includes any profit or loss on redemption ; where stocks are redeemable at or before a certain date the final date of 
repayment is taken when the stock stands at a discount and the earliest date when the quotation is above par. The return on ordinary stocks and shares is calculated by 
reference to the latest dividends, account being taken of any increase or reduction of interim dividends. Allowance is made for accrued dividends in calculating the 
yield on “ cum div.” shares. 














Prices, | | é y ee. | if * | é | 
2 Year 1938 a fear 193% | . | -* aw 1 
yen 1937 Jan. 1 to y rice St Yield Jan. i to Dividends — & Go Yield 
. Apr. 20, Name of Security || Apr. Sam Apr. 20, Apr. 20, | Name of Security | “20, <5 Apr. 20, 
s inclusive i a 6 ym 1938 inclusive | 1938 |O8~| 1938 
High- | Low- || High- | Low- | 193 S High- | Low- | (a) (6) (c) |j sg 
est est est | est | i | % est x | & % | | @ | 
British Funds | ian & : ‘ | . - | |. a 
8415;5 73lg 7914 71 Consols 24% ......0.. 75 | +10 3 611 13/41» 12/- 31s 6 3134 Com. Bk. of Aus. 10/- 12/6 -- | 46 3 
113 10534 1115i¢ | 107 Do. 4% (aft. 1957) |} 111 | + 34 3 5 on 53/9 51/3 | 5a 56 | District B. £1 fy pd... | 53/9 oe 1324 § 
1Oleig | 945g | 9956 | 96 | Conv. 219% 1944-49 99 | + 213 0 9~ | 776 | 3126) Slee | En. S. & Aust. 4543p) 826) ... | 5 2 0 
103% | 975e || 10235 | 99 Do. 3%, 1948-53... || 102 +1 215 6 105g | 91516 106 8a | Hambros £10, £2!2p.- 10 2s 410 0 
1062532, 99 1045g | 981g Do. 31 after 1961 | 102 + 15 3 7 On, £9614 | £82 2i2a| £36 | Hong. and S. $125. £9112'+ £4! 6 0 3 
108 105 1067g | 10514 Do. 412% 1940-44 10612} +14] 2 6 0 | 64/6 | 569 6a 65 || Lioyds £5, Ll pd..... | 61/- 16, 318 6 
A1712 | 111g || 1155g | 1121¢) Do. 5% 1944-64 ... || 11310/ +34] 211 6 934 | 85g 7a 96 | Martins £20, £212 pd, 873, +14 319 9 
92lo 89 915g | &75g | Fund. 210% 1956-61 wal 4 24'S by 6 89/3 78 354 8a 85 | Midland £1, ty. pd... 86/- | +1/- 315 0 
9678 8978 97156) 94 Fund. 254% 1952-57 9712| +114; 3 0 9 65) 16, 5a 56 | Nat. Dis. £212 fy. pd. 6 ‘ee 4 3 3 
1015 927g || 995.6! 95lg | Fund. 3% 1959-69... 98 | +11 320 41 3454 4a 115 Nat. of Egypt £10... 361» oe | 6 3 8 
116%, 109 1147s | 110i2 Fund. 4% 1960-90... | 113 | +1| 3 3 4 41l4 38 9a 96 | N. of Ind. £25,£12lop 39 sa 515 0 
995;6 96 100g | 9754 | Nat. D. 212% 1944-48 100 | + | 210 O 37g | 3716 Vioa| 726 | N. Prov. £5, £1 pd. Silig) ww | 421 «9 
11453 1071, 11215;¢) 10754 | Victory Bonds 4%... || L1L | + 34 312 of) 488 | 450 | | 8lo4) 8126 | Roy. Bk. of Scotland | 455 a 314 9 
10515;6 995g || 1035g | 99lo || War L. 312% af. 1952 || 103 | +12] 3 8 Sm, _15'%2 13/8 | 96 Sa St. of S.A. £20, £5 pd. 14 +12) 416 6 
9673 84516 901g | 841g | Local Loans 3% ...... 88 | +1, s ¢ § 51/3 43/- | 354a@ | 6146 Union Dis. £1 ........ 46/3 | +13 4 6 6 
102 9Ylo 10134 | 99lo Austria 3% 1933-53.. 10015 ; 300 98/6 90,- 9a |} lib West. £4, £1 pd. .... 97/- 1/6 420 
72 62 677g | 631g || India 210% ......ccreee 67 | 11 314 8 | 
8514 744 81 75 OS = SEE 7910} llo 315 6 mo ar Insurance 
9854 87 94 | 88) SS eee 93 | +110} 315 3 2853 24 40a 506 | Alliance £1, fully pd. 27 +12' 3 7 6 
11912 | 11214 117, | 11454 Do. 412% 1958-68 117 eLia 2 § 15li¢ “4 T3/6a T4/6d Atias £5, £114 pd. ... 1354 lg 219 Of 
| Som. & Col. Govts. | 105; ¢ 918 206 20a || Com. Un. £1, ty. pd. 934. 420 
1097 «§©105 =|, 1087g | 10512 |) Austr. 5% 1945-75... || 107 as) 400 Siz | 4s 16a |) 2-5 | Gen. Acc. £1, 5/ pd. 454x +1g 313 0 
10533 101 = ,_:10415jg) 1004 | Canada 4% 1940-60 | 102 a 3 7 6 31 2612 25a | 256 |Lon.& Lanc.£5,¢2pd.' 28 va 311 5 
118 1i4lp |} 125 | 113 Nigeria 5% 1950-60 | 115 e 310 6 115g | 912 | 3/2@ | 3/16 || N.Brit.&Mer.gligt.p.|) 111g! + 5g 216 0 
110 1041, || 108 | 10414 || N. Zealand 5% 1946 | 105 | -—1] 4 5 1 2055 18! t25.a | $306 | Pearl (£1), ty. pd. ... 19 tlo 217 OF 
10753 | 10314 1072239) 102 Queens. 5% 1940-60 | 103 os 16 13 : o/- 2 6-6 Phenix £1, ty. pd. ... 1454; + 14 ee 
Lidtg | 11012 | 112%5,¢) 11012 || S.Africa 5% 1945-75 | 111 | .. | 3 7 5 3553 | 29 F25 a | $7214 Prudenual £1 A ...... 33lo/ ... 218 6t 
Foreign Governments | | 106,/- 813 | $50c¢ | $50c | Do. £1, with 4s. pd.. | 93/9 saa 2 2 ot 
103 93 9612 89 Arg. 412% Stg. Bds. 9012} +1p{ 419 6f 9 814 | lle 196 | Royal Exchange £1. 934, + 1 3 1 0 
10512 9754 || 102 | 24 Austria 7% 1957 ..... 40 | —7i,/ ? 829 712 | 66a | 666) Royal £1, 10/- pd.... 8l4' +15 40 0 
9154 | B4lg | 89 | 48 Do. 412% 1934-59 wis tle 8 6 1654 | 1514 | 66a | 6656 | S.U.&NLA £20,4lpd 16 | +1 ke 
1021 9514 99 95 Belg. 4% red. by 1970 9710} +12] 4 4 0 87/- 69'Slg) 1/3a@ | 1/56 | SunIn., £1 with5/pd. 80/- 5i- 360 
3314 2412 3319 311g | Bulgaria 712% ........ 3310 lo | 7 9 Om B3z¢ | “14g | 10a | T1006 || Sun Lf. Ass., £1 fy.pd. 8 +1 210 Of 
8954 37 37i2 | 16 Brazil 5% Fd. 1914 20 - i] Nil , eae | Investment Trusts 
28 15 195g | 161g || Chile 6% (1929)...... 17! 1| 416 Ov 267 | 235 | 826 4a Anglo-Amer. Deb. ... | 235 5 6 5 
9554 5412 60i2 4015 || China 5% (1912) ..... 54! 3; 9 3 6f 6519 50}2 2ig¢ 3¢ | Anglo-Celtic Ord. ... 501» R 5 18 10 
10173 | 59 =|} =7ilg{ (43 || Do. 5% (1913)...... || 63 | +3] 718 9f) 11/3 | 76 Tig¢ | 1c | Brit. Assets Trust 5/- 89 9i 3144 38 
1083g 10112 || 1053, 58 Czechoslovakia 8%... || 84x | +4lp) 910 6f, 233 208 4a 6b || Debenture Corp. Stk. | 209 415 8 
100 9219 98 04 Denmark 3% .......+ 97 cs 3 19 75 5519 lloa 36 || For. Amer. &c., Def. || 571 210 8 5 3 
10612 | 100ig || 1037g | 10014 || Egypt Unified 4%.... || 1031 1 3.17 3) 137!2 | 122) | 2lga| 4126 | Guardian Investment 1241 512 5 
1812 il 13 1012 || French 4% (British) Llox 1) 5 4 Oe 254 | 201 | 7i2b) 44 | Ind. and Gen. Ord... | 220 5 § 4 7 
66 5234 60 | 4319 | Ger. 7% Dawes Ln. 52x liz} 13 9 2 || 27512 | 251 | 86 | Sa |! Invest. Trust Det.... | 247 —4 5 5 3 
4914 35 4534 | 3312 || Do. 512% Young Ln. 42 .. | 13 1 Of) A> | 149 | (66 | 2l2a | Lake View Inv. 10/- | 15/3 511 0 
4054 30 34 | 25 || Greek 6% Stab. La. 3110! +3lop) 712 Ow! 25212 | 233. | 31g@)} 8128 || Mercantile Inv......... | 235 + 2 5 22 
62 47lg 5812 | 30 Hungary 712% ....... 3815 1| 914 9h 154 | 124 3a | 4126 | Merchants Trust Ord. | 12412| ... 6 0 0 
8854 53 60 «| «38 Japan. 512% 1936-65 | 52 | — 3| 1011 6f) 25112 | 225) | 5Sa@|) 76 | Metropolitan Trus.. 225° | .., ee 
943, | 572 6412 | 43 Do. 6% (24) red. 1959; 56 | ... | 1012 Of, ,5/- 3.412) 2lgc] 4c || Scottish Inv. 5/- ..... 316 |... 514 0 
12154 | 11012 | 124 | 115 =| Norwegian 4% 1911. | 119 | | 3 7 6) 218 | 190 312g) 66 || Scowish Mort., &... 190 | 1. | 5 3 3 
6lly 4054 471 36 Peru 712% 1922....... 40 | | es 221 190 76 | 3a || Trustees Corp. Ord. 192! ice 5 311 
83 56 72 54 Pate Feb ecocesscoses 621 1| 816 Os 193 167, | 4a 6b | United States Deb.... || 173 +4)> 515 3 
2012 13 15 | 11 Roum. 4% Con. 1922 131. ; 14 0 0 } Financial Trusts, &c. 
9653 BBly 92 | 80 U.K. & Arg.C. 3%... || 82 } 313 2|| 11/9 63 2lgc | 4c |§ Argentine Land,&c.10/) 7/6 13.5 69 
| Corporation Stocks 35/— 22/9 | 10c 13l3¢ | Brit.S.Atr. 15/- fy. pd. | 26/3 2-' 712 § 
118 1111p | 11534 | 11010 | Birham 5% 1946-56 | 112 + fr. 23/9 | 15/7i2g| 10¢ 10¢c | Charterhouse Inv. £1 || 18/9 2/6 1013 6 
1183, | 11254 | 117) | «112 Bristol 5% 1948-58... | 115 +1] 3 5 0}, 16/1012 14 26 2a  C. ot Lond.R.Pty. £1 s/-| . 5 6 9 
9514 | 82ig | 8712 | 83 Ldicnls DI. worccenstcte 86 | +12} 3 9 9 339 | 25/7l2| t2!oa| $8546 || w ily Mail& Gen. £1 || 31/- | 42/9! 7 4 OF 
101 93 9712 | 94 Liverpool 3% 1954-64; 94x | ... 3 611) ,7 6516 | 334a | 4146 Igety £20 £5 pd. 612} . 6 2 0 
1045g , 1003g | 1051g | 10112 || Middx. 3i2% 1957-62 | 103 | +12} 3 5 6) 43/- 19/3 3a 66 restal Land £1 ... | 23/6 39' 8 10 
| | 25/10 19/- Nile | 24 (c) udson’s Bay Co. £1 || 23/- | +3/- 316 O 
—— amine os tame se any ae 20/- 139 | 2a 46 va Invest. £1 ..... || 17/-| +2/-| 7 0 0 
Year 1938 | m ° 558 2! Nil Nil eru. Corp. Pref. ...... 3 1 Nil 
Jan. 1 to Last two | Price, ye Yield 10/6 7/3 3¢ 3¢ rimitiva Hold. £1... 8/- ia 710 0 
Apr. 20, Dividends | Name of Security “s exe Apr. 20, oa Uv AS - 7; ¢ 7 c taveley Trust cite 15/- . 10 0 0 
Siena 2 Su 1938 0 23/9 1l0c l2i2¢ | Sudan I lant. seit 33/9 + 6/3 78 0 
= 1938 Ué Breweries, &c. 
High- | Low- (a) (6) kd | ‘2 77/6 61/3 12106 5a Ansell’s Brewery £1 76/3 2} 411 9 
= cx alee ail ° - a 32/- 21,9 5lob 2!o a Barclay Perkins £1... 28 /- 514 0 
Public Boards 130/-  103/9 t5a | t206 — Bass Ratcliff Ord. £1 | 130/- 10/- 319 OF 
1141 11012 212 2 C. Elec. 5% 1950-70 | 113 +212) 312 9 65/- 51/- 3a 126 | Charrington & Co. £1 || 65 /~x 7/46| 412 0 
Lon. Pass. Transport 62,6 70/- 6a | 146 Courage Ord. £1 ..... 75/- 1/3 5 79 
11912 112 214 214 | 410% “A” 1985-2023 118lo' + 1 313 9 1079 85 /- 156 | Zioa Distillers Ord. £1 .... 98,6 4/- 411 9 
1291, | 126 254 | 2lo || 5% “A” 1985-2023... 27 oe | 315 6 ii 325 102 6 176 | 12a , Guinness Ord. £1... | 120 39 416 8 
12253 | 119 212 212 | 5% “B” 1965-2023... 1201 w- | 315 O|} 113/6 91/- Jioa 206 | Ind Coope & All. £1 | 1113 3/11 418 O 
84 78 2346! = Lipa | “C” 1956 or after..... || 7912} ... | 5 611) 43/- | 34/- 3loa| 7126 | Meux’s Ord. £1....... 386141161 5 14 0 
9llg £5 llp | llp || Met. W.B. “B” 3%.. 89 +11) 3 7 5 93/- 76/3 156 | 8a | Mitchells &Butlers £1 gs 9 6/3| 5 3 9 
118 1141, 2i2 | 2i2 | P. of Lon. 5% 50-70 116 ~~ | 3 6 72/3 639 12106 5a | Ohisson’s Cape £1... || 68/56 | 41/-| 5 1 9 
British Railways | 78/- 67.6 4a 146 || Simonds (H.&G.) £1 |) 71/- | +1/-| 5 2 0 
65 5115 loa 3196 =G.W. Ord. ......... oes 57 | +12) 7_0 4) 1046 | 87/6 |t17126| +t5a | S. African Bws. £1... | 103/-| +6/6; 4 6 OF 
458 254 Nil Nil L. & N.E.R. Def....... 3lg! + 1g | Nil 42/- 30 | 4a | 66 Taylor Walker Ord. £1 32 136 5 5 O 
853 5 Nil Nil Do. 5% Pref. Ord. 614 4} Nil 26/3 | 19/4 a 5106 || Walker (P)&R.Cain £1} 236 +1/3, 6 8 O 
97 7lo Ilsa! 354d Do. 5% Pref. 1955 89! 1 6 0 3 77,9 62.6 136 6a | Watney Combe Def.41, 76/- 5,6 5; 00 
271s 18lo loc 134¢ Do. 4% 2nd Pf....... 221 1 735 7 | | Iron, Coal and Steel 
6814 52 la 36 Do. 4% Ist Pf....... 60 2i7) 613 4] 24/3 19/9 | 7146} 4a | Allied lronfound. £1. , 22/- 41/41. 10 4 0 
301g 1834 lige | Alo c}| L.MLS. Ord. ......0000- 2 34 | 616 4); 44/- | 38/6 4a 66 | Babcock Wilcox £1... O/- | ... 5 00 
701, Sil, 4c | 4c 4% Pi. 1923 60 2) 613 4 9/42 | 5/9 10¢ 10c || Baldwins 4/- ........ es 6'6 6d 63 3 
8214 7012 2a 25 EG cinttnekiiocess 77 + } 5 3 a2 40/3 40/- 4a 106 | Bolsover Col. Ord. £1 439/4+1/10l6 8 O 
215g 175 lo¢ | I1loe'| Southern Def.......... 2012, +1 764 32/3 | 24/9 +106 t5a | Brown (J.) Ord. 10/- || 32/- 2/-| 417 Of 
87 701s 2a 3b Do. 5% Pf. Ord. .... 78 + 2 6 8 2 36/712! 30/- | +65 | t2a Butterley Co. Ord. £1 O61... 418 6+ 
1151> 110: 212¢@) 2126) Do. 5% Pf........... 11412} + 1 474 11/354 7/- Sc | 813 ¢ || Cammell Laird 5/-... || 9/3) +1/-| 4 8 6 
Dom. & Foreign Rys. 25/6 | 20/3 3a |} 56 || Colvilles Ord. £1...... || 25/-x 41/1016 8 O 
14 716 Nil Nil Antofagasta Ord....... 91)! ot Nil 11/1012} 8/514/ Nile | 7lg¢ | Consett Iron Ord. 6/8 || 10/- 6d 500 
612 35g Nil Nil B.A. & Pac. Ord....... 4)2; + 1, Nil 87/6 | 78/1ls| 156 | 5a || Cory, William, Ord.£1)| §5/- 2/6; 414 O 
17 B54 Nil | Nil B.A. Gt. Sthn, Ord... 12 + 222 Nil 34/3 25/72 6¢ | 10c || Dorman Long Ord. £1) 28/9 1/3' 619 2 
121. 614 Nil Nil B.A. West. Ord....... 8lo' + 2 Nil 55/3 | 42/6 l4c 18¢ Do. Pref. Ord. £1... 46/3 |} +7led 715 6 
1314 612 Nil | Nil a ae 9) +e Nil | 7/—- | 62/6 | t6a (tillod | Firth Brown £1....... 68/9 +3/9;| 5 2 OF 
8716 5 Nil | Nil Can. Pac. Com. $25.. 6 + 1» Nil i 31/132) 24/6 t3e +3.a | GuestKeen &c.Ord. £1! 28/3 | 41/6 4 8 Of 
281. 2534 Se 7 2¢ Costa Rica Ord. ...... 271; i | 7 5 5! 33/710} 26/6 | Tloa| 156 Hadfields 10/- sleniies - I} 33/3 12/3 615 6 
43/9 33,9 Nil Nil Nitrate Rlys. £10...... S5/— |. | Nil | 31/412) 25/3 | 2lea 7io & || Horden Collieries £1 27/6 \+1/3| 75 § 
66 37 t2a t26 | San Paulo Ord. ...... 43 +412) 915 3t 29/- 26/3 | Se 9lp ¢ || Lambert Bros. Ord. £1) 27/6 = 618 0 
16/3 14/3 le le | Taltal Rly. Ord. £5 US/— | a0 613 3 | 13/10lg} 11/3 | Nile 2c || Ocean Coal&Wilsongl! 12/9 +1/-' 310 0 
| Banks and Discount | 11/1019} 8/1012} Nile | 5c || PeaseandPartnersi0/ | 11/- 1 ee 
75/6 63/- Jia 106 | Alexanders £2, £1 pd. || 63/9 -1/3; 5 9 6 23/9 | 18/6 5iob| 2a | Powell Duffryn £1... | 22/6 1/10166 13 3 
35 /- 32/6 d5b | d5a |Bk. of N. Zealand {1 33/9 J see | 414 Be) 48/412| 39/6 +712 6 | 5 a || Sheepbridge C.&1.£1 42/6 1/1055 18 9f 
35212 330 6a 66 || Bk. of England....... || 340 | + 4) 310 7 |} 35/412! 20/412! 8125] 3lca@ || Shipley Coll, Ord. £1 31/3 |}+1/3; 713 7 
76/6 71/3 7a | 76 || Barclay B. £1 ......... 74/- | +1/6| 314 0 40/— | 31/3 l2¢ | 13¢ S$. Durham | Ord. £1) 35/- | +26 7 8 6 
43/llg | 41/- 234a | 3148 || Barcl. (D.&c.) A £1 41/6; .. | 218 O 20/- | 15/- | 6¢ 7c || Steel &Iron f BOrdZ1 18/- 3~| 714 O 
8% Ty 31ga! 4128 || Bk. of Aust. £5........ 754' +414 53 3'|| 46/3 40/9 | 66 4a || Stanton Iron. £1..... || 43/9 | +1/3| 411 5 
42 | £39. 8c | 8¢ | Bk. of Mont. $100... £4012) +12 | 4 O Oe) 58/- | 46/712) 19126 | 3a || Staveley Coal, etc. £1) 53/9' 4+5- |) 413 OF 
612 2 o514c ofc | Bk. of N.S.W. £20.. 25 | ww» | 316 Se! 40/3 | 31/6 Tlo¢ | 12lo ¢ || Stewarts & Lloyds £1 396 | +3/10106 15 0 
55/- | 40/- 6c | Nile | Brit. OverseasA £5.. | 45/-| ... | _ Nil 28/9 | 23/3 3a | 66 | Swan, Hunter £1 ... | 27/6 | +1/10196 10 11 
12% | 1132 7a 76 | Chid. of India £5..... 1214 +34 | 5 14 0 | 10/101) 4/9 106 5a || Thomas (Rich.) 6/8 63 13 16 0 0 
) Interim dividend. (5) Final dividend. (c) Dividends for full year. (d) Paid in £N.Z. (e) Allowing for exchange. (f) Flat yield. 
(A) Yield on 334% basis. (m) Based on payment of 212%. (n) To redemption at par, in year shown. () Yield on 15/8°%, basis 


(s) Yield worked on a 519% basis. 


(w) Yield based on 40% of coupon. 
(t) Yield worked on a 14% basis. 


__t Free of Income Tax, 
(z) 1% paid free of income tax. 


(y) Yield based on 45% of coupon. 
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Prices, | | “ 1 re a t rF ic 
= ru | Last two | Price gs Year 1938 Last tw P -e 
-1 Dividends 1 ce,! ee Yield Jan Ito a » rice, & a rield 
hues Name of Security oO aS “Se intu aa — Name of Security = sts ao 20, 
‘ | ema mae 3 tS) “Vv; eo 
High- | Low- (a) (b) 1938 a High- . Low- a) () <e 1938 © ef 1938 
_ est est M * £Ls.d est est % % 4 - i oe 
. E 4 Iron, Coal, &c. cont. 55/- 45/- 66 | 5a Finlay (Jas.) & Co. £1 47 6 1/3 412 8 
et, Be bw ™ eee ees! am ee i Nil . 62159 5 Tio @ 206 Gallaher Lid. Ord. £1 éle| +1s an & 
27,6 | 24/3 66 3a | Un. Steel Cos. Ord mie | +13) 2toke ft ne | ee hes | ee | Some lo-.. |, 0 | ee Nil 
26/10!0| 199 10 ¢ l0e | Vicker 100. ml eee lis € 10 32 | 206 | 11s 6@ | 106 | Gen. Refract’s 10/-.. | 18/3 | +3- 815 0 
26.6 22 10, Sas wa ors ~ eta yh l > 4 4 2; 35/3 23 22!0b 15a || Gestetner (D) (5/-)... | 28/1 +13 6 4 Ov 
36.6 331 sOte | 122" anndes a. ft’ ell Ze } 6 19 2 90/712 | 689 5a 206 | Harrisons&Cros.Df.£1 75 /- 5 - id. 
Sibel 484 |! onieb | tales wea > we. S f = : 4 76'6 | 63 5a@ | 13i26 Harrods £1 68:9 3/1125 8 0 
eu) _ tg j “4 , vo ee 7, SS £L ake . 4 16 6 25/~ 21 - 8c 9¢ Imp. Airways {1 ... 25/- 2:6 740 
{ « ace & aooes 7,6 6 6 4 at = nin’ 7a 6 a My nay on 1/9 - i i 
5/0 5 - . ah ‘ i o 3/712 Nil¢ _J¢ mp. Smelting £1.. Jiot 9 8 O 
316 . a a ae Brere fi Sas as | i oa “ 74 6 t7 2a tli 2b Imp. Tobacco £1 ... 6ldj¢) + 3 312 OF 
54 3] Nil Nil Brit. Cel. Od. 10) 6 Nil $ 168 $38 3 €$1-30,c$2°25_ Inter. Nickel n.p... $47 $3 4 5 On 
sat) gba a Nil Rae 3 Ni 12/9 10 334 86 5a International Tea 5/- 123. +9d 5 6.8 
41/9 | 32/6 10 < ee || Gane te ph a | saa laa s Nil 40/3 329 46 4a Lever & Unilever £1 376 1/3; 435 4 
48/1 6 Sina) 95 Cet eT . & = - “A 5 0. 60/- 413.9 2212 € 20¢ London Brick £1 ... 563 9' 7 2 0 
39/9 ° 53.1 72> b 210 ¢ |! Bnatish Swe. Cin fi 36 ; 13 3 10 ; 5 5 14\¢ b 8154 Lyons (J. Ord. £1 e 534 q 400 
69 3,9 Ni Nil Fine Cotton Spin. £1 - liod : 60/7 426 256 15a | Marks & Spen. ‘A’5/- | 59/412. +8/11: 3 7 0 
ona 2 . -Otton Spin. 4 a/- 2 _Nil 4 3 12126 Zi9a > Murex £1 Ord. ; 45 316 412 6 
33/9 25- 3a 5106 Linen Thread Stk. £1 8] 3/llo) 6 O 6 37 |x 32 > toh line (GC \r ' 
49,4 40/- tl2!ec Tl2‘coc Patons & Baldwins £1 44 Tiod! 5 12 alt gate 6 : 7. . ar Sodtzey) £1 34/4 4/3 oi. 
189 89 | 6c | Nila Whitworth& Mit. £1 10/7! Yl a 6 8 eae | aes | cee’| oes Lie teen a Uae tae a 
Electrical Manufacty. oa ; +4 9 or 6 Fels t ; 2 ‘iat ; nO th F ry o ; 6 5 1 6 
453 349 O« Associated Elec. £1... 3 4-3/= “51s ai, Se | eek) | ete ees + : 
95,6 77/6 : a 156 Brush fasalered’ Ci 37 é ; 5 - 4 ul 5 i4 : ‘e sie aay oat | ene || cole 4 2. 
80 4 74,9 15 Se |'Callenders £1 ” tg 44 1141 43 116 t5a T8365 Sears J. Ord. 5/- ... 123 3d 5 9 Of 
30/- 18.9 6a 6156 Crompton Park. A 5,- 37 6 39° 27 0 60 $ 53 9 5 ae 12) r Seillers Ord fi $5 Me tse sae 
. ; zs . a , vows < 1/0 - 0 2 2}2 4 2!5 Spillers Ord. {1 ...... 57 7iod| 5 8 O 
a Nile} 106 | Ragin Mectric £1: || 30/- | +3/-| © 13 3 || 25/712] 21— || Ne Nil Swed. Match,B.kr.25 239 +7lod Nil 
v3 | Su- | Be Wee General Hlecnc fi. 766 5-412 9 §3-° TO | Ava) 14d Tateandt yest... &- 529 410 § 
413 34 5b Se | fohnesnd Pailligs £1 || 30/4014 6/4le*S 1 6 || sniniel aoe 26 3} a ing, Thos.£1 ... 46/3 +26 4 6 6 
29/3 25 6 7 Siemens £1 ... 27.6 1/3 5 9 es! oe 5a 1b 0b. Secrts. Ord. £1 60/- 2,6 + 6 9 
d c c ee ee 27 5 1 53/- 30.71 60¢ | w35c Triplex Safety G. 10/- 46 3 83 710 0 
$13 as een 81 - wil Tre rg 7 : $1 86/- 744 Zina | 16146 | Tube Investments £1 85/- +5- 512 0 
68/- 626 ny Sh | Semmeneuh @ es. | el. | sta of Shula 354@ | 16:46 ) Turner & Newall {1.. | 839 +4412 415 6 
29/3 4 6 2 ~ 56 British Pow. & Lt {i 37 : “6d 73.2 oS J 2, 46/3 7126 =e United Dairies £1 ... 54/- 2/— 412 0 
34,3 33 3), 4 46 City of London f “> 34 ts _ 2 wore 18/4 64a 156 | United Molasses 6 8.. 25 - 31 5 12 0 
419 366 > 56 Clyde Valley Elec. £1 ti 6 i++} Sah Ot see ate ae 7126) W'llpapr Mirs.Def.£1 39410 +3112 6 6 0 
51 45 3 3 - 7p 6 County of London £1 19 : 1/- s 39/3 32'6 65 3a Wiggins, TeapeOrd.£1 34 6 9d a @ 6 
38 3 34 - 5b 4a } dmundsons £1 37 r +1)- ; 17 $ — “ oe oa ” —— Se foe r= A209. 28 .¢ 
‘ : 2 . practi” allah A hoe t , Mines 
Sate See Ziq 3 — flee 4A L | 3216 | 412 0 70/7l> 52  9%5¢ | 95¢ . AshantiGoldfields4/-  63/- 7, 6 0 0 
49 436 se | Ob || Mowe. Electric 41... | anal iol ste | ie SS | ei8) | peo! BemeCem Be 9... | 106 |+1/1e 13 2 & 
38 - 433 ho 4 b Midland Counties fi . : 6d on & 3 : 1.6 Nil ¢ Nil Commnwith. Mng. 3/- 21: 3d Nil 
32 a6 zi2@ | 428 | Nosth-Best. Elec. £1 ~ se} 319 0} 81/3 | 62/6 20¢ | 32lg¢  Cons.Glds.of S.Af. £1, 72/- +51 5 .,3 
489 446 “4a 66 North Metro. £1. ai | ae et Mel Me | Se} 28 | Come Mimo... | Iie 8, 6 3 0 
a. 7 Aa at er ees ti +e 46/3 bas 4 6 . 13516; 6 304 Nil 6 De Beers Det.) £2!2.. 85,6 + 15y¢ 9 0 0 
40/8 76 2)24 5b Yorkshire Electric Te 410 ¢ 69 4)2 51/10 20 ¢ 20¢ Jo’burg. Cons. £1..... 57/6 39 619 3 
3a 5 orks Gee 39 = 420 127g | 91 37i26, 25a aneunee Corp. £1 ... 1034x lig 519 O 
ae " ei — on 197g | 13) Nil Nil “2: *: gee 1634 214 Nil 
be 2 5*,a as b — a a 6 : . 417 6 | 21/712} 13/7 80c 10a RoanAntelopeCpr.5/-' 17 - 1/3 (d) 
239 16 = . 2 "eb owe -on-Tyne £l > * . 4 5 ; _ : a ou 6 ant = Nigel “ te ‘fy nd. 976 a) 2 12 0 
f 2 2 27 ‘ : y! « || 22/- 1g 26a - nion Cp. 12/6 fy pd. 75g ' 5 43.6 
10956-10154 Zina 36 et 105 S$ 43 92530 51316 | Nil Nil | W. Witwatersrand 10)- 77; Lik Nil 
51,3 37.9 15¢ 12t>¢c Albion MotorsOrd. £1 42'6x +26: 518 0 13,9 5/214 10¢c | Nile Wiluna Gold £1...... 66 9d Nil 
39 41 30 Moe 5 Assoc. Equip. Ord. £1 oS... 26 
32.6 25,7 50 2 . Teoh ? Austin 5 c : eeseccecees 2904 Jiod 7 3 ry NEW ISSUE PRICES 
23)/- 18/3 Nil Nil Birm. Sml. Arms £1 . 226 26 Nil = 
22)9 194 3312 6 | 33lsq Dennis lim ...-.....00 226 13; 5 40 I Issue April 20, Change I Issue April 20, Change 
= 7 i'd 5¢ _6 c — ee eeeeeee 20 : — 6 0 0 — price 1938 hens — iprice 1938 jon 6 
of 21 2),a AUCAB, Je LAD) ceeecncee 56 3x 5 9 - ' 2 , 
89,4 713 20 . 25 ¢ Leyland Motors £1.. 95 - 5/-| 5 - 0 
33/3 25/9 +15 < 45: Morris Motors 5;~Od. 3) 3 Z/-| 7 4 @ 
61/4 446 5a 206 ~=Ral. Cycle Hold. £1 513 39 915 0 Alince. Box 5/~ 10/- 8—8&6 | +3d (Lindley 1/-... 19 16-19 + lied 
86,10 81/3 156 6a_ Rolls-Royce £1........ os — 5/- 4 8 0 Ayl. Br.4°%. db ... 9712-98 |... L. Pwr. 31‘ 990 5e—3g dis 1 
107 11,9 25¢ 40¢ Stand. Motor 5/-...... 14/- od 7 2 Ok Birmgm. 3!4°,, 98 5g-lg dis | 19 Midsbro’ 314°, 97 3g—lo dis j 
Shipping i Brtn. Stad.1/- ... 3/9—4/— | liod OdhamsPps5-) 89 | par-6d pm 
73,6 4) Sa 156 Clan Line Steam. £1 4 ai 4 9 0¢ Bristol 312% 1012 15g-17g pm} + lig | Do. 4°, debs.| £100) 154-214 pm 
4/6 | 2/10)9 Nil Nil . Cunard £1 ..... ‘ 39 6d Nil Br. Furn. Deb. 100 | 214-154 dis} +1 | Plym’th 314 98 | lgdis-par | 34 
24.6 169 Nil ¢ 3 ¢ Furness, Withy £1... 19/- y 3 2 g Canada314% | 98 1-54 dis +1 S.Shields314 98 | 3g-1¢ dis 
24/6 176 a he P. & O. Def. {1 ...... 22) Ahan 313 0 CossorOrd.5/-- 7/6 4-—46 |... Stirling 314 101 3g-lo dis 3g 
23/7 17 4loe 5: Royal Mail Lines £1. | 18 6x -1-' 5 9 9 _Do. 6% pf. £1  15--16-)  ... Wick (A.C.)5/-} 7/- 69-73 6d 
22,3 136 Nii c Nil < Union Castle Ord. £1. 156 16 Nil eee 3) o° ie A: e-1 ns | + 12 (6% pref. £1 £1 | 6d dis-par 3d 
ea an ubber rnsOdg. ; 294-2) 4 GIS | | ! 
18,6 96 lo ¢ 5c Allied Sumatra £1... 146 26; 618 O | 
30 18 1 46 4a Anglo-Dutch £1 ..... 25 3 36 6 60 = 
29,4 3 ! eh lee £ YE eiscccceces 22 26 RT " i 
27/- 02 6 : 0 Thanzie ‘ea Bbeccsevee 25 - 26 4 16 0 ONIT TRUST PRICES 
38/6 35 - 65 5a Jorehaut Tea £1...... 37,6 13 5 16 0 as supplied by managers and Unit Trusts Association 
s . —y = = @ ieee) Plane * eoee 3 = 3 : > s 3 (Table does not include certain closed trusts) 
‘ os ; SORE, 2h cnsves ~ 2 § * 
3/10 20%, 5a 7iob London Asiatic 2/-... 3/1) 6d 8 6 9 ; Apr. 20, ‘Change A o9. Change 
29/- 17/6 Foe 4a. Rubber Trust £1 .... 243 3i-| 6 4 0 Name and Group P38 > since Name and Group oie since 
3/814; 2/- 54 106 . United Serdang 2/- 3 6d; 10 0 0 Apr. 6 Apr. 6 
. oil | a Municipal & Gen. Keystone 
81/3 67/- 25 ¢ 5a  Anglo-Iranian £1 ... 77.6 5/- z) For. Govt. Bond... 14/3-15/3 6d Gold 2nd Ser. ...... 16 9-17,9 6d 
32/6 24/9 12loa@ | 32126 Apex (Trinidad) 5/- 27.6 1/6| 8 2 O. Limited Invest. 19/--19 9 1/- Gold 3rd Ser. ...... 12 3-133 4)od 
36/- 25 - Nil Ni Attock £1 weceseceeeeees 32/- 2/- Nil Mid. & Southern... | 18/6-19/3x|+ 7lod Keystone ............ 15 9-16/9x Tiod 
613 4 2210 b 5a  Burmah Oil £1 ....... 596 419 0. Scottish & Northn. 17,9-18,6 Jiod Keystone 2nd ...... 14 1)0-15/1 6d 
12/10); 3/7 10d psc lld ps¢ Mexican Eagle M.$4 46 3d ? Bank-Insurance Keystone Flex....... 15/720-16'7 104d 
£42 £34) lllob 6a Royal Dutch 1.100... LIT 2354; 418 Oe Bank & Insur.* 18/3-19'3x| +3d Key. Consol. ...... 14 9-159 6d 
Shit 310 | ¢12lob | t7lga | Shell Transport £1 .. A950 > 412 6+ Insurance® ......... 20/--21/- | +6d Allied 
Sig 4116 104 20 6 Trinidad Lease. £1... 4 8 6 4 O ||Bank®  ........ccccvce 17, 3-183 +3d Brit. Ind. Ist ...... 17 6-186 9d 
Miscellaneous Invest. Trust* ...... 139-146 si Do. 2nd ...... 15 3-16/3 6d 
20/3 17/3 5¢ 5c | Aerated Bread £1..... 18,9 5 6 8 |'Scot. B.I.1.T.°...... 14/10)0-15/9 3d a eee 15 --16 -x , 
25/- 20 8c 9c | Allied News. £1 ...... 24/- 2/- 710 O Cornhill deb.* ...... 21/--21/9x 4lod Be) GER acscae 17 --18/- od 
25/9 21/4!2 7é I 7c | Amal, Metal £1 ...... 22.6 i 6 4 6 | Cornhill def.* ...... 13/3-14,-x ee ea 16 --17 /- 1/- 
16/6 11/3 66 | 5a > Amal. Press 10/-...... 14/- od 2. 84... National Metals & Min. 13 9-149 1/- 
15/- il/- 116 10 a Assoc. Brit. Pic, 5/- 13/- , 10 4 O | National C. ......... 17/9-18/9 6d Other Groups 
17/9 11,9 2625 ¢ 2625¢ Assoc, News. Df. 5/- 14- | 9d 911 0 |\National D. ........ 16/9-17,9 1/- Brit. Emp. lst Unit. | 16 9-17/9 104d 
oie 67/6 " a 3% = Fi rh Zl - -~|+7/6 ; 5 0 p rabnattood uaiaiden res Llp + Tlod aa Gen. “C” ... 115/410-16/4 9a 
| 58/9 a ( rker (John stgene - a O O Amalgamated ...... 20/--21,- + 9d ubber & Tin ...... 1 Olo-1/2x 2d 
49/9 37,6 m29¢ m29c Boots Pure Drug 5/~ | 49/412 SPR SO TR vhccccceseccace 16/1012-17/1 Olox Producers 8 —-8 6x 
29/9 236 Zlo¢ 10c | Borax Deferred £1... 28/- | +3/- v 209 } 9d Domestic 7 3-7.9 3d 
17,9 12.6 Ve Nile | Bow. Paper Mills Zl 13/6 re Nil Gilt-edged cesses | 18/3-18'9 3d Ist Prov. “A” 20/--21 /- 3d 
52/- 44/3 156 | 7lo@_ Bristol Aero. 10/- ... | 51/3) +26 4 8 0 | Scottish... 17/--18 - TS SS 15 3-163 6d 
52/4 40 6 4a 81. 6 Brit. Aluminium £1. 52/- 2/7 416 0 | Universal ............ 18/1/2-19 1 od Do. Reserves 15, 3-16,3 6d 
36/3 33/9 5b | 23a British Match £1...... 36/- 1/6 46 0 **15 Moorgate” Selective “ A ”’...... 15 4)9-16/4lo x 
5716 41350 $20¢ | t21lg¢c¢ Brit.-Amer. Tob, £1 53g, +e | 4 O OF Inv. Flexible ...... 13 --14- 6d Tlod 
84/4\> 67/6 8b} 7 a Briish Oxyors £7" = ; ; : " ; Inv. Gas & El, 11, 10!-12,1 Olox Selective “ B” 15/10'>-16 10); 
62/- 51/3 Ji2a 17) rockhouse (J. oe BS + 9 
6854 5519 Nil ¢ 4c Cable & Wir. Ord. ... 62, 6 17 11 Inv. General........ - 16/101p-17/1 Ole — . 
758 6 15a 205 | Carreras A Ord. £1... 735 6 414 0 +-103d Brit. Trans. ......... 13,9-14.9 6d 
14/- 83 20 ¢ 25¢ | Crittall Mfg. Ord. 5/- 12/- 2,6; 10 8 O Inv. 2nd Gen. ......  13/102-14/1 0! Bank, Ins. & Fin.... | 15, 3-16;3 . 
41/3 383 10¢ (l2loe | De Havilland Air. £1 40/- | ... 6 5 0 ~ British Bank Shrs. 19 9-209 - 
sae 25/3 ae a sera + ord. i FS 3} +1/9| : . ® fev. Ded 15/~-16/- | +-6d . Do Insur. Shrs. 15/9-16/9 3d 
/6 35/- 10 a stw b Alsen 3 ee undred ... | 18/--19/— |+- 7lod Brewery ............ 14 6-15/6 6d 
16/3 11/3 10¢ 10¢ Elec. & Mus. Ind. 10/- 13/9 | 1/3 7 6 © Provident 13/1012-14/1 Ol» Protected Ist ...... 18 9-19,9 6d 
26/3 24/- || 306 | 154 | Ever Ready Co. Sim. i 24,3 t3d; 9 4 0 + 4lod a 16,9-17/9 6d 
_21/3 17/- || le | ti2lec || Fairey Aviation 10/—.. '| 21/- | +1/31 5 19 Ot) Security First ...... 15/1)>-16/1! 9d = 11, 9-12/9 inn 





® Bid and offered prices are free of Commission and Stamp Duty, (a) Interim dividend. (b) Final dividend. 
rm) Including bonus of 5% free of tax. (m) Yield worked on a 2 per cent. basis. 
ree of Income Tex. 


(v) Yield worked on 35% basis. 
per cent. capita] bonus. Yield at 25 per cent. = 


; £6 &s. Od.; at 16 percent. £4 ls. Od. 
(d) 1712 yer cent. cerh dividend and 7): per cent. in deferred ordinary stock, 


(c) Last two yearly dividends. (k) Yield on 20% basis. 
(r) Calculated at 1812 annas per share of Rs. 9. (p) Annas per share, 
(2) Highest price 132/- and 25 per cent. dividend on old shares, before 
(w) Paid on £300,000 more capital than in preceding year. 

(y) Dividend before the 200%, capital bonus 48. pershare. 
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(Continued from page 199) 


Apr. 14) Apr. 15 | Apr. 16, Apr. 18 Apr. 19| Apr. 20 
i ' 





101-4 Good 


: | 
Friday | 105-8 | 103-6 | 100-5 | 99-9 


High: 116-9 January 11th. Low :83-6 March 31s 
1938. 
7 TOTAL DEALINGS IN NEw YorRK 


Stock Exchange Curb 


1938 a = Shares 
Shares Bonds 000’s 

. & 000s | $000’s_ |_| p @ 
Apr. 7 | 330 4,200 95 
oan 830 5,369 128 
» 9 1,410 4,530 187 
aes 1,100 6,570 182 
» i 600 4,820 93 
13 640 5,720 102 
» 14! ~~ 1,010 5,930 127 

~~ Good Friday 

» 16% 1,060 | 4,710 136 
at 860 | 5,580 120 
-— 570 6,120 99 
» ae 780 | 5,440 116 


* Two-hour session. 


New 


York Prices 


Close Latest Close Latest 
Apr. Apr Apr. Apr 
14, 21, 14, 21, 
1938 1938 1938 1938 
1. Rails & 4. Manufac- 
Transport turing 
Atchison ... 25 26 | Briggs ......... 19ig 1854 
Balt. & Ohio.. 57g 55g Chrysler ...... 45 4452 
Ein i< cscose 77g 7iq Elec. Autolite 16 161g 
Can. Pacific 6 6\2|Gen. Motors 33 325g 
Ches. & Ohio 2754 2612 Hudson Mtr 7g 654 
G.N. Ry. Pf. 1512 151g/Nash Kelvntr 854 81» 
Illinois Cent. 754 77g\/Packard Mtr. 414 414 
N.Y. Central 12!o 1214! Bendix Avtn. I1!o 117, 
Northern Pac 8 734| Boeing Airpln 271g 28 
Pennsylv.R. 1653 16 (Douglas Air. 4114 431 


Southern Pac. 1114 11 (United Aircft. 251g 265g 
Southern Rly. 7!o 634 Air Reduction 4514 45 
Union Pac.... 61 6114 Allied Cheml. 14414 14115 
Greyhound... 97g 919|Col.Carbon 65 641, 
Dupont ...... 105 1021, 
|Un. Carbide 6810 667, 
2. Utilities and |U.S.Ind. Alc. 1612 16 
Communications |Allis Chalmer 4154 42 
Am. W’works 753 833 Gen.Electric 3454 34 
C’wlth.& S... 15g 114) West’hseElec. 7573 
Con. Edison 20 2033 AmericanCan 8815 8314 
ColGas&Elc 512 614 Addressogrph 1954 19 
ElBond&Sh 614 7 Caterpillar... 42 411) 
NatPwr&Lt 61g 63, Cont. Can.... 40 38loxd 
N. American 1673 171. Ingersoll Rnd 7312 77 
PacGas &Elc 251g 2515 Int. Harvester 6312 591, 
Pac. Lighting 3554 355g Johns Manvle 6$:2 6612 
Pub Serv N.J. 2954 2712 Am. Radiator 1214 1214 
Stan Gas&E] 312 353 Corn Prods. 61 6210 
United Corp. 27g 273 JI Case&Co. 75 737, 
Un. Gasimp. 10 97, Glidden ...... 187g 1812 
Amer. Tel ...12814127 |G.Am. Trans 3512 34 
Internat. Tel. 7lg 81g CelaneseofA. 1614 14 
Westn. Union 225, 2215 Ind. Rayon... 185, 16 


> 


2 

Radio ........- 614 61g Colgate Palm. 873 85g 
» B.Pref 47ig 4514 Eastm’n Kdk.147 149 

|Gillette ...... 9 85g 

jLambert Co. 111g 1019 

3. Extractive and Loews ..... wee 41 4012 
Metal )20th Cen. Fox 2054 21 


Am. Rol. Mill 1734 171 


Beth. Steel... 4853 4853 5 Retail Trade, &c. 
Beth. SteelP 82 88 Mont. Ward 325g 323, 


U.S. Steel a J.C. Penney 6234 6254 


.. 4614 453g 4, : 
. Sears Roebck 58 5810 
U-S. Steel Pf. 10215100 7G Drug 6 STG 


Alaska J’neau 1012 1033 y, . 
Am. Metal... 31 3112 Wodiworth 4155 421 
Am. Smelting 3858 381g Borden ..... 1653 1653 
Anaconte Zeit ap1,|Gen- Foods 26 2654 

‘de Pa 3414 433 “ Kroger Grey. 155g 1414 
ee ee ee Nat. Biscuit 1933 191g 


Ent. Nickel... 4753 4612 Nat. Dairy ... 1312 1334 


Kennecott ... 3412 335, 

Patino Mines 10 91, Stand: Brands roast 
pas. Se. 29° 30°8 Lig. Myers B. 9414 9314 
U.S. Smelt. 5612 55 (Voriliard ... 1573 16 
Vanadium ... 1514 1512 Reyn. Tob. B. 3873 3814 
Auantic Reg. 2054 2114 Nat. Distillers 201g 1915 
Phillips Petr. 3454 3514 Schenley Dis. 20 1855 
Shell Union 143g 137, 

Shell Un. Pf. 9719 9915 

Socony Vac. 14 1353 6. Finance 
Stan. Oil Cal. 297g 2954 Comci. Credit 31 

Stan. OU N.J 4734 4814 Atlas Corp.... 7 7l4 
Texas Corp. 397g 3854 Com.Inv. Tr. 36 


Capital Issues 
CAPITAL ISSUE TOTALS 


Nominal Con- New 


Week ending Capital versions Money 


April 23 
To the Pablic.......:.0.. Nil nal Nil 
To Shareholders ......... 100,000... 100,000 
By S. E. Introduction ... Nil ses Nil 
By Permission to Deal ... 408,406 833,987 


Sav. Certs. w/e Apr. 16... 50,000 


Including Excluding 


Year to date Conversions Conversions 


£ £ 
1938 (New Basis) ...... 59,399,545 46,094,078 
1937 (New Basis).......+. 167,189,463 135,702,921 
1938 (Old Basis) ......... 38,664,074 26,608,672 
1937 (Old Basis) ......... 80,770,084 52,125,892 
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Destination 
(Excluding Conversions) 


Brit. Emp. Foreign 


Year to date U.K. exc. U.K. Countries 


£ 
1938 (New Basis) 36,305,763 7,348,086 2,458,229 
1937 (New Basis) 97,131,565 37,418,216 1,153,140 
1938 (Old Basis) 20,034,449 4,175,099 2,399,124 
1937 (Old Basis) 44,262,502 7,863,390 Nil 


Nature of New Borrowing 


(Excluding Conversions) 
Year to date Deb. Pref. Ord. 


£ £ £ 

1938 (New Basis) 20,083,390 4,108,277 21,902,411 
1937 (New Basis) 30,342,406 14,043,044 91,317,471 
1938 (Old Basis) 14,580,122 2,260,722 9,767,828 
1937 (Old Basis) 17,353,808 8,265,952 26,506,132 

Nore: “ Old Basis ” includes public issues only ; 
“New Basis” includes all new capital in which 
permission to deal has been granted. 


STOCK EXCHANGE 
INTRODUCTION 

Jamaica Government.—The 3 per 
cent. inscribed stock (a Trustee stock) 
now issued amounts to £340,000, of 
which £50,000 has been sold to the 
market at 98}, and the balance taken up 
by Crown Agents on behalf of other 
Colonial Governments. Secured on 
general revenues and assets. To be 
repaid at par May 1, 1949. 

Sierra Leone Government.—The 
3 per cent. inscribed stock (a Trustee 
stock) now issued amounts to 
£306,834, of which £50,000 has been 
sold to the market at 96} and the 
balance taken up by Crown Agents on 
behalf of other Colonial Governments. 
Secured on general revenues and assets. 
To be repaid at par April 15, 1954. 


PRIVATE PLACINGS 


Blackburn Aircraft.—This com- 
pany has issued 16,812 10s. ordinary 
shares ranking for dividend from 
April 1, 1938. 


Property and Reversionary In- 
vestment Corporation. — £200,000 
4} per cent. first mortgage debenture 
stock has been privately placed at 1014. 
The new stock ranks pari passu with 
the previously existing issued £300,000 
stock except that the first interest 
payment on August Ist will amount 
only to 15s. 8d. per cent., subject to 
tax. 

BY TENDER 

Tamworth Gaslight and Coke.— 
Tenders are invited for £16,000 4$ per 
cent. redeemable preference stock, at 
a minimum of 102. 


ISSUES TO SHAREHOLDERS 
ONLY 
Woking Electric Supply. — 
Debenture and shareholders are being 
offered at par £100,000 44 per cent. 
debenture stock. 


DIVIDEND 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Rates are actual, unless stated per annum or 
shown in cash per share. Rate for previous 
year refers to total dividend, unless marked 
by asterisk to indicate interim dividend. 


*Int. 


+; Pay- | Prev. 
Company | or Total; «37 ; 
Final able Year 
as bon sonia aa 
o j o o/ 
/o /e | 70 
BANKS | 
Bank of Adelaide...... Ziti S| .. | Ge 
Bank of Montreal ..... ot io June 1 2* 
Royal of Canada ...... } 2 | ... | Junel 2 
Union of Scotland ... | | 18 sah 18 
INSURANCE "| 
Alliance Assnee. ...... 10/-pst 18/- ps July 5 |18/- ps 
Guardian Assnce....... 6/- pst /11/-ps May 31 10/-ps 
Licenses and General 14¢ 20 May3l 20 
Lon. & Lancashire ... |10/-pst,20/- ps May 11 20/-ps 


Northern Assurance... | 8/—pst 15/-ps May 18 15/- ps 





N. Brit. & Mercantile | | 6/3 ps aa 6/3 ps 
Scot. Un. & Nat.‘ A’ | 13/- ps 13/-ps 

Do. “—- ... [48/9 ps ... |48/9 ps 
Yorkshire Insurance +30t ¢47l> . | 47log 
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} | 














*Int. | > 
Company or | Total | ys oe, 
| t Final) 
% | % | % 
TEA AND RUBBER | 
Bukit Lentung Rub ... 5*| ... jApr. 30) 5* 
Bukit Panjong Rub.... 4t| Tl, tee 6 
Ceylon Prop. Tea .... 6t 10 |May 14 Tig 
Cons. Malay Rub. ... 10¢ | 15 | “ 10 
Craighead Tea......... 6t 9 \May 3 6 
Doloswella Rubber... | 5ft | 8 |. 4 
Dusun Dunan Rub.... |... 1 ee oe 
Hanipha Tea ......... | 5t| 7lg|May 20, 4 
Henrietta Rub. ...... 10t RSE oss 7l2 
Hewagam Rubber ... ees Ale 3 
Hunasgena Tea ...... 4t cd. ie nk 
Junun Rubber ......... we =| 4°16 |May 10) Nil 
Kombok Rubber ...... ok 212 May 16) 4 
Lendu Rubber 3 \|May 6) 2lg 
Lethenty Tea sala ae 5 |May 2 Nil 
Lon. Asiatic Rubber. | 7lot) 1212 |May 18) 10 
ae 8f i re 9 
Mendaris (Sumatra) . oh ae 5 
Nagolle Rubber ....... | 3t 512}. 3 
Panteya Tea, etc. ......  speee 5 2 
Parambe Rubber...... | 5 . 4 
Peacock, etc., Tea... |... 3lp|May 24) 2\2 
Ragalla Tea.............| 6f| 10 |May 5;  7l2 
Rub. Ests. of Ceylon eee 354 eee Nil 
Scot. Ceylon Tea ... | Zlot | 15 12\2 
Seafield Rubber ...... | Blot 6 one 5 
Sungei Batu Rubber. 8t 13 |May 20) 10 
Third Mile Rubber... 6t | 10 |May 12) 10 
United Sumatra Rub. | 10 |May 10 5 
Windsor Rubber ...... | -.. 10 {May 14 Ti, 
Woodend Rubber ... | 6T 8 | sss 2\2 
i ; 
MINING | | 
Kramat Tin ..........0. Bes on «moa 
Lahat Mines ......... Zlet| 2212 . | 20 
Loloma (Fiji) ......... l/-ps*| ... |May 27 .. 
EE 212* ... |Apr. 30) 5* 
Rhodsa. Anglo-Amer. |()5 8) ... | May 18) 614* 
| 
OTHER | 
COMPANIES 
Anglo-French Textile os +20 ove $20 
Anti-Attrition Met.... (@)7!2* .... |May 2} 7ig* 
Bellamy (Joseph) ...... 5t 8 |;Junel; 8 
Brown (Matthew) ... 31,* a oes 2'o* 
Cerebos, Ltd. ......... 30t 40 ove 40 
Ciro Pearls (Hidgs.)... ie 5 oe | Tie 
Crabtree (R.W.) ...... ove 3315 oo | a 
Egypt Delta Land ... sas 4\g| May 3 4\g 
Fleming & Ferguson 3* a Kei Nil* 
For. Amer. & Gen. Tst 3t 4lo wat 4 
Forestal Land ......... 6 So «4 Bl 
Gen. Scottish Trust... Blot; = 519} 5 
SONG} deste icisidcn ot 1S | oe i5 
Higson’s Brewery...... » ° Nil* 
Hill (Philip) & Co. ... | 12Zlet 25 | (w)L2lg 
Home & For. Invst.... |... 5 4 
Hopkinson’s............ |} 10t 1212 sale 10 
Leethems (Twilfit)... | 3* | ... oes eg 
Lon. Express News... | 7lo*  ... Apr. 20) Nil* 
Mentmore Mfg. ...... | 3* May 2; 3* 
SY endkihisdicsstieds Tig* | May 12) 7ilo* 
Parkinson and Cowan © coo 2 
Portsmouth News ... | 7l2* Apr. 26, 7!2* 
Power Investment ... ves  - - 
Properties Selection. 219* May 1 2\* 
Quebec Power ......... 25 cts* May 16/25 cts* 
Rothmans............... -» (22-916 a ae 
Scot. Mtge. & Trust... 6t Ql» ae Glo 
Sec. Broadmount Tst. 4\.*| ... | Mayl 4\4* 
Sec. Edinburgh Inv. 3* oe AR. Stew oe 3* 
Sec. Scot. Mtge., etc. 2* Apr. 30 2* 
Shawinigan Water ... 20 cts* May 16/20 cts* 
Sneyd Collieries ...... 212", ... | Apr. 28) 2lo* 
United Drapery ...... ne 5 woe | 5 
Walmsieys (Bury) ... 5¢ wi Apr. 30) 4lo* 
Ward (G.) Barwell ... 5* ae May 2 5* 
Whites (Timothy), etc 10t¢ (s)40 hes 30 
Wilson’s Brewery...... | Lllot 171. ais 17\o 


4 (a) Paid on a larger capital. i 

(s) For 66 weeks equal to 31!o per cent. for year. 

(t) Payable on a capital of £5,245,385, against 

£4,904,892 a year ago. t Free of income tax, 
(v) Six months. 


SHORTER COMMENTS 


Company Results of the Week.—The 
need for conserving resources to finance de- 
velopments is the reason for a reduction in 
the ALBION MOTORS dividend from 15 
to 124 per cent., despite an increase in net 
profits from £122,392 to £146,549. AMAL- 
GAMATED COLLIERIES OF SOUTH 
AFRICA have earned total profits of 
£280,315 for the first full year, against 
£172,465 for the initial 8-month period, and 
the dividend is 10 per cent. against 6 per 
cent. actual. Rubber companies continue to 
show substantial progress, the more im- 
portant concerns including BIKAM, 
GRAND CENTRAL (CEYLON) and 
PATALING. Moderate progress and un- 
changed dividends are again recorded b 
two London stores, AUSTIN REED, and 
LILLEY AND SKINNER, each company 
paying 10 per cent. Whereas a year ago, 
tea companies showed irregular results, five 
reports this week disclose higher profits, 
CEYLON TEA PLANTATIONS, in par- 
ticular, earned net profits of £93,945 against 
£58,444. BRYANT AND MAY are again 
paying 25 per cent. tax free, although they 
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have earned some £24,500 less at £612,168. 
J. COMPTON, SONS AND WEBB, the 
army clothiers, record a satisfactory im- 
provement, net profits of £81,275 being 
£13,500 higher. HOOVER, LTD., have 
issued the first report since introduction to 
the public: net trading profit amounts to 
£419,807 for 1937, against £321,897 for 
1936 as shown in the prospectus. Other new 
companies include JOHN THOMPSON 
ENGINEERING, whose distribution is 
17} per cent., and whose consolidated profits 
amount to £242,289. Another first report 
comes from MALLINSON AND SONS, 
whose profits before tax for the full year to 
February 19, 1938, are £76,142, the com- 
parable figure for 1936-37 apparently being 
£71,130. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Cable and Wireless, Ltd.—(Index 
Numbers) Working day average of compar- 
able receipts 1929 -100. Traffic index for 
March, 1938, is 74:7, compared with 90-6 
for March, 1937, and 76-0 for March, 1936. 
For February, 1938, the index was 73-7, 
and for January, 1938, 71-5. 


Forestal Land, Timber & Railways 
Co.—After placing £50,000 to. general 
reserve, the credit balance for 1937 is 
£510,554. The 6 per cent. preference 
dividend absorbed £111,951. To Dividend 
Equalisation Account, £150,000. Final 
ordinary dividend 3 per cent., plus a bonus 
of 3 per cent. making, with the 3 per cent. 
interim, a total of 9 per cent., against 8! per 
cent., leaving {127,194 to be carried forward, 
against £128,957. 

Scammell Lorries.—A record turnover 
for 1937 is reported. Net profit, subject to 
tax £36,986, compared with £10,323 for 
1936. Provision for tax and N.D.C., £3,500. 
To general reserve £20,000, against nil. 
Carry forward raised from £3,417 to £16,903. 

R. W. Crabtree and Sons.—Net profit 
for 1937, £52,562, against £34,774. Prefer- 
ence dividend requires £4,506. ‘To general 
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reserve, {4),800, against £20,000. Ordinary 
dividend raised from 20 to 33} per cent. 
Preferred ordinary dividend 12} per cent., 
as before. Carry forward reduced from 
£17,104 to £7,473. 


Bryant and May.—Trading profit for 
year to March 31, 1938, decreased by 
£23,479 to £618,134. ‘Total revenue 
£24,531 lower at £632,168. To depreciation 
£50,000, as before. To reserve £100,000, 
as before. For partnership shares the 
distribution is £19,512, against £18,546, 
and the employees’ proportion, £42,627, 
compares with £42,159. Ordinary dividend 
maintained at 25 per cent., tax free, requiring 
£330,000. For 1936-37 a bonus of £250,000 
from reserve was given to ordinary holders. 


United Kingdom Gas Corporation.— 
Net revenue for 1937 £22,359 higher at 
£110,188. Dividend on increased ordinary 
capital maintained at 5 per cent. Carry 
forward increased from £9,773 to £13,226. 


Hoover, Ltd.—The sales of the com- 
pany’s products during 1937 constituted a 
record. Net profit on trading £419,807, 
compared with £321,897 for 1936. To 
income tax and N.D.C., £122,000. Propor- 
tion of net profits prior to incorporation 
transferred to capita! reserve, £59,119. To 
general reserve, £50,000. Preference divi- 
dend £18,054. Ordinary dividend 25 per 
cent., absorbing £150,000. Carry forward 
£20,634. 


Gieves, Ltd.—Profit for year to February 
28, 1938, after £2,300 for E.P.D., £51,732 
against £52,374). Final ordinary dividend 
unchanged at 15 per cent. for year. To 
general reserve accounts, £13,000 (£15,000); 
to tax reserve, £3,000 (£1,000); forward, 
£22,945 (£23,106). 


Ever Ready Trust Co.—Net revenue 
for year to March 31, 1938, £29,638 (against 
£28,513). Ordinary and deferred dividends 
unchanged at 8 per cent. for year. To 
reserves, £5,164 (£3,814); forward, £2,755 
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(£2,281). Profits on investments sold used 
to write down book value of company’s 
holdings. Also £26,000 transferred from 
capital reserve for same purpose. 


Willsons (London and Provinces).— 
Profit for 16 months to January 31, 1938, 
£75,021 (against £44,301, plus £1,628 over 
credited to general reserve in previous 
periods). To amortisation of leases and de- 
preciation, £24,702 (£15,540). Ordinary 
dividend 5 per cent. actual (against 2}). 


London’ Brick Company.—During 
March, 1938, the company delivered 
167,729,484 bricks—a record. The previous 
record was for June, 1937, when the total 
was 160,989,437. 


Greek External Debt Service.—With 
reference to the Greek Government’s uni- 
lateral offer to pay 40 per cent. on the 
coupons of their external loans falling dce 
within the financial year April 1, 1938 to 
March 31, 1939, the Council of Foreign 
Bondholders and the League Loans Com- 
mittee emphasise that they remain of the 
opinion that both the original and the 
present offers of 40 per cent. are wholly 
inadequate, and they cannot recommend 
them to the acceptance of bondholders. 


J. and P. Coats.—Profits show increase 
of £282,715 to £2,077,459. Dividend main- 
tained at 10 per cent. Exchange reserve 
receives £50,000, and balance carried 
forward increased by £222,459 to £551,568. 


Ever Ready Co. (Great Britain).— 
Profits £531,575 against £527,333. Final 
dividend, 20 per cent., making 35 per cent. 
(payable on larger capital) against 45 per 
cent. (including 10 per cent. bonus). No 
bonus is paid this year owing to deterioration 
in international conditions. 


Rio Tinto.—Net profits, £14,387 against 
£63,273. Preference dividend absorbs 
£81,250, and the carry forward is reduced 
from £451,775 to £384,912. 


Industry and Trade 


Increase in Idle Shipping.--The downward trend 


Industry 


Research Association or 


other approved 


of world production and trade since last summer is re- 
flected in the coincidence of a persistent decline in shipping 
freight rates with an increase in laid-up shipping tonnage. 
According to the latest returns of the Chamber of Shipping, 
the volume of shipping laid up at the ports of Great 
Britain and Ireland has increased from 61,225 net tons at 
the end of June last year to 174,325 net tons at the end 
of December and 339,325 net tons at the end of last month. 
The growth of laid-up shipping in recent months has been 
accelerated by the launching of new vessels ordered during 
the period of rising freight rates in 1936-37. During the 
first quarter of this year the total tonnage on the United 
Kingdom Register has increased by 46,000 gross tons. As 
the laid-up tonnage rose by 249,000 gross tons during this 
period, the tonnage of British vessels in commission must 
have shown a decrease of 203,000 gross tons. 


* * * 


The Cotton Enabling Bill—Opposition to the 
Cotton Enabling Bill, writes a correspondent, has developed 
in Lancashire. The leaders of the opposition group, 
which numbers more than 350 firms, have issued a 
memorandum to the trade, in which they condemn 
the existing Bill and put forward alternative proposals. 
They consider that a scheme which imposes so many 
restrictions must raise the cost of production and cannot 
therefore succeed in increasing the export trade or in 
developing the home market. They propose that efforts 
to rehabilitate the industry should concentrate on two 
fundamental matters, the provision of well-trained 
men and of cheap capital for new machinery. To secure 
the first of these essentials, they suggest that the 
Government should offer to pay half the salary, up to an 
agreed maximum, of men trained at the British Cotton 


Institutes, for the first seven years of employment in the 
industry. The second proposal is that the Treasury 
should provide advances, at a low rate of interest, for the 
purchase of new machinery, on the condition that twice 
the amount of old plant should be scrapped for every 
new machine installed. By this means, the produ<ing 
sections of the industry would be able to re-equip their 
plant and to solve at the same time the problem of excess 
capacity. 


* * * 


Overseas Trade in March.—The trade returns 
for March show that the fall in the value of imports 
between January and February has been reversed ; 
imports increased by £9 millions to £84-9 millions, at 
which level they were 2:3 per cent. higher than in March 
of last year. For the first month since last October, the 
value of domestic exports showed an increase, from 
£37-5 millions in February to £42-2 millions last month, 
but was still 3 per cent. lower than a year ago, while the 
value of re-exports fell by 18-5 per cent. The figures for 
the first quarter of this year reveal a similar trend— 
imports being somewhat higher and exports somewhat 
lower than in the corresponding months of last year. As 
a result, the unfavourable balance of trade showed a 
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further increase to £108 millions, compared with £90-1 
millions in the first quarter of 1937. 
(£ thousands) 





| Change between 
| 1936 | 1937 | 1938 | 1937 and 1938 
ae et | 

| | | | Per 

March | |} cent. 
oe 68,000 | 82,909 | 84,875 |4+ 1,966 |4+ 2:3 
British exports .................. | 36,510 | 43,470 | 42,155 — 1,314|/— 3-0 
RE er 5,900 6,717 5,468 — 1,249 18-5 
RS en 42,409 50,186 | 47,624 |— 2,562 5-1 
Excess of imports over exports | 25,591 32,723 | 37,251 4,528 413-8 
Transhipments under bond ... | 2,255 3,234 2,885 |— 348 10:7 

Three Months ended March | | 

es 200,150 229,943 245,219 + 15,276 |4+ 6°6 
DTU  dnccuncsscnonsnces 106,081 121,121 | 120,870 |— 251 |— 0-2 
a 15,862 18,753 15,792 |— 2,960 15-7 
Ne 121,943 | 139,873 | 136,662 _— 3,211 2-2 
Excess of imports over exports 78,207 | 90,070 | 108,557 |+ 18,487 |+20°5 
Transhipments under bond ... | 6,700 9,278 8,205 |— 1,073 11-6 


If allowance be made for seasonal variations and for 
changes in prices, the volume of imports of raw materials 
and of exports of British manufactures last month was 
lower than in February and in March, 1937. Thus, 
The Economist indices of the volume of imports of raw 
materials and domestic exports of manufactures declined 
by 12 per cent. and 17 per cent., respectively, between 
March, 1937, and the past month. 


* * * 


Overseas Trade by Commodities.—The volume of 
the intake of metals was considerably higher in March, 
1938, than in the corresponding month of last year, with 
the exception of imports of tin in the form of metal. 
Imports of rubber and of crude petroleum also showed 
an increase on March, 1937. The falling export of textile 
manufactures is now reflected in the imports of the 
corresponding raw materials; imports both of raw 
cotton and wool fell, and purchases of flax, hemp and 
jute were 13,000 tons lower than in March, 1937. 


RETAINED IMPORTS—MONTH OF MARCH 





Items and Measure 1936 1937 1938 

DENIINL > aio subtepeanaiusnanebbiagen 000 cwts. 9,302 9,757 | 8,066 
DIIIIGURIED ©... cacxunseopecasneen 7000 cwts. 933 1,021 1,207 
I DOUTED ..ccccanssssessons 7000 cwts. 598 544 683 
Peper Cemaetined) .....scccscccccnce °000 cwts. 3,106 3,442 3,456 
Iron ore and scrap ....... ...-- 000 tons 6606 637 777 
NEED sicincstccnnncs . *000 centals 1,062 1,348 1,220 
Sheep’s and lamb’s wool ...... "000 centals 1,133 778 671 
Flax, hemp and jute ................- .. tons 29,050 38,371 25,746 
CARS MORRSIOUED 6 occccocccncccsces "000 galls. 33,569 | 31,730 | 41,923 
Hides, wet and dry .............+. °000 cwts. 137 122 | 97 
SEED pccccchasducsontccessesebs °000 tons 120 113 | 125 
DT Ji icasbsiieesgesupensaniend *000 centals 179 | 161 356 
RPNGIND CONDOS .kccosccccsctsccsccncess tons 19,727 24,145 | 30,542 
ED, pias 6p cmetcanmapnnenwantionys tons 23,304 25,000 | 29,840 
Tin: Ore and concentrates .. cane ae 3,305 2,469 | 3,662 

Blocks, ingots, slabs and bars ... tons 2,506 2,016 | 875 
Iron and steel manutactures ...... °000 tons 130 94 | 277 
SEE” dv secackatsoucthnibdbcwacebontens tons 8,061 12,136 | 14,884 


Exports in March were generally lower than a year 
ago, the shrinkage being most obvious in textiles, iron 
and steel scrap and manufactures, and locomotives, but 





BritIsH Exports—-MONTH OF MARCH 


j 





Item and Measure | 1936 1937 1938 
ONO cial a lieidiannonseet °000 tons 2,626 3,043 2,966 
Tron and steel SCrap ......c.ccccccccesees tons 9,751 31,854 4,989 
Pig-iron and ferro-alloys ............... tons 7,526 16,895 5,046 
Oe a tons 11,132 8,951 16,972 
Total, iron and steel manufactures ... tons 163,412 231,557 176,051 
Ee BRON? 15, ccctanocctnnecsncesé tons 4,240 4,919 7,211 
TEE EEE nonctcorsoncnevenccosences tons 32,834 35,723 45,720 
RMI hn. ccnacacshsbodsoesoncs 000 Ib. 13,339 15,252 13,123 
Cotton piece-goods ...............++. sq. yds. 173,339 178,571 128,709 
ST /-idicbnctcnensanesessenassvess *000 Ib. 4,543 4,001 2,508 
III sic ccogpnoccuebensncsete °000 Ib. 2,290 2,468 1,879 
Woollen tissues .........ccc000 000 sq. yds. 7,077 | 7,153 5,488 
Worsted tissues ............... 000 sq. yds. 3,149 3,520 3,099 
Linen piece-goods ............ °000 sq. yds. 9,454 | 9,658 5,229 
Leather boots and shoes ......... doz. pairs | 36,803 | 35,628 37,083 
ID eal, oc niinenmpnangedsnconiiisoda cwts 22,511 25,673 15,680 
Paper and . cwts. | 363,590 305,087 334,523 
Locomotives and parts ...............00+ tons 2,935 1,587 1,209 
Motor vehicles and chassis ............ No. | 6,778 9,659 10,555 
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most items showed a slight increase from the figures fort 
the previous month. The exceptions were woollen and 
worsted tissues, iron and steel scrap, pig iron and loco- 
motives, the exports of which continued to fall. As the 
volume of new overseas orders has failed to improve in 
recent weeks, a further decline in exports is not unlikely. 


* * * 


Decline in British Steel Consumption.—The returns 
of iron and steel production in March showed that, despite 
the persistent lull in new orders, output has been fairly well 
maintained so far. The output of steel rose from 1,057,600 
tons in February to 1,115,800 tons in March. Calculated on 
a daily basis, however, crude steel output declined from 
44,000 tons per working day in February to 41,300 tons in 
March. Imports of iron and steel, as the table below shows, 
increased between February and March, owing to the 
anxiety of manufacturers abroad to deliver as much 
material as possible before the increase of the import duties, 
which came into operation at the beginning of April. British 
exports in March, though slightly higher than in the pre- 
vious month, were substantially lower than a year ago, a 
reflection of the decline in world demand. 


PRODUCTION AND TRADE IN IRON AND STEEL 
(In thousands of tons) 


| 


Production Foreign Trade 





Period 

| Pie Iro Steel Ingots Total British 
| *48 4FON | and Castings | Imports | Exports 

| 
1913—Monthly Average ...... 855-0 638°6 | 185°9 | 414-1 
1929 9 a 632-4 803°0 | 235°2 | 364°9 
1932 - si ane 297°8 | 438:5 | 132-7 | 157-4 
1936 a 643-5 982-1 | 123-6 | 183-8 
1937 = 708:0 | 1,080°3 | 170-0 | 214-7 
1937—February .. 603-7 | 995-9 82-9 200-5 
» Merrh.... 680°3 | 1,109°5 94-3 231°6 
op GEE ccctbadtaeedbiasernes’ 680°7 | 1,080 -4 838°5 239°5 
si: gh “sche eaiedeetitiaapedinaissabbunian 696°3 1,047°3 98-1 228:3 
os ME li ccawecscanunehieibinn 699-3 1,106:4 | 174:8 235°4 
5.) EEE scribaxmnsesveennenenen 729-3 1,059:2 | 202-3 232-2 
NL pssassdinabheaiies 714-0 987°7 | 213-4 | 201-4 
go }«—§ BEMROTADE|T ncccccccccccccs 726°7 1,163°0 226:°2 193-6 
Ee 7096 | 1,133°6 220°5 206°9 
——  ~eraer 762°3 | 1,178-3 272:°5 198-0 
po BIETIIOD svdeoccenevaies 783°8 1,103 °8 2838 3 196°8 
POET ccccsacknvevesesve 761-1 1,081°4 308-7 191-2 
gp IIT Seccccnntuaxcasas 693°3 1,057 °6 230-4 156°7 
a soi 714-6 1,115°8 2768 176°1 


Meanwhile, our monthly index of domestic iron and steel 
consumption, which is adjusted for seasonal variations but 
not for changes in stocks, showed a further decline last 
month. After reaching 1734 last December (1935 = 100), 
the index has fallen without interruption. In March it stood 
at 143. 


* * * 


Steel and Pump-priming in America.—Some 
indication of the probable influence of President Roose- 
velt’s new pump-priming measures on the American steel 
industry is given by the following analysis of the distribu- 
tion of steel consumption in 1927 and the past year, 
The estimates are those of the Iron Age :— 


DISTRIBUTION OF STEEL CONSUMPTION IN THE UNITED STATES, 














1927 1937 
Million cates Million . 
cons Per cent. tons | Per cent, 

Buildings and construction ......... | 7,100 22:0 2,570 | 7:9 
PROMSORGS —ncccccccsccscccccsevccccosscce 6,100 19-0 | 3,892 | 12:0 
PEE § cédactscessseucnenseeieees 4,500 14:0 5,652 | 17-4 
Oil, gas, water, mining, etc. ......... 2,750 8°5 | 1,713 5:3 
DN o<caspuysyepsosnensistioniihe 1,450 4°5 3,180 9:8 
NED cbiccoessgvosseenesecocseoetas | 1,800 SS | 4,830 3-4 
Machinery and tools, incl. elec. ... 1,300 4:0 | 41,223 3-8 
Shipbuilding ee oes | 300 0-9 
a See 1,800 Ss i 237 7:2 
SIE sicssicokenpsovessannentie ors 356 1:1 
All other consuming channels ...... | 5,500 17-0 10,169 | 31-2 
MOONEE  scscnscivecbehucdarbaccnese | 32,300 100-0 32,532 100-0 


Under President Roosevelt’s spending programme some 
£60,000,000 is to be provided for the railways for the 
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purchase of new equipment and approximately 
£300,000,000 for the development of housing and public 
works. These two items constituted last year about one- 
fifth of total steel consumption, and, if the new ship- 
building and armament programmes be taken into con- 
sideration, the prospects of the iron and steel industry in 
the United States, which is now operating at only 32 per 
cent. of its capacity, appear less gloomy. Meanwhile, the 
working of the market agreements between the European 
Cartel and the American steel exporters has improved, 
but it is still being disturbed by outsiders who recently 
succeeded in securing some of the none too plentiful 
orders. 
* * * 


End of Gold Coast Cocoa Boycott.—The Gold 
Coast cocoa boycott, which has been in operation since last 
October, came to an end this week, writes a correspondent. 
The Gold Coast Department of Agriculture has introduced 
an Export Ordinance to secure an orderly liquidation of 
the huge stocks accumulated in the Colony, which are 
estimated at 245,000 tons. Certain quantities of the stocks 
are of inferior quality, but it is believed that about 200,000 
tons are marketable, to which must be added the current 
year’s minor crop of about 20,000 tons. The origin of the 
farmers’ selling strike was discussed in The Economist of 
February 12th, page 361; in the first six months of this 
season (October to March) exports of cocoa beans from the 
Gold Coast amounted to only 49,365 metric tons, com- 
pared with 216,097 metric tons in the corresponding 
period of the previous season. It is not known whether the 
Gold Coast Government intends to hold back part of the 
supply, but such a course might be wise in view of the 
recent fall in price. The three months’ Accra quotation 
on the London Terminal Market is now less than 25s. per 
cwt., compared with 30s. per cwt. at the beginning of the 
boycott and over 46s. per cwt. in March of last year. Con- 
sumpuon is declining, and the world’s requirements during 
the current season are unlikely to exceed 650,000 metric 
tons, compared with last season’s figure of nearly 700,000 
metric tons. The report of the Cocoa Commission, which 
has been appointed by the Colonial Secretary to examine 
the organisation of the West African cocoa trade, will 
probably be published in the summer. 


* * * 


Restriction of Woodpulp Output.—The price of 
woodpulp, the raw material for paper and for artificial 
fibres, has fluctuated widely in recent years. Largely be- 
cause of speculative buying, the price during 1936 and the 
first half of 1937 rose to about twice its former level, but 
a large volume of re-sales from America brought a relapse 
at the end of last year. Twelve months ago, some sections of 
the trade were discussing the possibility of a general wood- 
pulp famine; at a Conference in Stockholm last week the 
Sulphite Pulp Suppliers’ Convention decided to reintroduce 
a restriction of exports, after a lapse of 14 months. The Con- 
vention, concluded eight years ago, is comprised of repre- 
sentatives from Sweden, Finland, Norway, Lithuania, 
Czechoslovakia, Germany and Austria, and the restriction 


Wori_p Output OF WoopPULP (ALL GRADES) 
(In 1,000 tons) 


1929 1932 1936 
ek: acekinnceneeaenne 4,342 3,357 5,103 
RIE casccencsnscensces 3,590 2,378 4,062 
DATE oc cscccccccccccses 2,500 1,965 3,105 
COPD a cccciccsccvees 2,050 1,646 2,277 
IED cy uvacccevsicvees 957 1,243 1,862 
DEGEWET oo ccvccccveseceees 943 886 935 
JODO .....cccccsccccccceee 609 542 773 

Total (including 
16,941 13,969 


other countries)... 20,704 





of exports by 20 per cent. for the current year makes a 
reduction in the output of the members from 2.7 million 
tons to 2.45 million tons. Canada is the only country pro- 
ducing a large volume of sulphite pulp who has not taken 
part in the agreement ; of her production of about one 
million tons annually, about half is exported. The agree- 
ment covers, therefore, a large part of world exports and 
may succeed in lifting prices from their present low level. 
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Bolivia and the Tin Committee._-The Bolivian 
tin industry is potentially the world’s second largest 
supplier of the metal, but since 1935 it has been hampered 
by technical difficulties and by the aftermath of the Chaco 
war. As a result, the export quotas allotted to Bolivia by the 
International Tin Committee have not been fully used; 
exports in the first and last quarters of 1937 amounted to 
5,750 and 7,499 long tons, compared with the 11,488 and 
12,636 long tons allowed under the international control 
scheme. The unused quotas have been transferred to 
other countries and have served to sweeten the pill of the 
recent cuts in exports ordered by the International ‘Tin 
Committee. The figures just published of the Bolivian tin 
output in the first quarter of 1938 show that the position 
has been reversed; the reduction in quotas and the recovery 
of Bolivian production led to an excess export of 1,202 
long tons above the quota of 6,570 long tons. For the 
second quarter of the current year, the export quotas have 
been cut from 70 per cent. to 55 per cent. of the standard 
output, so that it is probable that Bolivia will continue to 
export in excess of the amounts allotted to her and will not 
be able to surrender part of her quota to the other tin- 
producing countries. This change in the situation is likely 
to create new problems for the International Tin Scheme 
in the near future. 


* * * 


Expansion of German Fisheries.——One of the 
objectives of the second German Four Years’ Plan is to 
double the yield of the fisheries; it is hoped by this mcans 
to supplement domestic supplies of albumen and to alle- 
viate the shortage of fats. The authorities also hope to 
increase the German production of industrial oils and of 
meal for feeding livestock and so to lessen the demand 
for imported products. The output of German fisheries in 
1936 was estimated to be nearly 600,000 tons, compared 
with a British catch of more than a million tons; the per 
capita consumption is estimated at 12 kilogs. in Germany 
and 24 kilogs. in England, so that there should be little 
difficulty in stimulating home consumption. The main 
problem is one of increasing production; but to double the 
catch of fish within a year or two will not be an easy task. 


* * * 


Great hopes were placed on the resuscitation of the 
German whaling industry after a lapse of seventy years. 
Germany has imported about 200,000 tons of whale oil 
annually for the manufacture of margarine, but it is 
doubtful, in spite of official enthusiasm, if the German 
fleets can supply such a quantity. The first whaling venture 
in 1935-36 is said to have yielded about 10,000 tons of 
first quality whale oil, and the catch for the present 
season is estimated to be between 85,000 tons and 90.000 
tons. During the last two seasons Germany agreed to 
conform to the restrictions both of time and of territorial 
limits which were arranged by the London Agreement, 
with the aim of conserving the supply of whales. As the 
largest importer of whale oil, Germany is vitally concerned 
to prevent the exhaustion of supplies, but it seems likely 
that her adherence to the system of international control 
will seriously hinder the attempt to double the output of 
her fisheries. 


* * * 


Increasing Use of Molybdenum.— Molybdenum is 
a metal used chiefly with steel to which it gives a high 
elastic ratio, strength at high temperatures and great 
toughness and ductility. In the past year, the high price 
of tungsten has led to the increasing use of molybdenum 
as a substitute and the rising tide of world re-armament 
has stimulated its output. The Climax Molybdenum Com- 
pany, an American concern, which controls more than 
four-fifths of the world’s output, produced 22 million Ibs. 
in 1937, more than four times as much as in 1933. In the 
first two months of 1938 sales have been well above those 
in the corresponding period of 1937. Moreover, the com- 
pany has planned to produce between 28 and 30 million 
lbs. in the current year in order to satisfy the expected 
demand. 
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BotH industrial operations and new 
business have been interrupted by the 
Easter holidays. Domestic consumption 
of coal continues fairly satisfactory, 
but export business remains small. Ex- 
ports last month, at 2,960,000 tons, 
showed a decline of 77,000 tons on the 
corresponding month last year. Stocks 
of iron and steel remain heavy and new 
transactions are still scarce. The value 
of building plans passed by 142 local 
authorities last month was 12.4 per 
cent. smaller than a year ago. In the 
case of factories and workshops, the 
decline amounted to no less than 50 per 
cent. The slight rise in raw cotton 
prices has stimulated inquiry for cot- 
ton goods, though the volume of trans- 
actions has been small. There has been 
no improvement in the volume of com- 
mercial orders placed with the Dundee 
jute industry which is now working at 
less than 50 per cent. of capacity. 
There are no indications of any signi- 
ficant change in the general trend of 
business during the next few weeks. 


Coal 


Sheffield.—The stoppage over the 
week-end has given the coal market an 
easy appearance, but this will dis- 
appear next week, the inland position 
being very sound. There has been a 
slightly better demand for household 
coal, due to the colder weather. The 
railways have been taking considerable 
supplies of locomotive fuel, but their 
demand will probably decline during 
the next few weeks. Small coal is well 
taken up. The export market shows no 
improvement, and business is difficult 
to negotiate. 

* 


Newcastle-on-Tyne.—Most  col- 
lieries are comfortably placed for this 
week. But while there is a little more 
inquiry from abroad, the forward posi- 
tion is Causing some anxiety, especially 
among prime Northumberland steam 
collieries who feel the lack of home 
trade. The Durham section is fairly 
steady: coking and gas coals continue 
to be well absorbed, but business in 
second-class steams is insufficient. The 
market in patent oven coke is quiet, 
there being no inquiry from abroad, 
with the result that producers, whose 
stocks have increased, have to curtail 
production. 

* 


Glasgow.—The Scottish coal mar- 
ket remains dull. Local business is 
fairly satisfactory, although there is 
not the samc®pressure for supplies as 
formerly, but export business is not 
yet showing any real signs of improve- 
ment and the collieries catering for this 
market are all in need of new orders. 
Some short-time is now being experi- 
enced in various districts. Danish trade 
has improved a little this week. Busi- 
ness with London and other coast mar- 
kets is tending to taper off owing to the 
seasonal contraction of requirements of 
the gas and electricity works. Prices are 
steadier, but are still being shaded for 
prompt business. 


* 


Cardiff.—The holidays have re- 
stricted business on the Cardiff coal 
market this week. Collieries were idle 
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on Monday and coal loading opera- 
tions were not fully resumed until 
Wednesday. A number of inquiries 
were circulating, including one for the 
supply of 100,000 tons for Dublin and 
30,000 tons for the Ghent Electricity 
Works, but hardly any new business 
has been transacted. Quotations are 
nominally unchanged. Shipments at the 
South Wales docks last week (five 
working days) totalled 329,939 tons, 
compared with 398,900 tons in the pre- 
vious week, 455,447 tons in the corre- 
sponding week last year, and 390,772 
tons in the 1937 Good Friday week. 
The aggregate shipments in the cur- 
rent year are still 100,000 tons in ex- 
cess of those in the corresponding 
period last year. 


CoaL OUTPUT AND EMPLOYMENT 


Week ended 














| Week ended 
April 2, April 9, 
1938 1938 
District . - 
1 Wage- Wage- 
| Output earners Output earners 
000tons 000’s O0Otons 000’s 
Northumberind. 300°5 45-3 286-1 45:3 
Durham ......... 706-2 117-9 703-5 117-6 
Yorkshire ...... 910-4 144-0 915°6 143°9 
Lancs, Cheshire 
and N. Wales 350:2 68:6 366°9 68°5 
Derby, Notts & 
Leicester... 589:4 99-0 586°9 98°8 
Staffs, Worcs, 
Salop & War- 
EE, < ssunginse |; 388:8 67:8 382°5 67:1 
South Wales and 
Monmouth ... | 796°6 137-2 791-0 137:1 
Other English 
districts* ... | 124-1 22-4 128-1 22°4 
Scotland ......... | 635°6 91-3 609°4 91-3 
Total ... 


|4,801-8 793-5 4,770°0, 792-0 





* Including Cumberland, Gloucester, Somerset 
and Kent. 


Iron and Steel 


Sheffield.—Owing to the holidays 
business has been small this week. As 
consumers are well stocked, a rapid re- 
vival of the demand for iron is not ex- 
pected. The smaller volume of pro- 
duction is equal to the demand for 
forge and foundry iron. A. slightly 
better inquiry is about for hematite 
mixed numbers, and special qualities 
are in steady request. The bar iron 
position is unchanged. 

There is every indication that busi- 
ness in steel will be fully resumed im- 
mediately after the holidays. There is a 
good demand for basic billets, and 
there are still some arrears of delivery. 
Makers find little difficulty in meeting 
the demand for acid billets. Stainless 
steel sheets are a good feature, and 
there is substantial business in struc- 
tural steel and wire rods. All prices are 
fully maintained. The price of high- 
speed steel, exceptionally, has fallen to 
3s. per lb. for material with a 14 per 
cent. tungsten content, and to 3s. 10d. 
per lb. on 18 per cent. tungsten con- 
tent. 

There has been very little business in 
the iron and steel scrap market, and 
there is a tendency to shade uncon- 
trolled prices. 


* 


Middlesbrough.—Owing to the 
holidays the Cleveland iron market was 
very thinly attended this week. Until 
foundries have absorbed the Midland 
and Continental iron purchased some 
time ago, there is no inducement for 


them to come on to the market. The 
usual spring inquiry has not yet de- 
veloped, although it is hoped that this 
will not be long delayed. The reduced 
output of hematite pig iron is sufficient 
for requirements. Export business is 
slow, although a small parcel of pig 
iron has been shipped to Germany re- 
cently. The reduction in the number of 
furnaces now in blast in this area has 
had the effect of reducing requirements 
of both blast-furnace coke and foreign 
ore. 

Supplies of semi-finished steel are 
ample and consumers have adequate 
stocks. Finished steel departments, par- 
ticularly the heavy sections, continue 
busy, but there is a paucity of demand 
for lighter sections and sheets. Heavy 
steel melting scrap is in good supply 
and demand is regular. 

* 


Glasgow. —While steelmakers have 
still work on hand for many months, 
they seem to have overtaken some of 
the arrears of deliveries, and users of 
both plates and sections are now able 
to obtain deliveries within a fairly 
reasonable period. Business is rather 
quiet this week owing to the Easter 
holidays. In Glasgow itself there was 
only a one-day holiday, Monday, but 
the effects of the holidays elsewhere 
are felt in most branches of the iron 
and steel trades. At the same time, there 
is much work on hand and it is antici- 
pated that by the end of this week 
there will be a revival of buyers’ in- 
terest. 


* 


Cardiff.—The tinplate branch of 
the iron and steel industry has been 
observing its usual holiday period out- 
put restriction, and there was no mect- 
ing of manufacturers on the Swansea 
Metal Exchange on Tuesday. Prices 
are nominally unchanged. Shipments 
of tinplates at Swansea last week 
totalled 5,304 tons, compared with 
8,483 tons the previous week, and 
14,632 tons (normal working week) in 
the corresponding period last year. 
Stocks have been reduced by about 
1,000 tons. 


Textiles 


Cotton (Manchester).— Business 
has been interrupted by the Easter 
holidays. There have been hopes of a 
rise in raw cotton prices as a result of 
the change in the financial policy of 
President Roosevelt, but the response 
in Liverpool to the advance in New 
York at the end of last week has been 
disappointing. It is recognised that the 
Anglo-Italian Agreement is a favour- 
able factor and should help to stabilise 
the political situation in Europe. Raw 
cotton news from the United States has 
been rather featureless, but advices are 
now being received of more favourable 
conditions in the belt for farm work. 
It seems likely that the area under cul- 
tivation will be about 28,500,000 acres, 
compared with 34,000,000 acres a year 
ago. 

The offtake of ordinary counts and 
qualities in the yarn market has again 
been poor, but rather more business 
has been done in specialities. An im- 
proved demand has been experienced 
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for the Midlands and quite favourable 
delivery instructions have been received 
from the Continent, especially Ger- 
many. 

A rather more cheerful feeling has 
prevailed in the cloth market. Without 
there being any important increase in 
the turnover, more buyers have dis- 
played interest in prices. The improved 
inquiry for India has been maintained, 
and a fair amount of business has been 
done in regular styles. The news relat- 
ing to the increased tariff in Egypt has 
been a blow for Lancashire, and strong 
representations are being made to the 
Government in London. A little more 
demand has been mentioned for South 
America and the Continent. Some 
moderate lines have been booked in 
home trade fabrics. This week and last 
numerous spinning and weaving mills 
have been closed down owing te the 
shortage of orders. 


* 


Jute (Dundee). — During the 
Easter holidays business has been very 
slow. Prices are more or less nominal. 
A further decline in prices of Calcutta 
goods has shaken the confidence of 
buyers, and there is no inclination to 
purchase more than sufficient to meet 
immediate needs. One important de- 
velopment has been the Government’s 
decision to make arrangements for the 
continuance of the supply of sand-bags 
by Dundee manufacturers for an in- 
definite period at the rate of 1,750,000 
bags per week, but a decided increase in 
other business is required to prevent an 
extension of short-time. 

Exports are falling. During the first 
three months of this year only 
19,079,000 square yards of jute manu- 
factures were shipped from this 
country, compared with 34,813,000 
square yards in the same period last 
year, while exports of jute sacks and 
bags amounted to 216,853 cwts., against 
270,405 cwts. last year. Imports from 
India, however, remain heavy. The in- 
take of piece-goods during the first 
quarter was 49,382,000 square yards, 
against 46,116,000 square yards during 
the same period last year. On the other 
hand, imports of sacks and bags from 
India declined from 286,517 cwts. to 
198,299 cwts. during this period. 

As the result of the severe competi- 
tion, Dundee manufacturers are work- 
ing at less than 50 per cent. of 
capacity, and they are anxiously await- 
ing the conclusion of the negotiations 
between the Indian Government and 
the Home Government for some form 
of protection against the heavy imports 
from India. Despite the huge increase 
in stocks of goods in India, particularly 
hessians, the Indian jute mills continue 
to produce on a scale very much in ex- 
cess of the world’s requirements, and 
there are still no signs of any agreement 
being reached between the Association 
and the “outside” mills on the ques- 
tion of curtailment of output. 


THE ECONOMIST 


Raw jute has wavered in sympathy 
with the weather conditions affecting 
the new crop, advancing when reports 
were unfavourable and declining on 
news of rain. 


Raw COoTTon delivered to Spinners 
(Thousand bales) 








| 
| Week Total 
ended Deliveries 
j | 
Variety fa 
| Aug. 1, ; Aug. 1 
Apr. | Apr. |“ 1936- | 1937 
| : , Apr. 16, | Apr. 1 
| 1938 | 1938 | “937” | fo38” 
American ...... 24:1/| 17:1] 872 | 932:1 
Brazilian ......... ; 2-8; 3:0} 261 | 218°9 
Peruvian, etc.... | 2:2) 1-1} 109 | 90-1 
Egyptian ......... | 9-4} 2-5] 300 | 257-3 
Sudan Sakel ... | 1:3} 0:6{ 107 | 107°5 
East Indian...... | 43) 45) 364 | 251°4 
Other countries | 2°6 1:2; 158 | 129°3 
SUE? cease | 46:7 | 30-0 | 2,171 | 1,986°6 
| 


! 
| 
! 
‘ 


THE COMMODITY 
MARKETS 


LAST week’s improvement on the com- 
modity markets, due to the resumption 
of “pump-priming” in the United 
States and the conclusion of an Anglo- 
Italian agreement, has been maintained. 
Although buyers have shown a little 
more interest, there are as yet no signs 
of an early and extensive re-stocking 
movement. 

Compared with Tuesday last week, 
the prices of copper and spelter last 
Wednesday showed a slight improve- 
ment. Tin remained unchanged in 
price, and lead registered a slight de- 
cline, partly as a result of the dis- 
appointing returns of building plans 
passed in this country last month. 
Rubber prices were marked up, but 
quotations for oilseeds and oils 
were scarcely changed on the week. 
Cotton was slightly dearer and wheat 
prices continued to advance. 

The improvement in the United 
States is reflected in Moody’s index of 
the prices of staple commodities (Dec- 
ember 31, 1931=100) which rose 
slightly from 139.6 to 140.1 during the 
week ended last Wednesday. A month 
ago the index stood at 148.1 and a year 
ago at 214.5. 


Metals 


Copper.—-Prices have shown little 
variation during the week, and the 
closing cash price at £39 18s. 9d. per 
ton was unchanged compared with the 
previous week. Nevertheless, the under- 
tone of the market has improved con- 
siderably, owing to the better political 
outlook in Europe, the expectation of 
inflation in the United States and the 
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favourable copper statistics for March. 
Production shows little change, and 
although stocks in the United States 
showed a further increase to 342,780 
short tons (of 2,000 lbs.) compared 
with 259,900 short tons on December 
31st last, demand in that country has 
improved; stocks elsewhere have again 
fallen, and totalled on March 3list 
197,470 short tons, against 211,850 
short tons at the end of last year. 
* 


Tin.—There was little activity on 
the market during the last few days 
and the cash price closed at £170 per 
ton, showing a further fall of 15s. per 
ton on the week. The opposition from 
Malayan producers to the proposals 
for a buffer pool and their demand for 
a higher standard tonnage had a de- 
pressing effect on the market; if this 
request is granted, tin prices may show 
a renewed decline. 

* 


Lead and Spelter.—Owing to the 
holidays, there were few dealings in 
these metals. The cash price of lead 
closed at £15 15s. per ton, a fall of 
8s. 9d. per ton during the week; the fall 
in the value of building plans passed 
last month helped to depress the mar- 
ket. The production of spelter in the 
first two months of the year is now 
given as 271,809 metric tons, an in- 
crease of 34,769 metric tons compared 
with the same months of last year, and 
this news, combined with the know- 
ledge that consumption has fallen in 
the last twelve months, brought the 
spot price of the metal down by Is. 3d. 
per ton to close at £13 18s. per ton. 


SALES ON LONDON METAL EXCHANGE 


Date | Copper Tin | Lead Lenten 
a oa | a 

r Tons Tons 
175 1,250 | 2,150 
350 1,900 1,300 
275 | 2,350 925 
245 1,400 575 
210 1,500 525 
225 1,100 | 850 
175 1,250 850 
170 650 975 


{ 


U.K. StTocxs 


| Apr. 9, | Apr. 16, 
| 1938 1938 


Copper (Br. official w’houses) : | | 


 ikaicsiusediniidisxaduceces 7,534 | 7,552 
OS EE a ree 24,906 | 24,906 
Tin (London and Liverpool 4,810 4,735 


t 


Grains 


The wheat market has generally been 
quiet and prices unchanged. The news 
of rain in the drought areas of 
Australia has offset the reports of 
damage by frost to the American 
winter wheat crop. Flour prices were 
slightly reduced after the Easter holi- 
days and prices of maize and barley 


(Continued on page 212) 





AMERICAN 


Apr. 12, Apr. 20 
1938 1938 


GRAINS (per bushel) — Cents Cents 
Wheat, Chicago, May............ 8314 84 

Winnipeg, May ........- 12444 125 °8 

Maize, Chicago, May 6014 39 4 

Oats, Chicago, May 281g 2912 

Rye, Chicago, May .... 5958 6354 

Barley, Winnipeg, May 5714 56l2 





METALS (per lb.) — 
Copper, N.Y., Domestic spot... 9°52!2 9°72! 
Producers’ export 9°80 10°00 


>) 
< 


Apr. 12, Apr. 20, 


1938 1938 
METALS (per Ib.)—conr. Cents Cents 
Tin, N.Y., Straits spot ......... 38°40 38-55 
Lead, N.Y., spot ............... 4°50 4°50 
Spelter, East St. Louis, spot ... 4-00 4-25 
MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.)— 
Cocoa, N.Y., Accra, May ...... 4:90 5-01 
Coffee N.Y., cash— 
a) eae 454 454 
} Santos, No.4 ......... var Tha 
Cotton, N.Y., Am. mid., spot.. 8-77 8-84 


WHOLESALE PRICES 


Apr. 12, Apr. 20, 
1938 1938 


Cents Cents 
MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.)—conr. 
Cotton, Am. Mid., May......... 8-67 8-78 
Lard, Chicago, May ............ 8-10 8-30 
Petroleum, Mid-cont. crude 
33. deg. to 33-90, at well, 
per barrel ..... Lei canidliaewauha 116 116 
Rubber, N.Y., smkd. sheet spot 1ll3;6 391234 
Do. do. May 117, 12516 


Sugar, N.Y., Cuban Cent., 
96 deg., SPOt ........... 3-82 2°85 
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BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 
































Apr. 12, Apr.20, Apr.12, Apr. 20; Apr. 12, Apr. 20 
1938 =: 1938 1938 1938 | 1938 1938 
( 0 Yao 
CEREALS AND MEAT poe tf ss | sd. 8. d. 

GRAIN, Fic.— aah o pesbednocpeonanocoseese "cis To i8 Te GOLD, per fine ounce —e.s.s008s +. | 13910l2 139 6 

Wh cat— oe aa tanulated ...... cosvocees ocecee { 19 6 19 6 | SILVER (per ounce)— 

No. 2, N. Man. 496 Ib. ......... 533 @ $2 8 ee SO ic ki 1 6lg 1 61516 

Eng. Gaz. av., per cwt. ......... 7 , e | Home Grown ............000005 18 9 is 9 | : 

Liv. May, per cental ............ S.® 6 ll | * (Au f \— 

Flour, per 280 ibs — a re St | MISCELLANEOUS 
Straits, d/d London ............... 3.6 @ ® 5 “— 16:78 15°43 CEMENT, an Eng. Portland, d/d site, London area, 

4 36 6 36 3 | -eylon 16°44 16°33 in paper bags 20 to ton (tree, non-returnable)— 

= — - BLOTS cecccccccsccees 38 O 37 «9 | : 14-59 ‘ 4-ton loads and upwards... 42s. per ton 
arley, Eng. Gaz. av. ......... 2 | ra 11-81 - 

Oats, agente tai 8 1 "3 0 Ainica 12-82 12-95 CHEMICALS— sek « 4 

Maize, La Piata, landed, 480 Ib... 34 6 34 6 Total 14-79 14:83 | Acid, citric, per Ib., less 5% { 1 0 1 

Rice, No. 2 Burma, per cwt. ...... 7 9 8 ILie TOBACCO (per Ib.)— a a s. d , 1 Ol4 1 Ol4 

MEAT— Virginia stemmed and un-f 0 8 0 8 Nitric 0 2 0 2 
Beet, per 8 lbs.— 410 as | stemmed, common to fine... | 2 6 se | yee ee er 0 3 o s 

English long sides............... { . oc eel as anion, stemmed and un-f 0 9 0 9 sp ORANG, TE disp rescagimnssete 72. 2.2 
i i 3 11 44 Paar n Lpnonesannanerceseenoens L 110 i110 0 6 0 6 
Argentine chilled hinds ...... { . : 6 | Nyasaland stemmed and un-f 0 7 07 »  Tartaric, English, less 5% ME erie 
» | I a 1 4 1 4 1 llg 1 1% 
{utton, per 8 lbs.— Alcohol, Plain Ethy! , 2 0 12 0 
acer Fea : 5 0 40 a nein 0 6 0 6 We” secccscccses 2 
English wethers  ........cecc0es { 5 8 5 4 — Indian 4 CemmeMNOS co cccsces 2 0 2 0 een tok . aa 20/0/0 = 20/0/0 
igh ( eee geo 8 | a Sta, eee se ~~ \ 21/0/0  21/0/0 
N.Z. frozen wethers Jf 210 210 | | Unstemmed ...... l 6 a a: phat > 7 
geeoccees mee 40 \ L | = BUIPHAveS occcccescsccece 7/14/0 7/14/0 
| Arsenic, lump . seseeee POF tON 35,0/0 35,0/0 
Lamb, per 8 lbs.— . : 
roze 4 8 4 9 . s. a. 
oO .. Sngneisnnespengasecs { 5 2 5 4 COTTON per a - Borax, gran. ............ percwt. 13 6 13 6 
Rk Mi j g3 A-O4 99 CWE cccccces . 15) «60 15>) 6U 

Pork, English, per 8 Ibs. ......... { ; . . 2 | — Sakell aridi 7 ) 8 08 Nitrate oi soda seeeeeeee POE CWL Ss 0 8 0 

BACON (per cwt.)— | Verne Sa » F GE, cereccneccecoce 7 i. 7 : \ Potash, Chlorate, net i { 0 ‘ 9 4 
peg 104 0 104 0 | , = SOTO Sscctscnseces ied 10 1U BUNGRAE  aicccrscccsccee percwt. 10 0 lO OU , 

h 105 «©=0C—105s(«OO ~ 60’s Twist (Egyptian) . 17 17 silo 0 10 O 

Dutch 102 0 100 0 Cloth, 32 in. Prix ters, 116 yds.. s. d s. d. Soda Bicarb, ........0.05 per cwt. 

Irish Jilov0 0 98 0 le } & 50 » 17 10 17 10 Las 9 li O 

, kdbdebasntiitbiscctsnadobees ; ; » X 16, 32’s & 50’s ... a at 4 
ee ae eee (106 0 106 0O | . 36 in. Shirtings, 75 yds., Crystals yer CV 4 ee a 

HAMS (per cwt.)— " 19x 19, 32’s& 40's... 24 2 24 2 | ere a. oe 8 5 3 

CoO 5.6. cbdsbtticete 98 0 998 0 » 38 in. ditto, 38 yds. Sulphate of Copper ... perton 18/10/0  18/0/0 
ee eee | 18x 16, 10 Ib. ......... 10 4 10 4 
United S S909 0 90 0 | » 39 in. ditto, 37lo yds. COPRA (per ton)— : on 
nite SGD * cacbinccasasasnse “192 0 2 0 | ial 16 x 15, Bla ib. ......... 9 4 9 4 DE, GE, cccasennstoces 12/5/0 12/7/6 
| (per ton)— £s £ %. HIDES (per lb.)— d. ft 
OTHER FOODS | Livonian ZK 140 ae Wet salted, Australian ‘> 2 3 
UTTER i eB bette ee eeeeeeeeseeeet L 67 0 67 0 Cl SAiLCU, AUSLIAIUAN .....cceccee L 0 514 0 5lg 
(per cwt.)— I 68 0 68 0 | ) ) 
Australi: 8 0 85 ) West Indian 2-8 0 2 
EE cebitdndeapsbanaten poeosene 121 0 125 0 Slanetz Medium, Ist sort ...... { 87 0 87 > Se ee ey ; ; , : ; 4 
‘ 5 M : — e 4°8 28 
IE ircreverenniannesens mee), [a.. . wg ey | RMP cerervecmeremernerenncannnnnncs L 0 4% 0 4% 
BORIS tas ridietnthscecssccbosnscites J122 0 126 © Manilla, Apr.-June “J2” ...... 20 0 260 | dry J 0 63 0 6% 
L124 0 128 0 JUTE (per ton)— Dry and Drysalted Cape ...... 107 S 6h 

CHEESE (per cwt.)— on = mks., c.i.f. H.A.R.B., Market Hides, Manchester— JS 0 4!2 O 4! 
, 16 NN aie. cas va 7/UA/B 7/113 i eat eae “ite 0 5g O 5l4 

SRREEEUED . innhocctosan pesebaanabeene { 78 : = : Daisee 2/3 c.i.f. Dundee, Apr.- a | j 0 4 : 0 4 

N Zealand sf 6 SNS” Mbencuubibisnecassvcthiessece 16/15/0 17/0/0 BES COW cocccccccccccccsosceccce L 0 4353 0 4 33 
ew IE . wnsptenies penieeneate 70 6 SISAL ( ™ & 5%. & 5. f 

7 per ton > 455. 0 4 

> «6 \7l 0 African, Apr.—June................ 15.10 615 10 Best calf  ....ccccsccoocsscscseees { 8 7? 68 

English Cheddars 104 0 i > SILK Ib 7 3 7 3 INDIGO (per lb.) ._7 = " 
Oeeeereereerees 0 0 | ene - = 5 5 6 

enc $0 4 0 | ey as 7 <. 7 é. Bengal, gd. red.-vio. to fine { é ° 6 0 
SS, sduinpasaniiisnte senna = 21. 

ccccecece 56 0 56 0 | Ja { 6 3 ia 
| DOR cccccccccccccccccccccccccscosccce lb.)— 

COCOA (per cwt.)— JS 30 O 2 7 3 7 3 ae a i4 MD. — eovccccccces J 1 0 . 2 
NEES, eithsennsieisiesnescaagey 131 0 so | Italian, raw, fr. Milan ............4 z : ; : oe “are 
Tcinided 400 4 0 | L 6 | Bark Tanned Sole ...........5.5- 4 ; $ : . 

ND. ieee ncheheseemeenl 47 0 47 0 WOOL (per Ib.) — d. d. | - 
: ) ( English, Southdown, greasy ... 15 15l2 | Shoulders from DS Hides ...... § 07 0 7 

IID >: Citetcicepdbinacnsbntiiilin 4 0 40 0 | » Lincoln hog, washed... 13 13 | oe 0 9 

143 0 43 0 | Queensland, scd. super combg. 23 i Eng. or WS do JS 09 09 

COFFEE (per cwt.)— N.S.W. greasy, super combg.... 13 13 ” — ott sain 2 «© 14 

Pe INE, @ BEE, cccccccscccccce | N.Z., greasy, half-bred 50-56... 12 M210 
antos Supt. C & . 27 6 276 | » Ereasy, aces 0-41 Lllo lilo Bellies from DS do. c.sseeeseees S05 0 5 

Costa Rica, medium to good ... 550 0 50 6 Tops— L 0 6 0 6 

eg . ns 0 Merinos 70’s average ......... 28 2810 | ”» Eng. or WS do. ....se+e { . : : : 

Kenya, medium .......... 3 0 i “a> | abe 26 2612 

—-—. L100 0 70 0 Crossbred 48’s 16 16. | 
SSOrEd 48'S .........sesseeeeees | Dressing Hides — .......sesesseeees J14 1 4 
EGGS (per 120)— oft" SEN aaiinedttieddeinaes 151, 15!y | . L110 110 
English (15-1512 Ib.) sess... {10 6 10 9 | ing. Calf, 20/35 Ib. perdoz J 4 © 3 © 
ig ( 2 Ib.) “110 9 11 oO MINERALS Ro. Eng. Calf, 20 b. per ee 46 
; he 4g COAL (per ton)— s. d. s. d. 
Danish (1512 Ib.) ........ mesial { 9 : 2 3 | “aoe roe 19 6 19 6 | PETROLEUM PRODUCTS (per gall. “7 
9 6 Welsh, best Admiralty ......... 22 6 22 6 Motor Spirit, No. 1, London. 51g 1 Sig 
FRUIT— z oa > .. | Petroleum, Amer. rid. bri. Lond, } 10in O 1012 
ieee, Ba ccoccoccccne boxes { ” : = . Durham, best gas, f.0.b. Tyne = : = 6 Fuel oil, in bulk, tor contracts 
Brazil J Sheffield, best house, at pits a Seo me | Se 0 3%4t 0 3%t 
razilian ...... ... boxes ne * ‘urnace .... 4 4 
: ; stl IRON AND STEEL (per ton)— one O Alot O Alot 
Lemons, Malaga ............ case ie Pig, Cleveland No. 3, d/d. ...... 109 0109 9 | BOSIN (per ton)— 
. =. 4 Bars, Middlesbrough 205 0 265 0 AGROTICAD cocccccccccvcccsccccecesecs Jf 14/7 . ae 7/6 
Sicilian boxesii# 9 46 | Steel rails, heavy ..............000 202 6202 6 | ; 18/0 ‘d 18/0/0 
” sorceeeee L 16 3 17 3 T |e » « 99 | RUBBER (per lb.)— 8. . ‘.. 
Jil 0 200 no nile pace pam ee I St. mbbea smoked sheet ......... 0 51546 O 646 
Apples, Amer. (var.) ... barrels4 ; ; NON-FERROUS METALS (per ton)— SE TID a ccvconnsccsdenseees , O 55g O 55 
se 27 0 | Copper— | SHELLAC (per cwt.)— s 
7 0 70 | ” E 39/8/9 39/1R/9 | : y F “4 40 6 4 0O 
(var.) ... boxes J } ITED » cssnetesennipans ; TIN OFOMBC™ cccccccccccccccccccseoes 43 6 43 
» » 110 6 10 0 39/10/0 40/1/3 L 0 
: S . h 39/13;9 40/5/0 | 
Grapes, Almeria ...... barrels L —_ ove Three months ..........0e0eses 39/150 40/6/3 TALLOW (per cwt.)— 6 . 
ove ove a | i nsscqsosepessooonnees 8 6 

Grapefruit, Jaffa 10 0 10 6 . , <r cash J 170/0/0 | 170/0/0 nMBe— 

9 JAMA noreereeeecesee ee Oe re termenerocceeerone a ~ 0 = 10/0 Swedish u/s 44 BD cccees per std. 22/10/0 22/10/0 
70/15/0170/15/0 | lox 7 see 2 0 2/0; 
LARD (per cwt.)— 68 eT 171 00 171/0'0 | ” : _ ” <? 7 0 2 0/0 
Irish, tinest bladders 8 0 68 0 . = % / 19/10/0 
» tinest bladders .........4.. 74 0 74 0 Lead, soft foreign— 16/0/0 15/15/0 | Canadian Spruce, Dis. m 23/10/0 23/10/0 
——————— S50 0 48 6 Cash crecvovevescoocoococoocoooeeee 16/1/3. 15/16/3 Pitchpine ....-...eeeeeee perioad 11/0/0 11/0/0 
ee 152 0 50 6 re ye 7/15/0 | ee Rasasomnenenses Lesh no aoe . 7 oe 
> | CAK coccccsccceses oe « 2 
PEPPER, per lb.— i | Spelter, G.O.B.— 13/126 13/189 | Honduras Mahogany logs c¢. tt. 0/12/0 0/12/0 
Black Lampong (in Bond) ...... S 0 234 =O 23,4 i, ahadebcabooveibedeoocpabeodia {i3 13.9 140.0 English Oak Planks ...... ” 0/6/0 0 6 A 
O 273 O 272 - . 7 English Ash Planks ...... 0/7/0 0/7/0 
' 100/0/0 1 / 
0 37 , Aluminium, ingots and bars....., ( 100/0/0 E OILS 
White Muntock —............ — ‘8 O 3% dling billet 102/0/0 102/0/0 VEGETABL (Per ton net)— 
9 rolling billets ...... 
lL 0 4 0 4 | oo een 25/10/0 25/5/0 
| "= 180/00 180/0/0 | 

POTATOES (per cwt.)— S60 6o | Nickel, home and export......... 185/00 185/0/0 Rape, TEHMOM .......cccssccceeee _ 34/0/0 34/0/0 
SEINE “icnsconisoneescnennees 1.70 7 0 65/00 65/0/0 Cotton-seed, crude .............6. 17/10/0 17/10/0 

SUGAR (per cwt.)— Antimony, Chinese ............... 66/00 66/0/0 | een crude H+ ia aa/tt/6 

‘ | SRE sh tinlasangnbbcquisans /§ / 

Centrifugals, 96°, prpt. shipm., s. &, aia @ Oil Cakes, Linseed, Eng.......... 9/15/0 9/15/0 
Ee MISE AEEE, ccccosescescsce 9 4 lily Wolfram, Chinese ...per unit... S48 0 40 | Oil Seeds, Linseed— 

ReFineD—London— (50 0 46 0 | La Plata, May. ..........ssssecee 11/17/6 12/0/0 
Yellow Crystals ............... -m 3°“ae*s oF sd £Led. | Sab victibbitinensdcéesetbnes 13/0/0 12/17/6 
Cubes 26°22 6 | Platinum, refined ..... per 0z.... 7/0/0 7/0/0 | 7 : s. d. s. d, 

penowpenesdioenee a aS )- i oe Quicksilver......... per 76 Ibs.... $04 $64 | Turpentine «...++.+0++. DOT CWE. 31 6S 31 3 
* April 7 and 12 respectively. + These prices are for fuel oil for inland consumption—other than for use in Diesel-engined road vehicles— and 


do not include the Government tax. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 





IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES, LIMITED 


PROGRESS AT HOME AND ABROAD 
SUCCESS OF BOARD’S INVESTMENT POLICY 
LORD McGOWAN’S REVIEW 


The eleventh annual general meeting of Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries, Ltd., was held, on the 21st instant, at Queen’s Hall, London. 

Lord McGowan, K.B.E., D.C.L., LL.D. (chairman of the com- 
pany), in the course of his speech, said: For seven years now as 
managing director I have borne the main responsibility for the many 
decisions necessary in the administration of this great business. Day 
by day questions crop up demanding early action. They touch 
affairs at home and abroad. Almost any commercial or economic 
event may affect our interests or our policy ; nor can we in these 
days neglect political matters, for they are so intertwined with busi- 
ness relations that we have learned to regard them as the fore- 
runner of industrial consequences. Some rest has been afforded me 
during the sea voyages incidental to my visits to our overseas 
companies—a course which my colleagues and I favour so strongly 
—but once at the scene of these interests, I have never found any 
lack of problems. 


REORGANISATION OF DIRECTION 


The time has come, in my mind as well as in that of my col- 
leagues, for a step which will enable the immediate problems arising 
from the ever-increasing breadth of your company’s business to 
be handled with the rapidity the future is sure to demand. The 
change centres round one key point. I have freed myself from the 
task of taking every-day decisions on current business. That respon- 
sibility has been handed to seven of our colleagues, the executive 
directors now entrusted with the several sections of administration, 
namely, commercial, financial, overseas, personnel, research, techni- 
cal and the groups central committee. 

With the exception of the groups central committee, each director 
has associated with him three of his colleagues. By this means we 
have formed links of responsibility and co-ordination on larger 
issues. This change is not so great as it may appear, for these gentle- 
men have now for a number of years shared in all important deci- 
sions through their co-operation with the president and myself in 
the general purposes committee, the functions of which I described 
in April, 1932. That committee has been reconstituted as a manage- 
ment board, over which I preside. It will meet regularly and will 
carry out collectively the duties I have hitherto executed as managing 
director. So far as they feel it proper within prescribed limits, 
these executive directors will act independently on their own or their 
committee’s responsibility. Beyond those limits they will bring 
major problems to the management board, which will also be made 
aware of their individual decisions. On that board Lord Ashfield, 
Lord Weir and Colonel Pollitt will serve. Standing apart from the 
day-to-day administration, they will help us on general policy more 
intimately than is possible at the full board, while constituting a 
valuable link with the other non-executive directors, 

The functions of the operating groups and the powers of the 
delegate boards which control their activities were also described in 
1932 and remain unchanged. The board regard the new structure 
as a natural development of its policy of decentralisation. Under 
the new scheme of management both the president and I will have 
more time for judging the company’s major policies, and I have no 
doubt that fhe scheme will be of great benefit to the company. 


EXCELLENT YEAR AT HOME 


Conditions in this country were good throughout the year, and 
the company, with its interests closely linked with the general 
level of trade activity, had an excellent year. Practically all plants 
were running at capacity, and our only anxiety was whether peak 
demands would over-strain our ability to supply. The Government’s 
defence programme has affected the demand for our products, but 
we cannot define its measure ; most of it is indirect. Only a very 
small percentage of our activities is concerned with armament orders. 

With regard to the petrol plant at Billingham, the Government 
concluded that as a means of providing employment the hydrogena- 
tion and synthetic processes do not at present offer hopeful pros- 
pects in comparison with the cost involved, but recommended that 


preference at the rate of 8d. a gallon should be continued for twelve 
years from 1938. 

Every operating group continues to devote attention to research 
and development. The discovery of ‘“‘ Velan” by the Dyestuffs 
Group was a remarkable chemical achievement. ‘“ Velan” forms 
a water-repellent compound with textile fibres and can be applied to 
silk, cotton, rayon, wool and other materials without altering their 
appearance or character, except for the better. The reception given 
to this new fabric finish has been highly gratifying, and it has 
also created very great interest both on the Continent and in the 
United States. Active research on new products for the control of 
pests is proceeding, and we are working on the development of 
specialised pharmaceutical and medicinal products. 

We shall be participating in the Empire Exhibition at Glasgow 
and the company will have its own pavilion. The architectural 
design, by Mr Basil Spence, of Edinburgh, features three pylons 
symbolising earth, air and water, illuminated by a central symbol of 
fire. Although these no longer represent the four elements, they are 
the chief sources of the raw materials and energy of the chemical in- 
dustry. All the materials used in it, down to the electric light 
conduits, will have been made by the company with the exception of 
eight steel girders and the woodwork. Even the wood will be ren- 
dered fireproof by one of our products. 


OVERSEAS ACTIVITIES 


International trade during 1937 has been largely under the in- 
fluence of two opposing factors. During the first quarter commodity 
prices continued to rise, confidence was growing and industry was 
making plans entailing the increased consumption of raw materials, 
The Government’s re-armament programme gave assurance of heavy 
and continuous demand for basic materials for some time to come. 
In America also conditions appeared to justify the expectation of a 
period of expanding business. In spite of the subsequent partial 
and, I hope, temporary setback, the overseas trade of your company 
has made progress in many directions. Development plans in China 
had to be postponed indefinitely. 

Japan is facing a great emergency, with the result that ordinary 
commercial activities are more or less suspended. Comprehensive 
import restrictions have been imposed and purchases from abroad 
are limited to bare necessities. The trade of your company in that 
market has inevitably suffered, but the diversion of Japanese 
factories from industrial to war purposes has diminished supplies 
available for export, so that Japanese competition throughout the 
world has in most of our products fallen to negligible proportions. 
In many important markets increased sales of our products have 
followed at better prices. In the Near East the industrialisation 
of Turkey has continued and has, on the whole, brought about a 
larger demand for our products. Our Empire companies—Australia, 
Canada and South Africa—all prospered in 1937. 


INVESTMENT POLICY 


After dealing with the accounts, in the course of which he said 
that the available sum was £6,503,849 and that they recommended 
a final dividend of 54 per cent. on the ordinary stock, making 
84 per cent. for the year, the Chairman said: Some comments have 
been made on the company’s policy of keeping its marketable invest- 
ments in ordinary stocks of industrial companies at home and 
abroad. When I.C.I. was formed it took over large blocks of such 
holdings from the merging companies. The past experience of those 
companies and the subsequent experience of your company itself 
has, when regard is paid to the primary revenue test of annual vield 
and the secondary capital test of net profit on realisation, fully 
justified that policy. Nevertheless, we do not follow that course 
blindly but continually keep under review the current state of the 
investment markets and their future probabilities. 

These marketable investments form a reserve source for conver- 
sion into liquid resources as may be required by our capital expendi- 
ture programmes. When the company was formed, such investments 
amounted to £164 millions, against an issued capital of £58 
millions. At the end of last year these investments had fallen to 
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£74 millions, while the issued capital is £74 millions. In the mean- 
time we hold them as permanent investments, not lightly subject 
to change and, therefore, not as speculative counters. We know 
that their market values are subject to fluctuation, but, as we only 
draw on them from time to time, we have so far been able to do 
so when the sale has yielded us a net capital profit. The only 
exception concerns the German investments and even of them we 
do not yet know the end. 


CAPITAL PROFIT 


The proof of the pudding is in the eating. Let me give you 
the facts. I shall speak in round figures and shall confine myself 
to the actual facts and exclude, for the sake of simplicity, all inter- 
company book-keeping transactions. When the company was formed 
it inherited from the merging companies marketable investments of a 
value at that time of £164 millions. During the eleven years ended 
last December, £13 millions of these investments, taken on the same 
basis of valuation, have been sold and a capital profit realised of 
£4,300,000. At December 31st last we still held of these original 
acquisitions £3,500,000, again taken on the same basis of valuation, 
of which the market values at that date showed a depreciation on 
that original value of £600,000. Taken together, therefore, the 
result on original merger values of investments both sold and still 
held is a capital profit of £3,700,000. During the eleven years of 
the company’s existence we have in addition both bought and sold 
gilt-edged and marketable investments. The total purchases during 
this period amounted to £13 millions and the total sales at cost 
value were £10 millions, the greater part of which related to gilt- 
edged, leaving in our hands at December 31st last investments of a 
cost value of £3 millions. 

On these sales there was a capital profit of £600,000, but on 
the investments still held at December 31st last there was a de- 
preciation on the cost of £700,000, so leaving in respect of the 
post-merger investment transactions a net loss of £100,000. Sum- 
ming up the whole of these investment transactions, we have there- 
fore a net capital profit of £3,600,000. These capital profits have 
on no occasion been brought into the annual profit and loss account, 
but have all been used for capital purposes. 


RETURN ON INVESTMENTS 


Turning now to the rate of return on these investments, the 
average yield on those which were acquired from the founding com- 
panies on the inception of the merger is 7 per cent. on the original 
merger values. On the post-merger marketable investments still 
held at December 31st last, the average yield on the cost value has 
been 4 per cent. This lower rate of return is largely attributable 
to the very low rate of return on the German investments by reason 
of the heavy sacrifice suffered on the conversion of dividends in 
marks into sterling. 

On the whole I am sure that these figures will convince stock- 
holders that the board’s investment policy has not been unjustified 
by its results and that the suggestion that the stockholders have 
suffered in their dividends through losses on investments is entirely 
without foundation. 

During recent months a new factor has been introduced by the 
fundamental economic changes which are taking place in the 
United States. The differences between labour and capital and 
those between business and the President seem so deep seated as to 
throw some doubt upon the future trend of earning capacity of 
American industry. Possibly these changes are so fundamental that 
an investment policy which was right in the past may now need 
revision. We have been strongly urged to hold all our investment 
reserves in cash and gilt-edged securities on the assumption that no 
loss can arise from such holdings. But cash yields a negligible 
return and is subject to a fall in the purchasing power of money 
such as was in evidence in 1937. Gilt-edged investments are not 
only subject to this latter influence, but also to movements in the 
rate of interest. Judgment of these and other factors is by no 
means easy and at the present time your board is giving anxious 
consideration to the whole position. The board’s duty, as they 
conceive it, is not to be influenced by day-to-day movements, but to 
follow the widest course over a period of years. That has been 
their endeavour in the past, not unsuccessfully, I hope you will 
agree, and it will continue to be their aim in the future. 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 


You have been handed a consolidated balance sheet for Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Limited, and all its subsidiaries other than 
three small companies referred to in the notes thereon. The total 
assets and liabilities of 125 companies are included in that account. 
It was not possible this year to incorporate this statement in the 


directors’ annual report, but in future the meeting will be held in 
May in order that this can be done. 

On the last page you will find an analysis on non-technical lines 
of the position disclosed. The total assets aggregate £1104 millions, 
including intangible assets of £154 millions. The latter item repre- 
sents the book value of patents, processes, mineral rights, trade marks 
and goodwill, being the excess of the share purchase consideration 
over the value of net tangible assets of the various subsidiary com- 
panies less amount written off. This sum equals just over two years’ 
purchase of the net profits of the company for 1937. The liquid 
position is strong, for the current assets exceed the current liabilities 
by £193 millions. 

The obsolescence reserves of £54 millions represent 12 per cent. 
of the book value of the freehold buildings, plant and machinery. 
The total amount provided last year by way of appropriation to the 
Central Obsolescence Fund and sums charged in the trading accounts 
of the subsidiary companies which are not wholly owned is 
£1,643,000, or 3.5 per cent. of the aggregate book value of freehold 
buildings, plant and machinery. Investments in associated companies 
in Africa, Canada and elsewhere stand at £74 millions. In the opinion 
of your board both these investments and the fixed assets generally 
are valued on a very conservative basis. 


PROSPECTS FOR 1938 


After paying a tribute to the company’s staff and workers through- 
out the world, he went on to say: The profits of the company, and 
indeed of British industry as a whole, have now been moving steadily 
upwards for five years. In almost every phase of British industrial 
activity the volume of production in 1937 was a record. In the nine 
chief manufacturing industries production in 1937 as a whole showed 
an increase of no less than 38 per cent. over 1930. This high figure 
was largely caused by abnormally active conditions in the iron, 
steel and non-ferrous metal industries, the Board of Trade Index 
for which reached the high increase of 66 per cent. over 1930. The 
chemical, oils, etc., industry showed a more moderate rise, namely, 
24 per cent. 

Yet the same year has recorded the first general interruption in the 
long upward movement. The initial signal of a change was given by 
a marked jump in the wholesale prices of industrial materials and 
manufactures. Until towards the close of 1936 prices of basic 
materials were still below 1930 levels. By the end of the year they 
had risen 10 per cent. above it, and in April, 1937, the increase was 
over 32 per cent. 

It was this psychological moment that President Roosevelt chose 
to announce his opinion that prices were too high. A decline quickly 
followed, until in December last year the level was back to 7 per 
cent. above 1930. In this country the new impost of a National 
Defence Contribution was almost simultaneously proposed by the 
Government. But before either of these events had occurred the 
Stock Exchange, with an anticipation almost uncanny in its accuracy, 
had begun as early as November, 1936, to reflect a change in public 
opinion of the future prospects for industrial equities, despite still 
active conditions of trade and a continuous flow of excellent company 
reports and balance sheets. The fall in their market values has 
proceeded steadily ever since, and towards the close of 1937 business 
indices tended to show that the peak of activity had been passed. No 
one has fathomed the mystery of these waves of industrial and com- 
mercial activity, which bear the name of trade cycles, but if it is true 
that a cyclical movement extending roughly over nine years is to be 
expected then the general outlook for the next two or three years 
would not be prepossessing. 


IMPORTANCE OF UNITED STATES CONDITIONS 


Much of the future must depend on the United States. Despite 
its policy of political isolation, that country is still so important, both 
as an exporter of agricultural and industrial goods and as an im- 
porter of raw materials, that sound or unsound business conditions 
there are of major significance to the world as a whole. You will be 
aware of the precipitate decline of business there last autumn. It 
was quicker and steeper than on almost any previous occasion. Yet 
we remain firm believers in the resilience of the American economy 
and its latent power of recovery. When an upward movement does 
occur, it will no doubt be reflected in world, and therefore British, 
trade. 

Even if British industrial activity in 1938 shows some decline, it 
does not follow that your company will be affected in the same 
measure as general business. Our interests are widespread, not only 
by products but also by markets. Your company was never in a 
sounder position. As trade currents have changed, as one source of 
demand has shrunk and another expanded, we have adjusted our 
manufacturing resources and values accordingly. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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EAGLE STAR INSURANCE COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


RECORD YEAR’S OPERATIONS 

The annual general meeting of the Eagle Star Insurance Com- 
pany, Limited, was held, on the 13th instant, in London. 

Sir Edward Mountain, Bart., J.P., in moving the adoption of the 
report and accounts, said they had had an excellent year in the life 


department. 2,792 policies were issued for sums assured of 
£10,680,819, of which £216,038 was reassured. Of the sums 
assured, only £3,000 represented business outside the United 


Kingdom. There was a substantial increase in all sections of their 
life assurance business, but especially in their group pension and 
group life schemes. The rapid expansion of that class of business 
proved that employers were realising more and more that, by taking 
advantage of the schemes which the company were able to offer, 
by which provision was made for their employees and their depend- 
enis, they were helping to secure the goodwill, contentment and 
greater efficiency of their staff. 

The expansion in their new business was reflected by the increased 
premium income of the combined life funds, which now exceeded 
£1,000,000 per annum, notwithstanding the normal shrinkage in 
the closed life funds. This year, so far, they had done a larger 
business than for the same period last year. 

The fire account showed a profit of £89,099, which constituted a 
record. The premium income was £819,464 against £795,917 in 
1936 and, after making the customary reserve of 40 per cent. for 
unexpired risks, the profit of £89,099 was transferred to profit and 
loss account. 

The premium income in the accident department showed further 
expansion during the year, the income being £81,258 as against 
£76,756 for 1936. After providing for all outstanding claims and 
the customary reserve of 40 per cent. of the premiums for unexpired 
risks, a profit of £14,221 was transferred to profit and loss account. 

The premium income in the general insurance department again 
showed an increase, the year’s income figure standing at £476,874 
as against last year’s figure of £461,044. Claims paid and out- 
standing amounted to £154,563, and after providing the usual 
reserve of 40 per cent. for unexpired risks, a profit of £102,072 
was transferred to profit and loss account, showing a satisfactory 
increase. 


MOTOR RISKS 


The premium income in the motor department of £1,631,238 
showed a small decrease of £1,993 as compared with 1936. The 
claims paid and outstanding amounted to £1,043,579, and after pro- 
vision for expenses, they transferred from profit and loss account a 
sum of £43,743 to meet the loss at the end of the year and a further 
sum of £50,000 to strengthen their claims reserves. 

Other insurance companies were having a similar experience. 
During recent years, as the result of legislation, they had found large 
additional responsibility put on their shoulders. One of the addi- 
tional burdens, the full force of which had not yet been felt, was a 
decision given in the House of Lords in the case of “ Rose v. Ford,” 
by which they had to give compensation for what was termed 
“Expectation of Life.” 

The increased dividend of 30 per cent. amounted, with the pre- 
ference and preferred ordinary dividends, to £314,087, which was 
more than covered by the net interest earnings. Provision for 
British and other taxation and expenses absorbed £163,371. Special 
non-recurring expenses, capital reorganisation, etc., written off, were 
£19,241, and reserve for National Defence Contribution was 
£13,500. They transferred to motor insurance account £43,743 and 
to additional claims reserve in the same department £50,000. 

After these adjustments there remained a sum of £1,394,521, of 
which £100,000 was allocated to provision for pensions, bringing the 
total up to £300,000, and £1,007,562 to general reserve fund. They 
had transferred from the same account a corresponding sum in 
respect of past accumulations from revenue, thus leaving the general 
reserve at the same round figure of 24 millions. Over and above the 
full reserve which they had in the various departments, they had 
built up this general reserve of £2,500,000 to ensure that, should 
any catastrophe arise, their capital of £5,406,618 would remain 
intact. 

They now proposed to create a further fund to cover general 
contingencies, and for that purpose they had transferred £1,000,000 
to a contingencies account. Of that amount £297,515 had been 
earmarked to meet the depreciation at the end of 1937 in the invest- 
ments of the general fund, and the balance, with the carry forward 
of £294,521 in the profit and loss account, left them with nearly 
£1,000,000 that could be used at any time should any special 
contingency arise. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


AGRICULTURAL MORTGAGE 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 


IMPROVED FARMING POSITION 


The ninth ordinary general meeting of this Corporation was, held 
on the 20th instant, in London, Sir Harry Goschen, Bt., K.B.E., 
chairman of the Corporation, presiding. 

The chairman, in the course of his speech, said: Further long- 
term loans of £447,809 were granted during the past year, bringing 
the total amount advanced up to £12,416,218, secured on 846,860 
acres of land which, together with the farm-houses and buildings 
erected on it, has been valued on our behalf at £19,541,826. The 
total of loans granted under the Improvement of Land Acts has 
increased to £104,632, secured by rent charges of £7,412 per annum 
on land of an estimated rental value of £56,546 per annum. 

During the year we have accepted special repayments of loans 
to a total of £589,995, which accounts mainly for the fall of £183,527 
in the balance of loans outstanding. Payments of interest and repay- 
ments of principal continue to be promptly met, and it is satisfactory 
to note that 93-9 per cent. of the amount which fell due had been 
received within seven days of the close of our financial year. Some- 
thing of the improved cash position of farmers as a whole is reflected 
in the fall this year of 22-4 per cent. in our outstanding arrears of 
interest, as compared with an increase of 9-5 per cent. for the year 
to March, 1937. 


FARMING POSITION 


The past year presented many difficulties to farmers, but a certain 
amount of real progress has been made and there were many features 
of outstanding interest. The weather of the early part of 1937 was 
almost disastrous, the spring season being one of the wettest since 
records have been regularly kept. As a result, work on heavy land 
farms was much delayed, and in many cases the land intended for 
spring corn could not be planted, so that the area under bare fallow 
showed an increase of some 200,000 acres. On heavy land winter 
wheat suffered badly, and yields down to two quarters per acre were 
common in many districts. Barley, too, was disappointing on heavy 
lands, and good-looking crops often threshed out little more than half 
the estimated yield. 

The acreage of land under sugar beet fell appreciably from that 
of 1936, due partly to the unfavourable spring weather and to some 
extent, no doubt, to labour difficulties. This fall is to be regretted 
since the crop has a special value in arable farming, particularly on 
the medium or poorer classes of soil. The year has been fairly 
satisfactory for potato growers, although there has been some dis- 
satisfaction owing to reduced prices during the past two or three 
months. 

Grassland occupies an important place in the agriculture of Great 
Britain, as about two-thirds of the country is under temporary or 
permanent grass. In recent years the study of grassland manage- 
ment has made rapid strides, and this progress will be accelerated 
by the Government Land Fertility Scheme, under which agricul- 
tural lime and basic slag can be obtained at greatly reduced 
rates. 


LIVE STOCK 


The improved price level of live stock has benefited rearers and 
feeders of cattle. Fat and store sheep and lambs held their values 
well until the close of the year, but there has recently been a 
substantial fall in prices, which will bear hardly on those dependeng 
on fattening sheep. Pigs, although deprived of the bacon scheme, 
were able to show a profit to those who feed with efficiency and care, 
The Agriculture Act of 1937, in addition to putting into effect the 
Government’s plans for improving the fertility of the land, hag 
introduced further measures for the control of animal diseases. The 
prompt steps taken by the Ministry of Agriculture to prevent any 
spread of the recent outbreaks of foot-and-mouth disease afford 
ample evidence that these problems will be tackled with energy. 

The value of agricultural land, which showed an upward trend 
in 1936, continues steadily to improve, and there is a general feeling 
of increased security within the industry. Large arable holdings are 
somewhat difficult to dispose of, but there is a good demand for 
well-equipped medium-sized farms. 

The balance of the profit and loss account, after bringing in 
£6,799 3s. 7d. from last year, is £23,541 3s., which has been carried to 
the balance sheet and allocated as follows: Transferred to special 
reserve, £2,664; written off discount on issue of £2,000,000 44 
per cent. Debenture Stock 1961-1991, £3,333 6s. 8d.; income tax 
and National Defence Contribution, £13,551 17s. 9d.; leaving a 
balance of £3,991 18s. 7d. to carry forward. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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OXENDALE AND COMPANY 
(PROPRIETORS), LIMITED 


A PROSPEROUS YEAR 


The eleventh annual general meeting of Oxendale and Company 
(Proprietors), Limited, was held, on the 21st instant, in London. 

Mr A. Stanley Smith (the Chairman) said that their main 
interest was centred in the accounts of the operating company, 
Oxendale and Company, Limited, of which they were proprietors, 
and the ownership of which constituted their sole asset. 
position was favourable and in the profit and loss account they had 
striking evidence of a prosperous year. 
dividend received from a subsidiary company together amounted to 
£53,937, being a clear £10,000 more than in the previous year. 
Unfortunately, the claims of their reserve funds and of taxation 
reduced that increase to rather less than £4,000. 
recommended a dividend on the deferred ordinary shares of 2d. per 


share, or 16% per cent. actual, less tax. 





( 


He thought it would be agreed that the past year’s trading had 


(Continued from page 207) 


have fluctuated within a narrow range; 
the small shipments of maize in recent 
weeks and the few stocks held in 
Europe have given near futures a 
premium. 


WoriLp SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR 
(7000 Quarters) 


| ' 
Week ended Season to 


| Apr. | Apr. | Apr. | Apr. 
io, | 16, | 15, | 16, 
{| 1938 | 1938 1937 | 1938 


























From— 
N. America......... 182 311 20,254 16,862 
Argentina and 
Uruguay.......... 129 236 17,069 6,095 
Australia | 565 752 9,098 10,542 
Russia | 180 92 ll 4,789 
Danube and dist. . 108 106 7,335 5,682 
India .. } an’ 6pm 1,062 1,108 
Other Countries .. | 28 18 1,307 648 
UE cncccnnecese | 1,205 1,515 56,136 45,726 
To— | 
ari stt cnssinbiiiaboat | 228 370 13,177 11,355 
<< | 103 363 15,690 9,443 
ND cn ccnaanennuiis 7 10 1,017 658 
PEED. cabsnccsbecs | 100 51 3,569 3,803 
SS See | 37 20 1,365 2,437 
| | 20 18 4,240 804 
Oe eae | 49 36 «61,524 1,651 
Scandinavia ........ | 4 17. 1,543 1,230 
Austria, etc.......... 49 31 1,462 1,592 
Other European 229 123, 1,060 3,959 
Countries ........ 
Ex-European 374 476 11,479 8,794 
Countries ........ 
re 1,205 1,515 56,136) 45,726 


SALES OF BRITISH CEREALS 


Week ended 


Apr. 9, | Apr. 16, 


1938 1938 
ID ccisanienetiimnntncecese cwt. 125,189 | 108,290 
eee cwt 15,243 7,046 
SD ddiptnitontébibetbbesibenen cwt 24,818 | 12,234 


Other Foods 


Provisions and Meat.—The bacon 
market has been quiet and the official 
prices show little change. English and 
Danish prices at the end of week were 
104s. and 105s. per cwt.; Dutch and 
Irish bacon were some 2s. a cwt. 
cheaper at 100s. and 98s. respectively. 
Hams were in good demand, but prices 
were unchanged during the week. 
Butter prices showed a further rise of 
about 4s. per cwt.; at the end of the 
week Danish was sold at 126s. to 128s. 


sper cwt. and New Zealand (salted) at 


125s. per cwt. Cheese prices have 
altered little and the market has been 
steady. The seasonal fall in egg prices 
has been checked; English (15-154 Ib.) 
ended the week at 10s. 9d. to Lis. per 
120, some 3d. per 120 higher than in 





The trading profit and the 
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been eminently satisfactory. 


rather upset their calculations. 
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the gratifying progress which they had made in recent years. 


the previous week. The meat markets 
have been quiet; prices for English 
beef have fallen slightly, while those 
for Argentine chilled hinds have ad- 
vanced. English mutton fell in price 
towards the end of the week and New 
Zealand lamb was slightly dearer. 
* 


Colonial Produce.—Prices of raw 
sugar showed little change during the 
week, and the markets have been 
quiet. Coffee prices were unchanged. 
The price of Accra cocoa fell slightly 
to 28s. to 31s. per cwt. with larger 


arrivals. 
* 


Fruit.—Sales of all kinds were 
brisk before the Easter holidays, but 
have slackened since the markets re- 


OTHER Foops: STATISTICS 


Week ended 
fee 


| Apr. 9, Apr. 16, 
1938 | 1938 





BACON : 
Arrivals in London (bales): | 
DD <cciebinnhineipeensctte | 13,194 | 
RIOD i cictecacdcammennine | 5,943 | 
EPUNEEE ncvpstennsecsnenesoccese 2,342 | 
Lithuanian .. ose | 1,313 | 
PED ncenessens oe | 2,958 | 
Cocoa : 
Movements in Lond. (bags) : | 
SE cncbensndnseirins wont Se 9,621 
D/d for home consumpuon 5,016 4,004 
SENOS - smacnrocoesoescesense 65 303 
Stocks, end of week ...... | 90,155 | 95,469 
COFFEE : | 
Movements in Lond. (cwt.): | 
Brazilian—Landed ......... 200 35 
» D/d for home consn, | 195 50 
ie) EL césksnhonkasces | 2 sey 
»» Stocks, end of week.. | 2,719 2,704 
Centraland S$. American: | 
RAE ccdntsotepensececcsse 9,335 9,546 
D/dtorhomeconsumption| 4 139 2,880 
SEI ccvantconssccensce | 904 777 
Stocks, end of week....... | 99,052 | 104,941 
Other kinds—Landed ...... | 8.149 5,196 
»  D/dfor home consn. 5,207 3,850 
oo  Eimports............ | 823 733 


»  Stocksend of week. | 123,364 | 123,977 
Meat: 
Suppies at Smithfield (tons) : | 

otal | 9,140| 8,915 
| 4,967 4,779 


Beef and veal .......... 









Mutton and lamb ......... 2,700 | 2,695 
Pork and bacon ............ j 891 | 864 
GRE ccsncensceseccseee | 582 | 577 
PEPPER : | 
Movements in Lond. (tons): | | 
Black—Landed............... | 2) 
” oo. 3 | oi 
» Stocks, end of week. 1,940 1,940 
White—Landed ..... Sieankh 22 | 60 
» Delivered ......... 22 | 14 
~ Stocks, end of week) 10,024 10,070 
SuGar : 
Movements, London and | | 
Liverpool (tons) : | 
i | 3,796 
Deliveries .......00+++ - 19,971 
Stocks, end of week 232,265 
™ ie Garden A/ k, | 
Sales on Gar Alc. ¢ $.) 2} i 
M.indle ......... PRES)?! 43,130 | 24,743 
at Us sechdinGendebeboodnooses 3,774 3,809 
SR tite nietin teats tencinendion 21,838 | 17,161 
TE <inhieinabeipingmenenenee 2,882 ose 
SED adegoadutdadeosessene 464 bes 
I, cinstisentetisnesmenseans | 3,747 4,631 
SEE duespneaidbadounnd 75,835 50,344 


"* Weeks ended Apr. 7 and 12 respectively. 


The report was unanimously adopted. 





opened. The price of oranges, however, 
was well maintained, as was that of 
pears. English forced strawberries 
arrived in increasing quantities and 
were sold at 4s. to 8s. per Ib. 

* 


Vegetables.—All salads were in 
keen demand before Easter, according 
to The Fruitgrower, but the cold 
weather after the holidays brought a 
fall in prices. The supplies of cauli- 
flowers and savoys were light and 
prices were firm; the shortage caused 
better demand for spring greens and 
carrots. New potatoes sold steadily, but 
the market for the old crop was slow, 
with the exception of good quality 
King Edwards. Forced rhubarb sold 
well, as supplies of the outdoor product 
were small. 


Miscellaneous 


Commodities 


Oilseeds and Oils.— After the rally 
in prices recorded at the end of last 
week, the markets have generally been 
unchanged. Supplies of linseed from 
India have somewhat slackened and 
shipments from River Plate ports 
amounted to 23,000 tons; allowing for 
arrivals, the quantity afloat for Europe 
is estimated at 103,500 tons, compared 
with 147,800 tons a year ago. Prices 
have been maintained. The market for 
cottonseed is unchanged. 

Linseed oil is in fair demand and the 
reaction in prices has been checked; 
prices are still below those ruling at the 
beginning of the month, but some 20s. 
a ton above the lowest figures. Business 
in cottonseed is slow and prices are 
unchanged; Egyptian refined ex Hull 
is sold at £20 per ton. The drought 
which has hindered the spring growth 
of grass has strengthened the demand 
for oilcakes. 

* 


Rubber.—The market in rubber 
was a little more cheerful, and prices 
advanced on the publication of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s recovery programme. 

MOVEMENTS OF RUBBER IN LONDON 

AND LIVERPOOL 


| Week ended 
Apr.9, | Apr. 16, 

1938 1938 
ee a . 
Remee  scccoccecccconccccsee tons | 1,877 2,775 
ED .. ceancenewibootsoss tons | 1,199 |) 1,296 
Stocks, end of week ....... tons | 77,266 | 78,745 


l 





They had continued that steady pro- 
gress which had been a reassuring feature of their accounts during 
the past five years, and they were able at last to reinstate the 
deferred ordinary shares, which had been without dividend since 
1930, on the dividend list. 

While the past year had been in the main a favourable one for 
business and had evidenced a state of general prosperity in the 
country, there had been periods of reaction which had at times 
Nevertheless they had succeeded 
in making progress and had increased their turnover in all sections 
in spite of keen and increasing competition. As to the coming 
year, it could not be gainsaid that there had been a recession in 
retail trade recently. He attributed that entirely to the uncertainty 
of the international situation. That would pass, and indeed there 
were signs that it was already passing. 

The business which they controlled was one of long standing. 
It had direct contact with its customers, numbering some hundreds 
of thousands and spread over the length and breadth of the 
country. He looked forward with confidence to a continuation of 
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National Income and Expenditure 


The following charts illustrate the background of the fiscal problem, for which the annual solution, in the shape of the Budget, will be 
presented by the Chancellor of the Exchequer on Tuesday. The left-hand side of the diagram shows the course since 1912 of revenue and 
expenditure under the main heads. It is particularly noticeable that direct and indirect taxation have now reassumed their pre-war relation- 
ships. The right-hand side of the diagram presents some data on the taxation of incomes. The top curve shows the changes from year to 
year in the total of incomes assessed to tax. The next two curves show the actual yield of the income tax and the surtax. The failure of the 
surtax yield to recover from the depression is very evident. The final group of figures illustrates the graduation of surtax. The people with 
incomes of over £20,000 are a very small fraction even of surtax payers. But they have about one-sixth of the total incomes and pay nearly 
half of the surtax collected. 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended April 16, 1938, total 
ordinary revenue was {£9,736,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £15,291,000. Thus, 
excluding sinking fund allocations, the 
deficit accrued since April Ist last is 
£,13,607,000, against a deficit of £5,995,000 
a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Receipts into the Exchequer 
(4 thousands 






























































Revenue April 1, ‘April 1, | Week | Week 
11937, to! 1938, to ended! ended 
April April | April April 
17, 16 17, 16, 
1937 1938 1937 1938 
ORDINARY REVENUE 
Income Tax cha 8,164 7,244 1,205 853 
Sur-tax aches 2,050 2,470 720 610 
Estate, etc., duties 4,110 3,390 1,430 1,520 
Stamps Scnmemnain 570 330 460 330 
N.D.C. " ’ 300 Son 80 
Other Inland Rev. 40 40 10 10 
Total I. Revenue ... 14,934 13,774 3,825 3,403 
Customs..... wien 11,123 9,274 4,473 3,774 
SEMPLE sicnccscarstcast 6,300 2,100 4,700 900 
Total Customs and 
Excise sacnin 17,423 11,374 9,173 4,674 
Motor duties ......... 2,535 2,559 1,161, 1,109 
P.O. (net receipt) 1,950 400 1,100 300 
Receipts from Sun. | 
SE tiidckbbasninme 55 SB) ne fee 
Misc. receipts ...... 283 342 250 250 
Total Ordinary Rev. 37,180, 28,507 15,509 9,736 
Sece-Bat. REVENUE 
Post Office and 
Broadcasting ...... 1,500 2,300 500 900 
a 38,680 30,807 16,009, 10,636 
— — _ 
Issues out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments 
(£ thousands 
| 
Expenditure 5 ; 
Aprill, Aprill, Week Week 
1937, to 1938, to ended ended 
April April April April 
17, 16, 17, 16, 
1937 1938 1937 | 1938 


~ ORDINARY 
EXPENDITURE 








Int. & Man. of Nat. 
a sb 22,766 22,137 4,745. 4,091 
Other Con. Fund 
OS ae 259 277 
i er 23,025 22,414 4,745 4,091 
Supply Servicest ... | 20,150 19,700 5,900 11,200 








Total Ord. Expend. 43,175 42,114 10,645 15,291 





New Sinking Fund 295 235 65 
Se_e-BALANCING 
EXPENDITURE 
Post Office and 
Broadcasting Votes 1,500 2,300 500 900 
TE tcghiniae 44,970 44,649 11,210 16,191 


* Revenue required to meet expenditure. 
t Excluding Post Office and Broadcasting. 


After raising Exchequer balances by 
£102,703 to £2,625,789, the other opera- 
tions for the week (as shown in the next 
column), raised the gross National Debt by 
£5,657,000 to about £8,160 millions. 








WEEK’S CHANGES IN DEBT 
(£ thousands 
Net Incr. IN DEBT Net REPAYMENTS, ETC. 
Treasury Bills ... 11,932 | Bank of Eng. Adv. 3,500 
Nat. Sav. Certs. 50 Pub. Dept. Adv. 1,975 
| P.O. and Teleg. 
| (Money) Act ... 350 
| N. Atiantic Ship. 500 
11,982 | 6,325 


Finance 


AGGREGATE ISSUES AND RECEIPTS 


The aggregate issues and receipts from 
April 1, 1938, to April 16, 1938, are shown 
below :— 


(£ thousands) 


Ordinary Exp. ... 42,114 ; Ordinary Rev. ... 28,507 
Inc. in bices. 262 | Gross borr. 14,104 
Less 
| New S.F. 235 
| Net borrowing ... 13,869 
42,376 | 42,376 
FLOATING DEBT 
(Z millions) 
Treasury “we and 
Bills A, ane : 
Advances Total 
; Float- 
Date Float- ing 
\ Bank ing Soom 
Ten- Ta Public of Dedi | °™" 
der P Depts. Eng- 
1937 land 
Mar. 31 674-6* 23-5 698-1 * 
Apr. 17 505:0 175-7 27-2 sls 707-9 202:9 
Dec. 31 889-7° 39°4 55:7 984-9 . 
1938 
Jan. 22 597-0 301-0 28-1 926-2 329°1 
» 29 587-0 292-3 31-6 910-:9 323-9 
Feb. 5 572-0 281-7 33-6 887-3 315-3 
» 12 557°0 276-9 31-9 865°8 308°8 
» 19 542-0 275°5 31-3 8488 306°8 
» 26 532-0 273-1 39-2 844-3 312°3 
Mar. 5 522-0 282-4 39-8 844-2 322-2 
» 12 517-0 283-8 38-9 839-8 322-7 
» 19 512-0 288-5 35-6 836-1 324:1 
» 3l 828-7* 13-1 841-8 ont 
Apr. 9 512-0 304-9 30-6 5-0 852:°5 335°5 
» 16 522°0 306-8 28-6 1-5 858:9 335:-4 


* Owing to inequalities between Treasury bill pay- 
ments and maturities at the end of the quarter, it is 
impossible to separate tender and tap issues or to cal- 
culate floating assets. 


TREASURY BILLS 


(£ millions) 


| Amount Per 
} Cent. 
Average Allotted 
meet Rate at 
ender | - Applied % mini- 
Offered _ Allotted cone 
} Rate 
1937 s. d 
Apr. 16 40-0 83-3 40-0 10 6°64 37 
Dec. 24 50°0 68°4 50°0 12 0-64 74 
»o 50-0 80-5 50-0 10 11°59 47 
1938 
Jan. 28 30-0 86-5 30:0 10 0-80 18 
Feb. + 30-0 88-4 30:0 10 0-98 18 
= 11 30-0 87-7 30-0 10 O-89 18 
» 18 35-0 86°6 35°0 10 1-04 23 
» 2 40-0 92-0 40-0 10 1-39 33 
Mar 4 45:0 97-8 45:0 10 0°94 30 
» 11 45-0 | 92-1 | 45-0 10 1:35 36 
» 18 50-0 | 82-3 | 50-0 10 1:54 54 
= 25 50-0 84°6 50-0 9 11-31 55 
Apr. 1 50-0 77-0 50.0 10 3:24 71 
9 8 50-0 85-2 50-0 10 2-65 56 
15 45-0 85:6 45:0 10 2°82. 41 


” 


Bills are paid for during following week, on any 
working day at applicant’s option. When normal 
length is 92 days, bills paid for Saturday are 91-day 
bills and there are no Monday maturities. When 
normat length is 90 days, bills paid for on Monday are 
89-day bills. Bills paid for in February are 89-day 
bills, except those paid for each Tuesday, which are 
88-day bills. 

On April 14th, applications at £99 17s. 5d. per 
cent. for bills to be paid for on Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, Thursday, Friday and Saturday of the following 
week were accepted as to about 41 per cent. of the 
amount applied for. Applications at higher prices 
were accepted in full. £45-0 millions of Treasury 
bills are being offered on April 22nd. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES 


Purchase 


Number 
. ' Price 


Sales in 


13 weeks to: 


Apr. 3, 1937t 9,265,229 6,948,922 
Apr. 2, 1938 9,057,665 6,793,248 
Weekto:Apr. 3, 1937 617,940 463,455 
Mar. 26, 1938 600,811 450,608 
Apr. 2, 1938 659,551 494,663 
t After adjustments to March 27th. N.B.—Net 
Exchequer receipts, 12 days to March 31, 1938, 


Dr. 950,000. 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


APRIL 20, 1938 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


: 4 £ 
Notes Issued : Govt. Debt 11,015,100 
In Circtn.... 495,577,068 | Other Govt. 
In Bnkg. De- Securities... 188,602,945 
partment... 30,830,092 | Other Secs... 373,168 
Silver Coin.., 8,787 





Amt. of Fid- 
| uciary Issue 
|} Gold Coin & 
Bullion 


200,000,000 


326,407,160 


526,407,160 





526,407,160 | 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 
é £ 
Props. Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs... 117,616,164 
Rest 3,150,079 Other Secs.: — - - 
Public Deps.* 18,026,566 Disc., etc. ... 8,231,988 





Other Deps., : —— 
Bankers . 106,461,146 
Other 36,125,308 


Securities 20,823,606 


29,055,594 


—_—-- ----— Notes . 30,840,092 
142,586,454 Gold & Silver 
Coin 814,249 


178,316,099 


178,316,099 
* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 
sioners of National Debt, and Dividend Accounts. 
N.B.—The return of April 13, 1938, may be found 
on page 215. 


THE WEEK’S CHANGES 


(£ thousands) 


| 


| | Compared with 








| Amt., 
Both Departments Apr. 20, 
1938 Last Last 
Week Year 
ComMBINED LIABILITIES 
Note circulation ......... 495,577 — 1,671 31,553 
Deposits : Public ...... 18,027 + 295 7,559 
Bankers’....... 106,461 + 2,510 15,280 
SD snicnitsise 36,125 + 130 2,743 
Tota) outside liabilities 656,190 +- 1,263 36,531 
Capital and rest ......... 17,703 + 17 3 
COMBINED ASSETS —_——- 
Govt. debt and securities 317,234 + 1,260 26,258 
Discounts and advances 8,232 1,366 3,638 
Other securities ......... 21,197 + 1,399 5,898 
Silver coin in issue dept. y 34 - 
Gold coin and bullion,... 327,221 10 + 12,528 
RESERVES —_— 
Res. of notes & coin in 
banking department... 31,644 + 1,662 — 19,025 
Proportion of reserve to 
outside liabilities— 
(a) Bankg. dept. only 
\ peapecuens *")  19-7%' + 0-7%| —12-9% 
(6) Gold stocks to de- 
posits and notes 
(“* reserve ratio ”’) 49:-9% 0-:1% 0 9% 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(£ millions) 


1937 1938 
* 
a ape 
| Apr Mar. | Apr. | Apr. | Apr. 
21 31 6; | 13 | 20 
| * 


Issue Dept.: 


Notes in circ. 464:0485°4 | 489-7497-2 495-6 
Notes in bank- 

ing dept....... 49-6 41:0 36°7 29:2 | 30°8 
Govt. debt and 

securities 196:9 199-2 | 200:0199-9 199 6 
Other secs. ... 3-1, 0-8! 23-6 0-2 O-4 
CBERE cceceoceeee 313-7 326°4 | 326°4326°'4 326°4 
Deposits : | 

DEED cvtccdses | 25-6 17-8 12:8 17:7. 18-0 
Bankers’........ 91-2108-1 112°4103°'9 106-5 
Others .....-+++ 38:9 37-4 36°8 36°0 36-1 
Total .....00c006 155-7 163-3 | 162-0157°6 160-6 
Bkg. Dept. Secs.: 

Government.. 94-°1110-8 | 111-9116-1 ‘117-6 
Discounts, etc. 46 8-7 10:1 9-6 8:2 
Orher .....+e0 24:0 20-2 20:2 19-6 | 20-8 
Total covesesceee 122°7139-7 | 142:2145:3 146-6 
Banking dept. 

FOSCIVC... 0.00008 50 7 41-8 37°6 30-0 | 31-6 
6 Proportion ”’ 32:6 25:6 | 23-2 19:0 19°7 
Reserve ratiot 50°8, 50-5 50-2 50:0 49-9 

+ Gold stocks in both departments to deposits 


and notes in circulation. * At this date, Government 
debt was £11,015.100 ; silver coin in Issue Department, 
£8,788; capital, £14,553,000; rest, £ 3,150,079 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


APRIL 13, 1938 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
Notes Issued : 


In Circuln, 497,248,475 
In Bnkg. De- 


£ 
Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
Other Govt. 


Securities... 188,822,945 


partment... 29,158,685 | Other Secrs. 150,043 
Silver Coin... 11,912 
Amt. of Fid. 
Issue ...... 200,000,000 
Gold Coin & 
| Bullion 326,407,160 


526,407,160 


BANKING 








526,407,160 
DEPARTMENT 


4 £ 
Props. Capital 14,553,000 116,136,164 
Rest see0 3,133,400 
Public Deps.* 17,731,488 
Other Deps. : 
Bankers 
Other 


Govt. Secs... 
Other Secs. : 
Bebe BEE. cee 
Securities ... 


9,598,404 
19,647,762 


29,246,166 


103,951,338 


35,995, 652 





, tim | Motes 29,158,685 
139,946,990 Gold & Silver 
Coin ° 823,863 


175,364,878 175,364,878 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 
sioners of National Debt, and Dividend Accounts. 


OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


NOTE.— The latest returns of the Banker of 
Danzig and Lithuania appeared in The Economist 
of March 26th; Egypt, Estonia and Jugoslavia, of 
April 2nd; International Settlements, Australia 
and India, of April 9th; Federal Reserve Reporting 
Members, Argentina, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
Finland, Java, Norway, Poland and Sweden, of 
April 16th. 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 
Million $’s 





Apr. | Mar. | Apr Apr. 
12 U.S.F.R. BANKS 22, 24, 14, 21, 
RESOURCES 1937 1938 1938 1938 
Gold certifs. on hand 
and due from Treas. 8,844 9,197 9,245 10,642 
Total reserves ......... 9,136 9,685 9,706 11,104 
Total cash reserves 282 478 452 453 


Total bills discounted S 10 13 10 


Bills bt. in open mkt, 3 5 ] I 
Total bills on hand ... ll 10 13 10 
Industrial advances ... 23 17 17 17 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. 2,487 2,564 2,564 2,564 
Total bills and secs. 2,521 2,591 2,594 2,591 
Total resources .........., 12,464 12,915 13,074 14,383 
LIABILITIES 

F.R. notes in actual 

circulation 4,184 4,120 4,137) 4,121 


Aggregate of excess mr. 

bank res. over reqts. 
Deposits — Member- 

bank reserve account 
Govt. deposits 119 270 14 
Total deposits 7,240! 7,915) 7,930) 9,323 
Cap. paid in and surplus 306 309 309 309 


1,590 1,560 1,730) 2,490 


6,877, 7,333 7,47 


= iN 
—~ 
an 
a 
~J 


Total liabilities ........ 12,464 12,915 13,074 14,383 
Ratio of total res, to 

deposit and F.R. note 

liabs. combined ...... 80°0° 80°5% 80°4°, 82°6% 


U.S.F.R. BANKS AND 
‘TREASURY COMBINED 
RESOURCES 
Monetary gold stock... 
‘Treasury and Nat. Bk. 


11,737 12,781 12,825 12,841 


currency ...... 2,540 2,674 2,683) 2,688 
LIABILITIES 
Money in circulation 6,388 6,325 6,380 6,361 
‘Treasury cash and de- 
posits with F.R. Bks. 3,033 3,815 3,683, 3,592 


NEW YORK FEDERAL RESERVE 
BANK.—Million $’s 


Apr. | Mar. | Apr. | Apr. 
22, 24, 14, 21, 
1937 1938 1938 1938 
Total gold reserves 34728 4010°5 3968 5 4624-6 
Total bills discounted 5-7 2:6 2:6 2°6 
Bills bt. in open mkt. 1:4, 0-2 0:2 0:2 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. | 709:7) 739°5) 745°8 745°8 
Total bills and securts. | 720:°9| 746°7) 752:9 753°3 
Deposits — Member- : 
bank reserve account 3059-2/3455-6 3443-0 35098 


Total res. to dep. and 


Fed. Res. note lia- 
bilities combined . 84:°5°, 85°9°, 85 6", 87:6 
REICHSBANK 
Million Reichsmarks 
_ Apr. Mar. Apr. Apr. 
15, 15, 7, 14, 
ASSETS 1937 | 1938 1938 1938 
SEE casdeucsanpupee nals 68:0 70°8 70°8 70:8 
Of which depstd. abroad) 19-1) 20°3 20:3 20:3 
Res.in foreign currencs. 6:0 5-5 5:3 5-6 
Bills of exchange and - aad 
cheques ..... ; ... 4500-7 5180-3 5520-1 5402°7 
Silver and other coin... | 259°8 201°3, 181°0 181°1 
BIE caycascsesanes | 40:7, 51:0 47°6 48:5 
Investments 444°2, 400°6 411°1 397-6 
OeheF SS0CtS 2.00. c0ccee 783°2  725°31359°8 1519'8 
LIABILITIES 
RESETVES — ...2.0eccceeees | 493-0 514-4 514-4 514-4 
Notes in circulation ... 4498:2 4949-5 5476°3 5524-2 
Othe: daily maturing ne 
obligations .........+++ 789:2) 823:11245°1 1221 9 
Othcr liabilities ......... 172:3| 197:8 209:°9 215°6 


Cover of note circulatn. 1°64%'1°54% 1° 39% 1°38% 
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BANK OF FRANCE.—AMillion francs 


| 
| 
| 


Apr. Mar. Apr. | Apr. 
16, 17, 7, 14, 
ASSETS 1937 1938 1938 1938 
EE ... 57,359 55,807 55,807 55,807 
Advances on gold coin | 1,099... wie as 
Bills ;: Commercial 8,873 11,640 11,328 11,215 
Bought abroad 1,134 805 790 790 
Advances on securities | 3,729 3,718 3,754 3,732 
Thirty-day advances 771 1,097 947 878 
Loans to State without 3,200 3,200 3,200 3,200 
interest: (a) general 
(6) provisional ...... 20,000 35,354 $39554 140134 
Negotiable bonds, | 
Sinking Fund Dept. 5,640 5,575 5,575 5,575 
a 3,837 4,025 4,186 3,981 | 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... 85,697 94,164 98,144 98,063 
Deposits : Public ...... 5,287 2,175 2,184 2,210 
Private 12,029 21,342 21,308 21,521 
Other liabilities ......... 2,629 3,541 3,507 3,518 
Gold reserve to sight 
NOR. caddnxecses: 55-6°, 47-4°,, 45-8°%, 45°8% 


* From July 29, 1937, based on franc at 43 (against 
49) milligrams. 

+ Of which Frs. 17,470 millions and Frs. 18,050 
millions at April 7th and 14th respectively under 
Convention of June 30, 1937 (permissible limit, Frs. 
20,000 millions). 


SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK 
Million {’s 


Apr. | Mar. Apr. | Apr. 
9, ll, Re 8, 
ASSETS 1937 1938 1938 1938 


Gold coin and bullion 
Bills discounted : 


ee 0-02 0-37, 0:37, 0-30 
eae 5:32) 663 5°83) 5-06 
Investments ......c.000. 1-73| 1°72; 1:72) 1-72 
SRE SINE cssccccenae 13-22) 10-73; 11-55) 11-22 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation .... 15:32 15°84 17°47 16°46 
Deposits : Government 3-98, 2:95! 2:17 1°42 
Bankers’ .... 20°70 17:91; 17:91 19-10 
Cash reserves to liabili- 

ties to public ......... 60-2 '57°9% 57°7%57°7% 

NATIONAL BANK OF BELGIUM 

Million belgas 

Mar. ; Mar. |} Apr. { Apr. 

17, 31, 7, 13, 

ASSETS 1938 , 1938 1938 | 1938 
ND a sccisencivenixtncer 3,247; 3,132; 3,138) 3,139 
Silver and other coin... 55 54 50 51 
Foreign exchange, etc. 1,089 1,089 1,132) 1,132 
Bills and securities 572 590 578 571 
PIN kciccccvcccdons 34 54 36 36 

LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation ... | 4,385) 4,419 4,451 4,432 
Deposits: Govt. ...... 46 37 14 18 
CUE. cnccce 481 379 383 393 


NATIONAL BANK OF BULGARIA 
Million levas 


26-53} 22:30! 23:51; 23°51 | 


Apr. | Feb. | Mar. | Mar. 
te 28, 23, 31, 
ASSETS 1937 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 
Gold holdings ......... 1,754 1,994) 1,994) 1,994 
Balances abroad an | 
foreign currencies ... 568 824 907 919 | 
Discounts and advances 926 1,079 982 977 | 
Advances to Treasury | 3,551) 3,495) 3,738 3,495 
LIABILITIES 
SE  cccomemecciches 1,243, 1,212) 1,207) 1,207 
Notes in circulation ... | 2,418, 2,262) 2,265; 2,356 
Sight liabs. and deposits! 3,115, 4,106) 4,089) 3,962 | 
BANK OF CANADA 
Million $’s 
Apr. | Mar. | Apr. | Apr. 
14, 16, 6, 13, 
ASSETS 1937 1938 1938 1938 
Reserve, of which ...... 208-3 206°3 204-3 203-3 
Gold coinand bullion | 191-3 186:°0 180-8 180-7 
BOCRTIES. dccccccccsseses 152°9 173°6 165°5 170°4 
LIABILITIES 
Note circulation ...... 127:9| 150°3) 150-8 153-4 
Deposits : Dom. Govt. 35:0; 23:3) 26-2) 24:4 
Chartered banks 188-3 193-5 181-9 183-4 


Reserves to notes and 
deposit liabilities 


BANK OF GREECE.—Million drachmae 


Mar. | Feb, | Mar. | Mar. 
31, 28, 23, 31, 

ASSETS 1937 1938 1938 1938 
Gold and gold exchange | 3,419) 3,556) 3,624) 3,612 
State gold bonds ...... 549 515 518 518 
Bills discounted ...... 542 603 612 616 
FN ay icccncnatucen 2,524; 5,197, 5,645) 5,524 
EE chccaussnncsses 3,605, 3,869 3,823 3,823 

LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation ... | 6,368) 6,357) 6,509) 6,572 
Dep. and current accts, 4,310) 6,465 6,760 6,716 
Foreign exch. liabilities 147 175 22 207 


NATIONAL BANK OF HUNGARY 
Million Pengo 


Moe De 


59-19% 55°8% 56°5°%, 55°8% | 


Apr. |} Mar. | Mar. | Apr. 
7, te 31, 7; 
ASSETS 1937 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 
Metal reserve : 
Gold coinand bullion! 84:1) 84:1) 84:1) 84: 
Foreign exchange ... 48°5, 61:9 65:9 66 
Token money ...... 9-3; 10°4 9:8 9 
Inl. bills, wts., & secs. 435-7 369°9 456-8 440 
Advances to Treasury | 102:3, 118:7 118:7) 118 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... | 392-9 422-6 547-0) 527-1 
Current accounts, de- 
© oe eo 213-8) 248-3) 234:9) 237-8 | 
Cash certificates ...... 92°9| 69°7| 69-7, 69-7 
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BANK OF JAPAN.—Million yen 


Mar. | Feb. Mar. Mar. 

27, 26, 19, 26, 

ASSETS 1937 1938 1938 1938 
Coin and bullion: Gold _ 540°3 801-0 801-0 801-0 
Other 39-0 31-3 33-8 34°38 
Discounts and advances | 868-3 572:6 510°8 522-3 
Government bonds ... | 629-41174-7 1029-1 1032-2 
Agencies’ accounts ... | 108-6 135-9 128-3 143:1 

LIABILITIES 
Notes issued ............ 1463 -5:1907-4 1700-5 1823:°8 
Deposits: Government! 400-0! 518-8 483-6) 366°4 
x Other ...... | 83-2) 71:4 74-0; 126-7 
BANK OF LATVIA 
Million lats 

Apr. | Mar. | Apr. | Apr. 

12, 14, 4, 1l, 

ASSETS 1937 1938 | 1938 | 1938 


Gold coin and bullion 
SERVOE COND. ccccceccecece 
Foreign currency 


77:44 77:56 77:57) 77:58 
15°46 13-94 13-67) 13-57 
| 40-55 45°48) 46°20) 46-09 


Treas. notes andchange) 9-18 7:53, 7°47) 7:49 


Short-term bills......... 
Loans against securities 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... 
Deposits & currnt. accs. 

Government accounts 


50°35 46°55, 49°11 49-37 
67:25 80:47 80°98 81-30 


46-1 
133-8 
70-2 


7 64:95 66°32 66°14 
9 121-54 122-70;/123 15 
20:| 72:22; 71:18| 70-73 


la 


NETHERLANDS BANK 
Million florins 


Apr. Mar. Apr. Apr. 
19, y @ 1], 19, 
G ASSETS 1937 1938 1938 1938 
sold 944-5 1465-8 1470-5 | 
ited scicinonn, 17-9, 14-7, 15-4 f 14946 
Home bills, &c. ... 20-6 9-0 9-1 9-1 
Foreign bills ......... 2:4 5:2 5-4 5-4 
Loans and advances 
in current account 176°8 298-7 313-9 321-1 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation | 792:3 888-4 915-3 908-4 
Deposits: (a) Govt. 69:4 102°4 84:1/) 940-8 
oo (6) Other 318-2 820:3 833-6 f 
BANK OF PORTUGAL 
Million escudos 
| Jan. | Dec. | Jan. Jan. 
| 13, 15, 5, 12, 
ASSETS | 1937 1937 1938 1938 
i ahs 911-8 917-0 917-3 917°3 
Balances abroad......... 602°8 599-5 612°8 612-2 
Discounts ......... 330-0 318-2 329-0, 327-2 
OGRTIRIOD « < cacvcscccccens 126°8, 124-4 120-6 120-6 
Government loans.... 1043-5 1041 -6 1041-6 1041-6 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... 2180-9 2127-9 2200-3 2166-8 
Deposits: Government 410-7 223-0 272-8 341-9 
Bankers’ ... 464°0) 750:3 698-2 674:1 
ne Other ...... 109-7 114-8 80-1 65-0 
Foreign commitments 41-0| 51:2 47:6 54:0 


NATIONAL BANK OF ROUMANIA 


M 


ASSETS 
Gold and gold exchange 
Clearing and other for. 


illion lei 
Mar. | Feb. | Mar. | Mar. 
13, 12, §. 12, 
1937 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 


15,714 16,586 16,637 16,654 


I vacacagntniens 3,564) 2,541) 2,288 1,645 
Commercial bills ...... 5,929 6,175 3247 6,173 
Agric. & urban advncs. 2,427; 1,980, 1,987 1,984 
Treasury bills issued 

agnst.losseson credits. 5,933 4,944 4,947 4,946 
State debt and adv. to 

ee 4,624, 5,607 5,607 5,607 
Secs. and participatns. 693) 1,203; 1,333 1,342 

LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... 25,397 30,697 31,023 30,619 
Other sight liabilities... | 12,112 10,362) 10,512 10,725 
Long-term liabilities... 3,732! 2,835} 2,815) 2,933 
SWISS NATIONAL BANK 
Million francs 
Apr. | Mar. | Apr. | Apr. 
| & 15, a 13, 
ASSETS 1937 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 
a 2622-9 2889 -8 2883-5 2882-8 
Of which held abroad 534°5 943-11005-5 1005-5 
Foreign exchange ...... 18-9 491-0 486-3 485-0 
DISCOUMER, GEC. coc ccesee 12:8 8:2 8-9 9:2 
BI Fivccivicgiticne 35-4 21-9) 22-7) 22-8 
EE Yaccesatcaretien 18-6, 28:3) 27:9) 27-9 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... 1335-0 1459-1 1508-5 1499-5 
ee 1360-1 1981-8 1914-8 1925-4 


_ N.B.—Exchange Equalisation Fund and assets 
included in returns December 31, 1936, onwards at 


538,583,653 fcs. 


RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 


Mi 


ASSETS 
Gold eesecee 
Sterling exchange ...... 
Advances to State 
Investments 
LIABILITIES 
Bank notes ‘dinates 
Demand liabs.: State 
Banks and others ... 
Reserves to sight liabs. 


llion £’s 
Apr. , Mar. | Apr. | Apr. 
12, 14, 4, ll, 
1937 1938 1938 1938 
2°80 2°80 2:80; 2-80 
19°36 16°62 16-17, 17-07 
7°06 5°67! 5-21 4-51 
2°91 2:97; 2:42; 2-42 
13°06 13-57 13-58, 13-94 
7°81, 7°86 5-52) 5-58 
9-98 5-54 5-71) 5-64 

71 -8% 720% 75 -5%'78-5% 
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CLEARING BANKS 
LONDON 


(£ thousands) 





| , P 
| : Week ended | Aggregate from 
of 
| Month of March | eeceday January 1 to 
c ‘ Change Apr. 21,,Apr. 20,, Apr. 21, | Apr. 20, 
| 1937 | 1938 ("4° | 1937") 1938 | 1937 1933 
- ! a i 
. , | { | ] 
Number of | 
wkg. days: 25 27 % 2a 93 92 
Town (a) ......... |3,297,810'2,915,224 — 18-2 668,893 445,958 11,964,524 10,313,343 
Metropolitan (b). 183,266, 183,063 7-5 41,849 28,675 688,548 665,704 
Country (c) ...... | 308,423 321,918 3-2 71,556 49,938 1,188,673 1,170,059 
Total (d) ...... 3,789,499 3, 420, 205 16-5 782,298 524,571 13,841,745 12,149,106 


Clearings in the week to April 13, 1938, 


(c) £68,766,000 ; (d) £744,338,000. 


were: 


(a) £635,403,000 ; (6) £40,169,000 ; 


t Based on average working day. 


PROVINCIAL 


(£ thousands) 


Month of March 

















| Week ended 


Saturday 


Aggregate from 
January 1 to 











: 
| | Change |Apr. 17, Apr. 16,) Apr. 17,, Apr. 16, 
— 1938 + | 1937 1938 | 1937°| 1938 
j j 
= i i = — —— 
No. of working j 
days : 25 27 % | 6 5 90 90 
BIRMINGHAM 11,321 | 10,583 13°5 2,454 1,928 14,038 38,666 
BRADFORD 4,579 3,593 27-4 | 832 634 17,107 13,136 
REED Eis acces 5,474 5,913 + 0-0 1,505 1,062 20,139 19,791 
SE’. chetioceine | 4,017 3,977 8-1 966 687 14,722 13,988 
LEEDS 4,840 4,341 16-9 1,036 760 17, 295 16,398 
LE ICESTER 3,325 3,309 7-8 809 658 12,277 11,467 
LIVERPOOL ... 35,802 24,799 35-9 7,540 4.406 117,496 84,800 
MANCHESTER 50,681 43,958 19-6 11,256 8,065 176,666 154,559 
NEWCASTLE 6,296 6,865 + 1:0 1,334 1,297 22,378 24,902 
NOTTINGHAM 2,291 2,323 '— 6-2 503 430 8,439 8,384 
SHEFFIELD .... 4,960 4,857 — 9-4 1,023 873 17,855 18,724 
Total: 11 Towns | 133,586 114,518 20-5 29,258 20,800 468,412 404,815 
SEP IEEE ncoccccee 5,698 5,551 94,546t 97,597¢ 
i 
t Based on average working day. + 16 calendar weeks. 
MONEY RATES 
LONDON 
eeueaaie —— - z 
Apr. 12, Apr. 13, Apr. 14,/Apr. 16, Apr. 19, Apr. 20, Apr. 21, 
1938 1938 1938 1938 1938 1938 1938 
Bank rate (changed “% i %& % % % % % 
from 212% June 30, 
SD Sista hacinineaes 2 2 | 2 2 2 2 2 
Market rates of discount 
60 days’ bnkrs.’ drafts 1732 1759 1739 1739 17x05 17? x9 7x9 
3 months’ do. .... 17 17x09 17z9 17x 17z9 17, 1x9 
4 months’ do. ...... 1739-916 1739-916 1732-916 | 1732-916 1750 1730-916 
6 months’ do. ...... 916-58 B5g-5g | Mg-5g Mg -5g Dg d= 53 
Discount Treasury Bills 
2 months’ ............ 1lpg—1739 | 12-17 1p—17z9 | 1p-17 lp-1725 | 1 lp-17 
TT 1p—17z9 | 1p-1739 Ap 1739 1, 32 19-1735 12- 19-1759 
Loans—Day-to-day ... 1p-1 lp-1 ip-1 1o-1 1o-1 lo-] Ip 
Sis cntisieeaithemacmennts 1p-1 lo-] lp~1 1p-1 19-1 lo-] 19-1 
Deposit allwncs.: Bk. lp lo 1g lp lp lo lg 
Discount houses at call | 12 Ig | ig 1g 1g 1g lg 
SEI ocdeensonscnscn | 3 ee 4 | 54 34 
Comparison with previous weeks 
Ss 
Bank Bills Trade Bills 
Short | = ‘ 
Loan | j 
| | 3 Months | 4 Months |6 Months | 3 Months /4 Months / 6 Months 
; 
— eee j peer | - 
| 
is | %)| &% | %® | OURO % % 
Mar.24... | le-1 152 | 1%52-Ms | 916 2-212 | 2l¢-2l2 | 2le-3 
yo Bl... | 12-1 | 1739 1732-91¢ %6 2-212 | 214-219 | 212-3 
Apr. 7 Ip-l | = 1732, |_—s:1732-Dig 91653 2-219 | 2lg-2lg | 21-3 
ee ee | 1739 1739-916 916-58 2-212 | 2ig-2lg | 2lp-3 
» 21... | 1e-1 1739 | 1732-916 816-58 2-212 21-212 | 212-3 
NEW YORK 


The Irving Trust Company cables the following money and exchange rates in 


New York :— 





Apr. 21, Mar. 23, Mar. 30, Apr. 6, Apr. 12, Apr. 20, 
1937 1938 1938 1938 1938 1938 
% % % % % % 
Ee os 1 1 1 1 1 1 
Time money (90 days’ mixed 
iti ietienditticsensnibionh ll, ll, lly ll, 1l4 ll, 
Bank acceptances :— - Selling Rates —————_—-____, 
Members—eligible 90 dys. 716 lg lp lp lg lp 
Non-mem.—celigible, 90 dys. 5g 1g lp lg lg lp 
Commercial accept., 90 dys. 1 1 1 1 1 1 








April 23, 1938 


EXCHANGE RATES 
LONDON—SPOT 
(a) Active Exchanges 
(Range of the day’s business) 








‘| | } 
Par of | | | | 
| yy | Apr. 13,| Apr. 14,/ Apr. 16,| Apr. 19,| Apr. 20,| Apr. 21, 
London on Exch. ‘9 38 9 38 1938 ro 38 | 1938 | 1938 
| per£ 
{ i ' 
New York, §... | $4°8623 4-975g- |4:98- 4:99- 5-O0lg— '4°98lq— |4°98lo—- 
98 9879 5-005g Ollg 5-00 9912 
Montreal, $... 4-8625 |5-00lq— 5:O0ly- [5-Ollo— |5:-02-03 5-Ol- 5-01-02 
0034 Ollg 02! 0214 
Paris, Fr....... 124-21 |1577,- ISTI¢— 158-814 |158ljg- | 158-8!2 15814- 
87, 1, 16058 
Brussels, Bel... 35-00a |29-52-57 29-56 “i 29:°60- (29-61-64 129: 57-63 29-57-60 
| 692 
f 4 4 94lo-7g 99479-5lq | 95-5ly 941 li g- eee 
Milan, L....... | 92-464 51 ; 
. L| 94-60; 94-657 94-907 | 95-18; 95-15% | 95°15% 
Zurich, Fr. .,, | 25-2210'21-63-66 21-64 21-66-68 21-66! 21 -671o- 21-67-70 
66! 69 69) 
Athens, Dr, .. 375 540-55. 540-55. 540-55 | 540-55 540-55 | 540-55 
Amst’d’m, Fl. | 12-107 89-5 4-19 896-97 8°9634-753 8°96)-754 8-96lo- 8°96!4- 
Berlin, Mk. ... | 20-43 12-37-4012-38- 12-39-42 12-39-42 7 714 
Registered 40 12-38-41 12-38-41 
Marks (c) 4810-5310 49-54 4810-53lp 48-53 48-53 48°53 
Br. India Rup. | 18d. 18-18ig 18-181g 18-18lg 18-18!jg | 18-181,5 18-181i6 
Hong Kong, $ | ¢ ...  (145g-15145g-15.-145g-15 1453-15 1453-15 Stan 
Shanghai, $... ft... 1254- 1254- 234- 1234- 13-1334 13-133@) 
13 i3 13101 1310(/ 
Rio. Mil. ...... $35-899d. 213:6%m 213: 6%m 215,6%m | 21d6%m | 213ig%m | 215i 5*%m 
{ 19-40 9-38- 19-38- 19-20- (18:90—- 18:95-_ 
B. Aires, $ 11-454 60g 55¢ 43g 45g, 19:30g 19:-05g 
L 16°12hA 16°12 16°12h 16°12h 16-12h 16°12hA 
Valparaiso, $.. | 40 125e(/) 125e(2) 125e(/) | 125e(2) | 125e (1) _125e () 
M’video, $ F 51d. 19!o-201p 1919-201 1912-2012 1912-2012 1954-2054 1912-2012 
Lima, Sol. 17°38 20\o- 20! 5- 2012- 201o- 2019— 2019- 
211 0( Z110(1) — 211o()) 213 0(2)' Zin (I) _ 212 CZ 
Mexico, Pes....| 9:76  Un’q’td Un’q’td Un’q’td| Un’q’td Un'q’td Un’'q’td 
Manila, Pes... | +24-66d. 23 34-4532 2334— 4532 2354-4532 2354-4530 2354—4530 2334-4952 
Moscow, Rbls. we. =: 26 3634— 26°4159 -— 26-4132 — 26-50l2— 26°48- 26°435s- 
3735 42 42 52 4834 44 
Usance: 'T.T., Rio de Janeiro, Lima, Valparaiso (90 days). *Sellers. +Pence per unit 
of local currency. + Par 8-235lz2 since —, <omemnmtion on February |, 1934. 
(a) Prior to devaluation on April 2, 1935. Per cent. discount. (¢) Latest 
“export ”’ rate. (g) Official rate is $15 iin (A) Average remittance rate tor 
importers. (¢) Rate for payments to the Bank of England, for account Controller 


ot Anglo-Italian debts. (/) Nominal. (om) Official. 


(b) Other Exchanges 

















: 
Par of | 
Apr. 14 | Apr. 20, Apr. 21, 
London on |; & xch, 1938 1938 1938 
j per £ 
. | ) 
Helsingfors, M. ......... 193-23 22554-6 22554-6!0 |} 22534-6lo a 
. . Oe 80-140(/ 80-140(/) 80-140 (1) 
Madrid, ee caiaicceabonanis 25 22124 77 7 77 
SS ee 110 110-1103, 110-1105, 110-1105g 
LTD crccscsensessce 34-5819 Nominal Nominal Nominal 
Budapest, Pen. ......... 27-82 24 55g 2473-558 2473-558 
CE, -snkeckccauos $164) 0§ 14254-3l, 143-31» 143-3lg 
ee SS eee 25-00 2613-58 2619-53 | 26lg-5g 
MINING Mls cdssesevcessse 48-38 261 ,—5g 2613-53 | 261g-5g 
Ne ree 25-2212 2454-554 2454-554 | 2454-554 
Bucharest, Lei ......... 813-8 665-90 | 665-90 | 665-90 
cei i 620* 620* | 620* 
Constantinople, Pst. ... 110 { 626k 627k 627k 
Belgrade, Din. ......... 276-32 212-22 212-22 212-22 
POU, Bibsccnxcctcscesces 48-66 29-30 29-30 29-30 
Sofia, Lev. ......s.sseeees 673-66 390-420 390-420 | 390-420 
Reltiem, B, Re.  .cccoses: 18-159 1754-1854 1754-1854 1754-1854 
SR SREY svecinesonninss 18-159 19-85-95 19-85-95 19-85-95 
Stockholm, Kr. ......00. 18-159 19-35-45 19-35-45 19-35-45 
Copenhagen, Kr. ...... 18-159 22-35-45 22-35-45 22 - 35-45 
Alexandria, Pst. ......... 97 QO753—53 975g—5g 975g—52 
i, OIE cs peneineccnannn +24°58d 1315: 6-14 lig 131516 14lig 1315) 6-14lig 
SE. TS  cccscccncecs 28d. 2715:6-28 27156-28116 2715) 6-28116 
ee 12-11 8-93\o-6 8°93! 26 8: 93lo-6lo 
Bangkok, Baht ......... T21-82d 22-22), 32 214 22-2214 
Usance: T.T., except Alexandria (Sight), * Sellers. + Pence per unit of local 
currency. § Par, 197-105\¢ since koruna devaluation on February 17, 1934. Rate 
for payments to the Bank of England :—(j) Under Anglo-Spanish Agreement, 
(k) Under Anglo-Turkish Agreement. (/) Nominal. 
LONDON—FORWARD 
(Closing quotations) 
7 a 
Apr. 13,’ Apr. 14, Apr. 16, Apr. 19, Apr. 20,| Apr. 21, 
London on | 1938 1938 1938 1938 1938 1938 
Per £ Per £ Per £ Per £ Per £ Per £ 
| | | | 7 
(p) | (p) (p) (py) | () (p) 
New York {| 1 Month lglg | 3y6-lg 739-539 | Tz9—539 | Tro—Sz0 14—31g 
cent 1 2 » 16-16 | 5-16 38- ' 133 ie—3g 
3 ” gl °8 3 8 o- 3-416 
(d d (d) (d (d (d) 
| 1 Month g—-Lig ‘8 g—34 e534 Ng-1lig = 15,6-1716 
Paris, francs 2 9 2-214) 15g-15g, 1! —134 Ilo-154) Llo-1 214-219 
| 13 » 27g—31g 254-3 258 <='3 2 g-2 8 253-2 4 353-37g 
(p) (p) (p) (p) (p) (p) 
Amsterdam, {| | Month | 7g—5g 7g—53 ‘gg 88 73-5 7g—-5g 
cent.4|2 5 Bq— 11g} 134-114) 15g-114) 154-114) 134-1]q | 15g-11g 
| 3» 212-2 212-2 212-2 25g-17g! 212-2 214-134 
(d (d) (a) (d (d) (d) 
Brussels, 1 Month 3-4 2-4 212-31 219—312! 219-319 3-4 
cent.¢|2 ,, 8-10 9-11 7-9 6-8 5-7 7-9 
_ 13-15 13-15 13-15 10-12 | 10-12 10-12 
(p) (p) (p) | (p) | (p) (p) 
Geneva, | 1 Month | 214-114) 21g-11q) 2%q-114) 2%g-11g/ 2-1 | 2-1 
cent.4 {2 45 | 334-234) 354-254) 354-254 | 354-234 | 334-234 | 31-219 
13 = 519-419 54 | 54 | 5-4 54 | 5-4 


| _ | | | | 


(p) Premium. (d) Discount. 
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EXCHANGE RATES--cont. IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF GOLD AND SILVER 
an . . lee > 11 2? . 
NEW YORK Week ended April 21, 1938 
\ Imports Exports 
Par of | 
New York on! |} i Apr. 13, Apr. 14, Apr. 16, Apr. 18, Apr. 19, | Apr. 20, 
per cent. 1938 1938 1938 1938 1938 1938 | From Bullion Coin To Bullion Coin 
London :—* | Old Par ; | 
60 days...) | 4°8666 | 4-97 27 3 33125, 4-98739 GOLD hess & GoLD . << 
Cables =} New Par 4:-985)¢ : ots ; 00 8 A O14 4 99 r oes ~ British S. Africa 1,462,841 ose Channel Islands fas : 1,333 
pment... 8-2397 98216 | 4-9914 | 5-0012 | 5-Ollg | 4-995 | 4-985 a ao cava 468,750 on euereeess ‘ aane 
¢ Ss, eee | - A AL BALM ln ccccewueeee ste ° < PESTA cccccccccce 06,0560 
Brussels, Bei. | 23-54 |16-86° 16-87 ° l1o-oo1e lle-de (16-87 16-87 © Senate succnebeteen er ttre NOTWOy  ss-coreesees 1,250,197 
Switz''d.Fr. | 32°67 23-01 23-0412 23-1014 23-13. 23-0413 23-01 eee yeoceeneones eo ee ss ea sarees 
Italy, Lira... 8:9] 5-261, 5.2614 “5 261. “s 2614 “5 26la 5-261, | Oxo pee edits 37,541 117,102 Switzerland ......... 25,277 
peoen Mi. 40 33 40-18 40-22 40-35 , 40°3710 40-31 40-25 | TREES wsenatbececones eee 207,932 Sieein wan wendensodton 730,498 
‘ ’ ecee 2°6 : . : — a SD 
Amst’d’mGldr 68-06 55-5612 55-6512 55-791) 55-85lg 55°68 55-64 | er en Sorte ee seme scion Mess sti 
Cop’h’gn,Kr. ) { 22-25 > - 30 7 7 22 -271 | ee a at 
Oslo, Kr... } 145-374 25-05 (25-10 2518 95-207 23-10 25-08" | Bitigh SUNER SILVER 
St’h’im, Kr. L|25-20 {25-75 [25-80 (25-85 [25-75 (25-70 | British S. Africa ... | mT IONE cscs oreneee $330 
Athens, Dr... 1-291) 0-913, | 0-9133 | 0-913, 0-917 0-917 0-9153 | Germany tp 302 a i—a 
M'xreal, Can. $ 169-31” 99-430 99:560 99-615" 99-605 99°50 99500 | Netherlands vcs] | 19.| Germany “. 5090; 
ae. wees at fees Ge leak iets | Belgium ............ | 9119} 9,316 | Austria eee 2,780| ... 
B. Aires, Peso 30-91 «30-07 31-05 31-09 30-98) 30-93 5 Eee savesnentonmnen i 96 | ESYPE  -.--.ncereeeees a 
Rio, Ms. ft... | 11°96 | 5-90 | 5-90 | 5-90 [5-90 | 5-90 [5-90 | JAPARssrscessseesssee : I Se otic et an 
Usance: T.T. * Dollars per £1. + Official. Wa wcudeane | 31,814; 11,601 ae 52,128, 24,756 
= . * Including other countries. 
MONETARY GOLD RESERVES OF THE WORLD 
> Te y ‘c ‘ T ~ 7k 
The figures below have been extracted from the April issué of IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF GOLD AND SILVER 
the League’s Monthly Bulletin of Statistics. They show changes in | Week ended April 14, 1938 
the monetary gold reserves since 1933 (in terms of pre-devaluation | 
U.S.A. dollars) of all countries whose stocks in December, 1937, Imports Exports 
exceeded $50 millions. . | > 
ss (In millions of pre-devaluation U.S.A. dollars) aii vane | —_ ™ | ey —— 
\ 3 | | | | : 
December Gold £ | ea Gold £ £ 
Countr 8 : 
ei | — —— | British S. Africa 1,845,328 | ... | Sweden ........... 507,243... 
1933 1934 1935 1936 | 1937 Aasvalia ltascamidiers 116,849 leok’ann Netherlands ...... 58,937 473,010 
| ANAGA......seeereeerees ae re 1,350, 258,477 
- | U.S.S.R alacant 2,836,822 |... Switzerland ...... 6,291, 2,311 
Union of South Africa ............ 83 108 5 7 | Belgium .......ceceeeee 2, | eee AUStIIA  ... cee ee eee 2,825 aa 
Re ee 127 129 4 oa = | Switzerland aisiaweninne 108,382 | 101,591 | Morocco............ oa 2,590 
——E eromcmentteinscesannan ~~ a ae oe ©. pecmenanaanene ss, | SENG) EAM sacenernencones 1,549,800 
SN (-sdedinehadawenindnanihbndnin 238 262 29 - 
British ees i 162 162 162 162 102 | Total® o.recereoeee a entierahs LS 
apan teatadilainiiabaienceteiniaicmnie ‘ 212 32 2 2 >: 
ie aeecemeencaeit |B] S| S| Bl) Bl Siver 
France er 3,015 3.218 2.598 1,769 1.516 | a -. Tdeane naiaaaiaiaial 13,700 ay ta a Sudan 1,240! 
SS een et eae 373 306 159 123 a. | ee creer ees 17.074 - eseereenees 3,088 
SI i etsiichumeriasimpaderttornceanses 371 | oe | Se} Se | ee een | | rere ee 
ROUMAMNIA «2.00.6... ceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 59 62 65 67 71 Netherl — . 360 j 237 Ne — Rear cs 2,776 
United Kingdom |.......sssssss000-- | om | ae) or | we lie | Se ........ rae | 19403 | See = 
Sah vasinsastecdaabinnseane 99 Set nS i, | aio oo on Pr 
Switzerland | eee oer aren a 326 368 268 387 383 | WE Midtasnndveeniania 6,878 Deb. 0) RR ccsacantsansede / 905,206 
SBOCHOROVEKIR «0.0.0. ccccccccceccoccces 51 66 6 © ee poe ery 
: 6 54 54 rear. 102,009 275,403 POP ccsacies 28,312, 905,580 
World (excl. U.S.S.R. and Spain) | 11,182 | 12,004 | 12,369 [12,979 (13,781 | i 
; * Including other countries. 
INDUSTRIAL PROFITS TABLE (B).—PROFITS BY INDIVIDUAL GROUPS 
SUPPLEMENTARY TABLES (Quarter ended March 31, 1938) 
(See Leading Article on page 175) - ew ated igi 
! ivision of Total 
TABLE (A).—RATES OF INTEREST AND DIVIDEND | | Total | Change | woes Sy 
. 5 | No. of | Profits | mnee | — 
(Quarter ended March 31, 1938) Group | fon” | ter preceding a 
usin i : | interest) | >* ws | Pee, Ord. | e 
[| | Ras | compen)! Div. | Div. | Rexerve 
o | Debenture | 84! | Preference Rate Ordinary Rate) of | 
Group Canital ] Capital of Capital of | Dw. | 
wee | in| - Int. | “SPA | Div.* a year | | ~ 
| | E © ° °. } ° 
| agot Breweries . ; 15 2. 56.5 521 3 5 | 19°] 50-7 30-2 
laa aa ; ! r - Canals and docks | 6 512,192 15-3 | 42:3 30°3 27:4 
| L % £ o% | £ om | o Electric lighting | | 
Breweries ...........+.. | 10,790,771, 4-3 | 6,939,550, 6-0 | 9,895,990 10-9 |10-3 ,wnd power ...| 29 10,928,596 79 | 13°9 | 36-5 | 49-6 
Canals and docks... | 3,139;830' 4-1 | 5,486,230] 3-9| 8 461,446 7-9/2-4 | Financial, land | 
Blectric lighting and . andinvestment! 42 2,149,694 12:5 18-8 50:9 | 21-3 
power .  ... | 46,822,202 4:4 | 32,462,010) 4-7 | 52,491,344) 7-6 | 8-5 | GBS crreeeeeeeees | 33 | 3,723,364 13 | 19-9 | 76:3 38 
Financial, land and | | i ; | Hotels and res- 
investment........... 9,208,587 4:1 | 8,624,114 4-6 | 14,801,831) 8-7 | 6-9 Cauremts -...-- 6 157,108 15-6 19-9 54:3 25:8 
Ges... 32°766.648 4-0 | 16,900,028 4-4 | 51,459,345 5-5 5-6 | Iron, coal and ' 
Hotels and restaurants, 1,365,000 4-0 | 500,000 6-3 | 1,323,474 6-5 | 6-5 ateel ....00.+.5. } 3 9,240,611 oid | 2b-2 | 33-7 | 4-1 
Iron, coal and steel .. | 8,319,858, 4°8 | 33,171,270) 5-9 | 43,463,764) 7-2 | 5-9 Motor, cycle | 
Motor, cycle and auie~ | and aviation 11 | 2,164,920 14-6 5:4 49-8 44:8 
optimersseeeeeeseestee | 1.437.423) £0 2,157,000 5-4 | 6,407,010:16-8 |22-3 | Bg eventos a oer a ¢ w, | 22 | 23 
4 a , . | 1,025 9:7 |95- POE. cascsctan 5421, ! 7 
Rubber cl | 152,096) 6-6 | 2,508,349 4°5 | dl0as-004 8.0 5.4 | Shipping 2... = 1,651,667 47-7 2-4 | 225 | Js 
Shipping ...........6065 | 300,000 4-0 | _'875,000 4-5 | 8,549,054 4-4 | 3.2 | Shopsand stores | 44 10,633,160 41 | 206 | 55:7 | 23-7 
Shops and stores. .... | 10,407,189 3-0 | 33,538,204) 6:5 | 30,806,64419°2 19-9 | -Telegranhs and ey, wae tee | as | Oe | 
Taenisie ret 26,588) | . | a3 | “9 | telephones 3 412,172} + 4:9 6°8 69-8 23:4 
es ccens Nil | 399,970) 7-0 | 2,612,142 11:0 |10-°4 REE cksccecee | 32 } 4,584,316 | + 6-9 20°0 | 59-1 20-9 
IE uss iskip cesses 3,691,354 6-1 | 21,677,658) 4:2 | 41,312,152 6-6 | 6-6 Tramway and | 
Fremont) Leawies 47 pprgem 23 | Neeeios 26/84 | oem cc | ok | Mae) TSS | ee | Be | 2 
Siecsiie eee | 5.015.446 4-4 5,046,747] 4:8 | 5°640,069 8-1 6°5 Waterworks ...... 12 "749,588 + 0-9 | 32-0 | 61-2 6-8 
Building materials -.. | 3,986,314, 4:6 | 8,347,734 5°7 | 13,162,102 18-0 |17-4 | Building materias 24 | «4,275,560 | — 08 | 11-0 | 55-6 | 33-4 
‘ood, confectionery | | > ction-| | 
and drink ........... | 1,218,001! 4-6 | 9,120,865, 5-9 | 12,956,564) 8-7) 8-6 | Ble, anddrink | 24 | 2,048,400) + @5 | 26:5 54:8 | 18-7 
Electrical equipment 3,574,277, 4:6 | 5,805,986) 6:7 | 13,045,806 11-1 | 9-0 ectrical equip- | | | 
ioe) SEEN seach teedeos | 10 3,611,843 | +20-1 | 9-7 | 40:1 | 50-2 
Sait cassieaclanscnes | 4,838,374 4-9 | 11,499,267, 5-6 | 10,529,427 9-0 | 8.9 | Newspapers, | | | 
Week Ss nd canteivleds 71.813, 5:0 | 18,017,663) 6-4 | 58,042,099 20-4 20-6 rerimtine. etc. = | ase oes | z -* =? 3 | 28:7 
archouse and trad- | | | ID  epeigsans J | . . a. 5 ee 
De tercateberedpteoes | 213,000) 4:1 | 3,531,832 23 qiiseie 32/35 | waaeese and | “a 215 6 
Miscellaneous ......... | 20,529,22 8 3 3 | 43,408,737 9 | 79,119,010! 9-7 |12-6 trading ......... | 14 9, | + 6-5 | 45°7 | 46: | 8-2 
. a Leen J2°6 | Miscellaneous ... | 135 | 16,558,260! + 5-5 | 18-0 | 46-8 | 35-2 
Total (221,972,112 “F-2 311,608,942) 5-5 525,328,46210-2 10-1 Mews! 
— Total | 646 100,355,156 9-4 0 7 


* 646 Companies. + 628 Companies. 
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TRANSPORT RECEIPTS OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS 
BRITISH RAILWAY TRAFFICS INDIAN 
| Gros Receipts, _ ? Aggregate Gross Receipts, ~ ee 7 ; : =~ 
| week snded Apr. 17 —s 15 eeche er m - | Gross Receipts Aggregate Gross 
(£’000) (£7000) = | «¢ for Week Receipts 
; » || ‘ or Name v| 3 . I dienci ens 
o ' peM Ds - . <a — | ~~ | CS | 
\es §2 2-2 Sz ef) ss ee os sy 32 B ; 1938 | + or — 1938 + or — 
se se 95 58 98) s2/ 53) 88/23) £8 | 
jae SE\OY\FO a 12910 FO | a ae 1938 Rs. Ra. enema 
_ — - — - Bengal & N.W estern | 26 |Mar. 31) 4$12,47,001 15,101 1,90, 31, 148 — 12,04,318 
L.M.&S.— panes Dens Oe oaseee 52 . 31) $31,22,000 + 26,986) 9,46,27 7,679) + 10713998 
937 - op adi “ - jombay, Bar. & C.l. | 1 |Apr. . $37,13,000 11,000 ; ce 
1938 777) Soe. 415 219. G94 11330, 6oh04 F206 4500 ILsee) tyeeo Madras & S. Mah.... | 52 |Mar. 31) $26,73,000) +-2,78,961) 7,46,07, 781|+ 8,27,989 
L.&N.E (e— , _ - —— > , SE dcteecdanncone | 52 | i +16,88,776| — 1,38,775) 5,58,56,822! 4 20,94,696 
— ....... 284 376 280 656 940, 4,070 5,013 3,900 8,913 12,983 + 10 days t 11 days. 
ot, ee 415 275 194 469 884) 4,119°5,077 4,013) 9,090, 13,209 
reat estern— 
eae 179 216 122 338 S17 2,586 2,889 1,749 4,638 7,224 . 
ee 289 160, 101, 261 550 2,626 2,954 1,821) 4,775) 7,401 CANADIAN 
Southern— 
a 278 69 34 103 381 4,000 892 522 1,414 5,414 —— ) 1938 Ve a Rg eR me 
1938 431, 52) 23, 75 $06) 4,106 897; 526 1,423; 5,529 Canadian National ., | 15 |Apr. 14 | 3,294,543] — 587,728) 47,698,341] — 5,123,562 
— ius (ee ona 7 SS Canadian Pacific...... 15 | : 14 | 2,559,000) 155,000! 35,106,000| — 1,994,000 
DO Guabinnwobe 11731210 7191929 3,102 16,803 16088 10,441 26,529 43,332 
RS 1831, 902) 537 1439 3,270, 17,145 16194, 10,680) 26,874, 44,019 
Mikiiemienbieniinieisiel wt ae ee sea sia SOUTH & CENTRAL AMERICAN 
(a) Week ended April 16. 
CUMULATIVE AND WEEKLY COMPARISONS Anglo-Arg. Trams. 15 |Apr. 15 $635,790 37,776 9,723,752 232,995 
(000’s omitted Antofagasta ........... 15 17 £13,130 10,640 258,980 16 300 
i hens ae 7 naa entine NE $137,400 + 6,800! 6,090,500'+ 32.200 
wis eiiieatd ts] satel Argentine N.E. ...... 41 16 41 ene Ans 42 ] a 377,823 14,463 
“M.S. | L.N.E.R. | qrestern | Southern B.A. and Pacific...... 41 | 16) 2 *1:003,000) — 401,000 692,000) — 4,938,300 
| | \L *£99,442 24,876, 3,702,982 205,249 
Cumulative Figer Z | —s —= — Z - B.A. Central ......... 49 2 $80,600 39,200 4714, 300 936,2 
tiv ures | . {+2 97 
Ganeninesanen, fant ball 1957, over | | } B.A. Gt. Southern... | 41 16,4 Fas ao7 ge ee eas ae aes 
IS hvac cs ccencctennce |} +1,329 | +1,187 | + 670 | + 359 . | 0 684,000) - f 
Gene increase, second half 1937, | | | B.A. Western ......... al | 16,4 742,680 -- aor Tl eerene Ae oes 
Peon he | + 1,443 + 1,099 | + 647 | + 372 Canenel Annentine | 41 16 ts $1,740,400) — 1022600, 82,508,700, — 24570930 
ase, first hé > | | 7 — * £107,965 63,437 =5,118,406 1,340,951 
first half 1937 :— . . F 7 > 236. 
"15 weeks to Apr. 17,1938 ... | + 169 14 226 | + 177 )+ 115 Central Uruguayan | 40 14 Stigess\— "sei asesesia. “inter 
Weekly Figures Leopoldina ........... /15| 16 {aon = es eae sae ae 
Av. weekly increase, Ist half 1938 | +11-27 | +15-07 | 411-80 | + 7-67 Mexican Railway..... | 15 | 14 ~ $314,600 + 6,600! 4,687,700 32,400 
Latest week compared with 1937...| + 66 |— 56 |+ 33 | + 125 ce Al 15. at £5,037 1.917 | 53,035 1,252 
nacee eae compared with average as | s0 os 108 United of Havana... | 41 | 16 £31,644 12,506 1,058,104 65,864 
o “DFE ccccceccccccccccccoccsccscesece == d = “ oO 
a bs a * Converted at average official rate 16-12 pesos to £. +$ Receipts in Argentine 
" ne IRISH RAILWAY TRAFFICS pesos. + Fortnight. a Converted at official rate. d Receipts in Uruguayan 
_ currency. ¢ Converted at “ controlled free rate.” 
| Gross Receipts, week ended Aggregate Gro »SS See 
| aca | : 
Company | | SUEZ CANAL RECEIPTS 
| 3. | Goods | Tots ™s yoods | Ti ae | 1938 £ £ | £ { : 
| Pass. Goods Total Pass. | Goods Total Transit Receiptst ... | 14 |Apr. 10 276,900 77,000| 2,805,900 Bis sen 
Belfast & Co. Down— | } = + 10 days. 
| 1-7 06 | 23 | 26-1 7-4 | 33: 
ot ennaseneethinbbeninh | 1-8 0:5 | 2:3 25°5 6:7 32:2 
reat Northern— | y 7 TS ; 7 ; = 
i tticadetedehabnneats | go | m-2 | 19-2 | 125-4 | 140-7 | 266-1 MONTHLY TRANSPORT & POWER RETURNS 
ER | 10-7 8-9 | 19-6 123-1 132-1 255°2 - 
Great Southern— i Revsietet P 
SEED <scccensvesecnsessoce 291 | 442 | 73-3 | 426-2 | 639-5 1065-7 Zz ) | ne 
7 > 77. « , S Me ceipts 
Seen 34-7 38-5 | 73-2 | 427-6 | 599-5 (1027-1 | Company | | Ending ; , ” 
LONDON TRANSPORT BOARD = | ee | — ae 
— oo — a ’ zi TE | { 
. | Compared Br. Columbia | 9 aga, 31/ J Gross |$1,269,358 2,811) 11,413,038) 4- 171,778 
Receipts | ”~ prev. Power ...... , \ Net $345,168 4,934, 3,426,581);— 48,853 
ear | 
— —— = £ Manchester | | | | 
Week ending April 16, 1938, before pooling ............ 554,700 21,100 Ship Canal | 3 Mar. 31 Gross | £111,300) + 190 300,596) 4 587 
SE IDI oo a cn reap ostianspiaaaneebebe 23,593,500 89,900 Mexican Light LJan. 31 J Gross | $805,194 54,938 ot 7 
and Power ~_ \ Net $242,973 10,235 
L.P.T.B. receipts, 52 weeks to June 26, 1937 ............ 28,732,000 +- 255,000 
L.P.T.B. receipts, year to June, 1937, after pooling ...... | 30,247,378 522,655 Rhodesia Rls. 5 Feb. 28 Gross | £391,093 56,372 2,101,534 4+ 401,559 
London Transport Pool receipts, year to June 30, 1937... | 41,377,929 771,590 
’ 7 . 
THE WEEK’S COMPANY RESULTS 
ee Cae ae _ > 7 on — > " es 
Net Profit Appropriation Corresponding 
After Amount Period Last 
Balance | ; am l 
- Jiv : 
eitoiee — come |) a — Dividend Carried to Year 
ing | oo. Reserve, | Balanc ” 
Ending | Last Deben- | Distri- ‘ Ordinary a 2 
Account | ae Laaten Prefce. Deprecia- Forward Net | Divi- 
Amount tion, etc. Profit | dend 
Interest Amount Rate 
: Banks oat Z £ _ a 4 % +| £ £ os ve 
Netherlands of South Africa | Sept. * 1,833, 112,604 114,437 a. 8 37,979 6 74,847 1,611 | 104,191) 6 
Financial Land, etc. | 
Ever Ready Trust ............ | Mar. 31 2,281) 29,638) 31,919 oo 24,000 8 5,164 2,755 28,513) 8 
Ideal Building and Land ... | Dec. 31 | | 3,347, 118,836 122,183 27,500 25,000 5 60,625 9,058 | oar 5 
Gas 
I i sabuaoonnesba | Dec. 31 | 45,764 29,712 75,476 = 24,000 8 5,112' 46,364 27,935 8 
may ™ = > 
United Kingdom BR cacaien Dec. 31 | 9,773 110,188 119,961 62,987 33,748 5 10,000 13,226 87,829 5 
Iron, Coal and Steel | 
Amal. Collieries of S. Africa | Dec. 31 | 16,159 254,551 270,710 190,000 10 50,460: 30,250 (a) | (a) 
Edinburgh Collieries ......... Jan. 31 |Dr. 64,521 31,786 Dr. 32,735 a = a ... — |Dr32,735,| 34,254 Nil 
Newton Chambers and Co. | Dec. 31 69,120 105,758 174878 16,532 52,421, 15 25,000 80,925 97,748 15 
Motor, Cycle & Aviation | ' 
Albion Motors ............... Dec. 31 | 34,776. 146,549 181,325 8,032 62,175 124 55,000, 56,118} 122,392: 15 
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THE WEEK’S COMPARE RESULTS commons 





| \Net Profit hd Appropriation | \| ene 
| | —-——____ | eriod Last 
| Balance alg ee | Dividend ; | | You 
Company Year from of eae Tp hencigionil sil oO to 7 | a 
7 Endin Last ne el | eserve, | Balance || 
nd Account ae — || Prefce. | Ondinery z | Deprecia- Forward)| Net | Divi- 
nies Amount Amount Rate home etc. | 1 Profit | dend 
~ Rubber oe a oe re & “| = |) 6) a 
Pidee POMBE 60. .ccsccsccdess Dec. 31 | 4,003 23,482 27,485 1,903 17,871 IG | 3,500 4,211 16,933, 8 
we otra sensishaaidawh dived | Dec. 31 26,710 24,646 51,356 | eo : | eae —_ _ ae 
EE” vaueceivcimwaebesnnes Dec. 31 | ut (c)33,546 33,546 | ’ “> (a | (@ 
Bandjarsarie (Java) ......... Dec. 31 1,013 9,336 10,349 | = 7,033 15 | 2,200 1,116 | 5,637, 8 
et ha bc cniaae ck aes Dec. 31 33,886 78,894 112,780 | 54,480 10 23,973, 34,327 39,779 6 
Bukit Ijok (Selangor)......... Dec. 31 Dr. 3,233 7,503 10,736 7,392 10 oe 3,344 | 6,022 d124 
BOER TE MIGED. 555... cscccenccees Dec. 31 Dr. 871 18,319 17,448 | 8,250 6} 6,500 2,698} 10,121) Nil 
NE BMI 5 oieenscccecesaceoae Dec. 31 8,252 23,347; 31,599 13,500, 15 15,678 2,421,| 14,060, 124 
CIEE COR ov iiscc dsecneess | Dec. 31 7,936 29,252! 37,188 | 13. 3,470) 9,143, 14 6,500 8,075|| 17,397) 8 
ear maga ERTL IDc) ccccdeees | a 31 14,309 38,125) 52,434 ae 10%, 17, poe ee oneare = 
CE eo Ot oh cetconees | Dec. 31 2,422 20,429) Saat ce 9 ’ ’ 
fe errr | Dec. 31 | 14,602 32,818. 47, 420 | ome 24,500) 10 8, 234 14,686 28,110' 10 
Golconda Malay _.......... Dec. 31 | 1,350 12,972 14,322] ... 10,170) 9 2; 300) 1,652} 7,103, 7 
Grand Central (Ceylon) ... | Dec. 31 33,724 99,779; 133,503; ... | 92 | 7 , 41,124; 49,929 4 
Harpenden (Selangor) ...... Dec. 31 | 2,853 14,501) 17,354 | 68,400 ae 3, 500 5,454 | 3,203; Nil 
Hevea (Burma) ...........060- Dec. 31 | 1,504 4,115) 5,619) | 479, 2314 6 978 1,848 @), (@) 
Io i0s0050000s0cssacdscca Dec. 31 | 5,432 10,521 | Li | ae > 1,250) 5,103) | »211 
Eh ic nisnvucsasdnrereceune Dec. 31 | 23,418 66,739 OBST ase aa 128 19, 3639) = ae . 
UNE, na sisacvunvbastecsaas | Dec. 31 | 2,439 12,195) 14,634 ... 1 000) 3884, 6,5 
Selangor River ...........000 | Dec. 31 | 1,813; 21,407; 23,220) ... . 2931 a 1,750; 1,547, 12,599 : 
NIE Se Cicnicccadseiiaten | Dec. 31 | 650) 6,923} yc: | oe 1,500| 780) | 6,032 
Sungei Siput ...........c.cs00s Dec. 31| 8,683, 25,480, 34,163 || 16,099) 174 6,450, 11,614) 8,030, 15 
Sungei Telor (Malaya) ...... | Dec. 31 2,602) 5,270) 7,872 | 1, 321| 1,803 128 1,918) 2,828, | 3,628 : 
II Soci s as sn ceddatues | Dec. 31 | 5,129 16,907) 22,036 || 900) 9,060) 2,701) 9,999 
Tempeh (Java) .......ssse0e0s |Dec. 31 | 4,235 9,007,113, y242,) 5,008 10 on | 8,234|| 4,459) 5 
Shipping | | 
Cunard Steam Ship ......... | Dec. 31 153,330 57,841; 211,171)| ... aes ia 33,324, 177,847|| 56,662) Nil 
Cunard White Star ......... Dec. 31 76,800, 1,271,830) 1,348,630)|... ae ane 1,125,478) 223,152); 559,873) Nil 
Indo-China Steam ............ | Dec. 31 Dr. 12,368, 247 669) 235,301/| ... an ad 925, 733 9,568}, 44,056 Nil 
Jacobs (John I.) and Co. ... | Dec. 31 12,304 196,209) 208, 513} | 5,353 31,500} 17} 147,546 24, 114 | 64,469 7} 
Shops and Stores 
PE | cc ecciniacoossases | Feb. 20 38,845 85,562! 124, 407) 34, 001) 25, 250) 10 26,000 39, 156 | 84,584 10 
Baker (Charles) ...........000« | Jan. 31 Dr. 76,450 Dr. 1,222 Dr. 77,672. | bes 3,243 Dr80, 915) 5,744, Nil 
Kennards, Ltd. ...........0006 | Feb. 10 27,396, 45,859) 73,255 | 13, 75 21 875) 123 7,000 30,505). 56,395; 22 
Lilley and Skinner ......... Jan. 22 | 23,312 68,076; 91,388 | 45 s727) 24, 844 10 25,000 25,817; 67,075, 10 
Tea | 
Ceylon Tea Plantations ... | Dec. 31 | 46,903 93,945, 140,848 | 10,578) 47,000 12} 38,000, 45,270!; 58,444 10 
Eastern Produce & Estates | Dec. 31 25,555! 85,035; 110,590)| 3,600) 58,275 174 15,000, 33,715), 46,908 10 
NII iiss sxensscescsssceese | Dec. 31 3,758) 9,085| 12,843); 1 3878) 4,312| 7 3; 072) 3 581) 8,468 FA 
BN ici is tives vibecuuniias | Dec. 31 843) 2,839) 3,682 | 661) 1,103 10 1,000) 918) 1,434 7 
South Wanarajah ............ | Dec. 31 1,687) 9,499, 11,186) | 780) 6,116 10 3,000, 1,290) 2,629) 3 
Vellikellie of Ceylon ......... | Dec. 31 vg 4,441 | 5 mn 245) 3,028 10 1,250) 828) 3,365, 10 
Telegraphs, etc. | | i 
Oriental Telephone, etc. ... | Dec. 31 53, 773 Maas 196,206) 13,216 — 12f acca 57,261); 130,803} 12} 
Textiles | 
United Turkey Red ......... Dec. 31 3,265 Dr. 88,558 Dr. 85, 2931 eo | \Dr. 86,821) 1,528 Dr48,775| Nil 
Trusts 1 | | 
African City Prop. Trust ... | Dec. 31 34,615 86,066. 120,681) 7,500 46,750 17 30,000, 36,431), 69,132 17 
Lon. & S. American Inv.... | Mar. 31 32,583] 33,874 66,457; 18,750 as tie 10,355; 37,352)! 28,582) Nil 
eS) | Mar. 31 55,482) 81,087; 136,569); 21,197) 50,400, 14 5,000) 59,972,, 78.018) 14 
Waterworks 1 
Province of Buenos Ayres | Dec. 31 | 27,578! 11,330) 38,908'| 9,375) sae ue ye 29,533) 3,293 Nil 
Other Companies | 
PONIS SOEBO onc icecciccseccees | Dec. 31 Dr100,269 Dr. 9,227\Dr109,496||  ... | ea = ae Dr109496| Dr. 7,576 Nil 
Alexander, Fergusson, etc.... | Dec. 31 15,148 22,212 37,360 2,625) 14,000} - 20F 5,000; 15,735 20,809' 20F 
Associated Automatic......... | Mar. 31 576 15,060} ee ee 14,250) 5 ‘ea 1,386 12,984 4 
Associated Fisheries ......... | Feb. 28 | 4,810, 64,205) 69,015), 15,312 28,962 12 20,000 4,741 49,745, 12 
British Drug Houses ......... | Dec. 31 | 11,066 Tis 385) 82,451); 17,188) 24,000) 6 29,745 11,518 69,725| 6 
Bryant and May ............ | Mar. 31 | 138,123; 612,168) 750,291 67,200, 392,139) 25f 150,000! 140,952, 636,699 25f 
Compton (S.) Sons & Webb | Dec. 31 5,072) 81,275) 86,347 14, 000) 56,980 15-416 10,000! 5,367 67,726; 134 
ae — ws ctadeete _ = | "any a - en 21,300, 10 a = ne 7” - _ 
astwood’s Humber Cement Dec. 31 | es r. r. aes A” coweep 5 al ets r. a (a 
GROVES, DAE. occcscccsccesscees | Feb. 28 | 23,106 51,732 74,838 5, 755| 30,138) 15 16,000! 22,945 $2,375) 35 
Griew (I.) and Co. ......... | Dec. 31 6,554 (f)8,573 15,127] | 2,722) 4,200 8 1,562 6,643 (a) (a) 
Henley’s (W. T.) Telegraph | Dec. 31 425,908; 443,714) 869,622 9,000; 260,000, 20 170,602, 430,020 391,923 224g 
; 2 » 2 2 | (¢ 
Meese eiescesy 7. |B a9| “ira “suane| “5u'see| ‘ese “asto as | (OS Peet 8 | 8 
UN I, icin <unddcwasence | Dec. 31 | 12,846! 20,024} 32,870 16, 875| sia iia | 15,995 3,793, Nil 
Pollard (E.) and Co. ......... | Dec. 31 6,958! 54,522) 61,480 | 18 820 23,074 74 ot 19,686 46,084 6 
Scammell Lorries ...........+ Dec. 31 3,416 44,487) 47,903 fee ae 31,000 16,903 21,323 Nil 
Suvretta, Ltd. ...s.cscssssees Dec. 31 972.Dr. 276! 696 laa OE ny wr 696| (a) | (a) 
Thompson (John) Eng. - | Dec. 31 13,113 aa 380) 150,493 17,005 59,265) 174 29,250| 44,973 (a) (a) 
Walsall Conduits ............ Dec. 31 4,373 112,084} 116,457 7,505) 61,875) 55 20,000; 27,077 (a) (a) 
Wickhams (C. Barker) ...... Jan. 31 5,369 21,666 27,035 6,000) 10,500, 10 4,500) 6,035 21,065, 10 
Total Profits, 1938, in £000’s :\ No. of Cos.| 
EN | aoiskiasnnssexcane | 766 33,838' 118,769; 152,607 20,771 61,965 eat 33,555| 36,316 106,014) 
To April 23 ...ssseseseeseeees | 830 35,238) 123,939; 159,177 21,253 63,865| ... | 35,979, 38,080\| 109,586) ... 
t+ Free of Income Tax. (a) No comparable figure. (6) Four years’ dividend to May 15, 1936. (c) Thirteen months. 
(d) Absorbed £6,160. (e) October 27, 1936, to December 31, 1937. (f) Ten months. (g) Absorbed £243,750. 


(h) Interim dividend 5 per cent. paid on £135, 000 of capital and final dividend of 7 per cent. paid on £175,000 of capital. 


LS SN 


Trinidad Petroleum Development The Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, 

OIL OUTPUTS Company, Ltd.—Production for week Ltd.—Production in Iran for December 

ended April 16th, 58,145 barrels. 1937, amounted to 781,000 tons. The total 

British Controlled Oilfields, Ltd.— Venezuelan Oil Concessions. — Total production for the year 1937 was 10,167,795 

Total production for week ended April 16th, | output week ended April 16, 1938, was  'ONS. Preducsion tn lew Sor Senuary; 1938, 
14,001 barrels. 936,834 barrels. amounted to 769,000 tons. 
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Special Statistics 


OVERSEAS TRADE RETURNS 


| 


et cette sted 


I.—Food, Drink and Tobacco— 
A. Grain and Flour 
B. Feeding-stufts tor Animals 
C. Animals, Living, for Food 
D. Meat 
=. Welw Preiece ...........» 
F. Fresh Fruit and Vegetables 
G. Beverages and Cocoa Pre- 


RL. .cssebstunbapons 
SECEDE , « woccntaccecoces 
Bs EIN wkcbbccncsndesndunnts 

Total, Class I ......... 


II.—Raw Materials and Articles 
Mainly Unmanufactured— 
ie aa ‘ 
B. Other Non-Metalliferous 
Mining and Quarry 
Products and the like... 
C. Iron Ore and Scrap ...... 
D. Non-Ferrous Metalliferous 





Ores and Scrap ......... 1,095,471 1,434,505 
E, Wood and Timber —_ 2,340,744 2,180,766 
F, Raw Cotton and Cotton 
SEE Seeeanesens ae 5,666,916 3,097,813 
G. Wool, Raw and Waste, 
and Woollen Rags 5,154,674 4,593,928 
H. Silk, Raw, Knubs and 
I cats oh eohema den naes 202,970 275,021 
I. Other Textile Materials... 1,371,541 | 1,177,472 
J. Seeds and Nuts for Oil, 
Oils, Fats, Resins and | 
ie cae 3,422,922 3,496,450 
K. Hides and Skins, Un- 
GE? cncnnsninddabecatt 1,920,203 2,200,369 
L. Paper-making Materials... 1,010,562 1,360,358 
INE cs csvnstcrceces 749,975 | 1,220,971 
N. Miscellaneous Raw Ma- | 
terials and Articles | | 
mainly Unmanutactured 945,350 979,776 
Tee, Chess IE. ...0.005 24,983,533 24,014,469 
IIl.—Articles Wholly or Mainly 
Manufactured— 
A. Coke and Manufactured | 
a RS 20,460 285 
B. Pottery, Glass, Abrasives, | | 
settee aeeccaiteabensie 647,499 679,898 
C. Iron and Steel and Manu- | 
factures thereof ......... | 951,427 2,718,347 
D. Non-Ferrous Metals and | 
Manufactures thereof... | 4,390,025 3,256,284 
E. Cutlery, Hardware, Imple- | 
ments and Instruments 587,287 660,222 
F. Electrical Goods and 
SNEEEIED. cacdencsncceons | 330,450 266,604 
G. Machinery .................. 1,915,670 2,228,344 | 
H. Manufactures of Wood 
eee 581,381 | 539,246 
I. Cotton Yarns and Manu- | 
Se } 283,531 | 312,092 
J. Woollen and Worsted | 
Yarns and Manufactures 452,435 | 350,066 | 
K. Silk Yarns and Manu- | 
Na ctah sone | 271,827 214,658 | 
L. Manufactures of other | 
Textile Materials ...... | 732,965 713,291 
aera sali 915,080 | 1,015,231 
N. Footwear 273,635 | 333,042 
O. Chemicals, Drugs, Dyes 
SU IIUES  noccccceccns 1,119,313 | 1,169,295 
P. Oils, Fats and Resins, | | 
Manufactured ......... | 3,879,547 | 4,144,243 
Q. Leather and Manufactures | | 
I cthevscnsetibdbebesce j 932,217 619,671 
R. Paper, Cardboard, etc.... | 1,242,904 1,376,171 
S. Vehicles (including Loco- | 
motives, Ships and Air- | 
"pe ee See 697,473 589,448 
T. Rubber Manufactures ... 79,396 | 78,925 
U. Miscellaneous Articles i 
wholly or mainly Manu- | } 
EE buiicewsncbénneees | 1,789,887 1,893,169 
i isapesheaneaaceceten da te ited 
Total, Class III ...... | 22,094,409 | 23,158,532 
IV.—Animals, not for Food... 275,419 247,492 
V.—Parcel Post. ........000..0000 | 223,829 345,540 
ee 
Eis wicnttieliaiicl ' 82,909,463 


IMPORTS (Value C.I.F.) 


Month ended 


March 31 
1937 1938 
£ ‘ 
8,147,449 6,950,975 


1,040,954 
620,047 


6,770,766 | 


5,453,536 





84,875,448 229,942,593 245,218,813. 


1,087,070 

605,701 
8,244,530 
6,560,584 
3,954,810 
3,234,655 


4,247,833 
2,223,257 


| Three Months ended 


March 31 
1937 1938 
£ £ 
22,069,744 | 20,517,532 
2,836,066 3,046,277 
1,530,745 1,676,767 
19,780,664 | 22,538,098 
15,145,152 | 19,250,298 
8,982,629 | 9,717,357 


12,263,772 
12,044,203 
3,130,218 


37,109,415 


1,612 


408,499 
1,586,929 


97,783,193 


5,782 
1,018,885 
1,826,767 


3,296,142 
7,582,098 


14,452,699 
15,991,400 


500,301 
4,709,894 


9,342,025 | 


6,748,241 
2,907,682 
1,721,678 


2,737,164 


72,840,758 


59,008 
1,771,290 
2,538,245 

11,028,169 
1,710,060 
934,753 


1,700,131 
758,910 


682,910 
2,056,679 


2,192,083 
594,452 


9,461,052 


1,760,990 
193,553 


5,033,637 


58,133,891 


478,485 
706,266 


5,431,764 


1,146,974 | 


3,191,801 | 


2,432,152 | 
3,455,278 | 


10,679,715 
12,367,390 
6,391,881 


106,185,315 











4,407 
1,191,091 
5,077,048 


4,523,435 
7,625,479 


9,975,793 
12,689,279 
783,856 
3,992,604 
8,908,446 
6,238,719 
4,669,032 
3,828,886 
2,699,571 
72,207,706 


ae 


tw 


61 
1,845,852 
7,665,345 
9,807,924 
1,793,305 


776,482 
6,114,119 


1,726,109 
855,465 
996,993 
626,577 

1,931,255 

2,433,449 
785,435 

| 3,153,457 
11,944,317 


1,637,311 
4,119,784 


| 1,681,433 
200,432 
5,097,715 
65,194,371 
690,941 
940,480 


Exports OF PRODUCE AND MANUFACTURES OF THE UNITED 
KINGDOM (Value F.O.B.) 


I.—Food, Drink and Tobacco— 
A. Grain and Flour . 
B. Feeding-stuffs for Animals 
C. Animals, Living, tor Food 
D. Meat 
E. Dairy Produce . 

F. Fresh Fruit and Vegetables 
G. Beverages and Cocoa Pre- 
parations 
H. Other Food 
I. Tobacco 





A. Coal —— F : 
B. Other Non-Metalliferous 
Mining and Quarry 
Products and the like... 
C. Iron Ore and Scrap al 
D. Non-Ferrous Metalliferous 
Ores and Scrap 
E. Wood and Timber ae 
F. Raw Cotton and Cotton 
TEE connausacaptaissneuse 
G. Wool, Raw and Waste, 
and Woollen Rags .... 
H. Silk, Raw, Knubs and 
Noils . cece 
I. Other Textile Materials... | 
J. Seeds and Nuts tor Oil, 
Oils, Fats, Resins and 
RSOEED prcdocescoencece pee 
K. Hides and Skins, Un- 
dressed 
L. Paper-making Materials... | 
M.Rubber 
N. Miscellaneous Raw Ma- | 
terials and Articles 
mainly Unmanutactured 


Total, Class IT......... 


III.—Articles Wholly or Mainly 
Manufactured— 

A. Coke and Manufactured 

J a 

B. Pottery, Glass, Abrasives, 

etc. 

C, Iron and Steel and Manu- 
tactures thereot 

D. Non-Ferrous Metals and 

Manufactures thereof... 

E. Cutlery, Hardware, Imple- 

ments and Instruments 


F. Electrical Goods and 
Apparatus ......... ae 

G. Machinery .............. 

H. Manufactures of Wood 


ei cccencstpescee 
I. Cotton Yarns and Manu- 


factures ..... eaten 
J. Woollen and Worsted 
Yarns and Manufactures 
K. Silk Yarns and Manu- 
BRTTIGS  cccccccocccsss : 
L. Manufactures of other 
Textile Materials ...... 
EE cnenicucuivaabevtest 
N. Footwear dein tinl stabi 
O. Chemicals, Drugs, Dyes 
SEE SEEEED conccunceccs 
P. Oils, Fats and Resins, 
Manufactured............ 
Q. Leather and Manufactures 
Bi iccevtccsertabéensose 
R. Paper, Cardboard, etc. ... 
S. Vehicles (including Loco- 


motives, Ships and Air- 
crait) . 
- Rubber Manufactures ... 
. Miscellaneous Articles 
wholly or mainly Manu- 
factured 


Total, Class III 


cH 


IV.—Animals, not for Food ... 


V.—Parcel Post 


Month ended 


Three Months ended 


March 31 March 31 
| ab 
1937 | 1938 | 1937 | 1938 
l ; l { a 
£ oe en Pe 
151,344 | 164,074 445,964 | 435,056 
87,075 83,165 199,819 | 178,988 
442 403 1,320 654 
89,334 96,313 261,615 271,668 
68,236 86,644 244,435 224,091 
59,562 | 10,585 184,470 61,545 
1,081,881 930,579 3,709,868 3,441,745 
965,977 979,555 2,800,866 2,726,622 
404,030 436,611 1,168,487 1,248,096 





2,651,709 | 


107,667 


115,343 | 


300,417 
8,000 


91,469 | 


928,853 


379 | 


52,098 


325,034 


186,616 
149,683 
29,681 


316,720 


5,263,669 


324,800 


806,137 | 


3,852,922 
1,655,289 
745,641 


979,816 
3,886,691 


116,492 | 


6,016,920 | 


3,088,572 


112,185 | 


1,746,129 
1,018,563 


196,347 | 


2,124,144 
571,719 
435,885 
595,827 


3,159,581 
151,423 


1,062,864 


2,787,929 


9,016,844 8,588,465 





3,102,426 | 7,462,290 | 8,831,784 
93,090 298,087 243,256 
20,887 298, 350 54,789 
223,120 751,938 629,339 
| 9,985 23,620 20,567 
| 
45,953 270,458 122,855 
541,748 3,050,730 1,495,283 
216 1,392 871 
55,709 | 141,763 138,718 
| | | 
| 
| 302,795 990,662 | 813,386 
| 113,737} 595,844! 386,004 
105,962 421,889 312,279 
20,257 | 82,999 63,004 
i | 
292,239 | 864,088 741,691 





4,928,124 | 15,254,110 


13,853,826 





410,671 


236,648 | 917,862 978,543 
784,183 | 2,206,608 | 2,277,067 
3,924,998 | 10,576,843 11,559,119 
1,059,800 | 3,744,423 3,086,419 
773,030 | 2,090,006 | 2,265,581 
1,196,279 | 2,632,382 | 3,559,441 
5,362,699 10,865,452 | 14,689,405 
| 410,313 303,935 | 283,621 
4,891,535 | 16,700,022 | 14,142,569 
2,509,822 | 9,355,773 | 7,989,990 
115,924 | 322,633 353,428 
| | 
1,425,230 | 4,872,204 | 4,083,398 
841,865 | 2,719,613 | 2,459,844 
198,686 517,780 | 536,114 
| 
| 1,969,366 | 5,972,289 | 5,571,978 
| 432,067 | 1,469,313 | 1,410,017 
' 
' ' 
| 324,624 | 1,259,431 | 919,193 
} 621,251 | 1,710,325 | 1,838,392 
| | 
| | 
| 4,096,166 | 8,677,261 | 10,539,635 
145,659 | 374,089 
| 


2,516,271 | 6,434,330 | 6,926,761 





33,536,416 93,759,156 | 95,844,604 














49,410 168,641 141,116 
| 853,494 | 2,921,865 | 2,441,928 


. | 43,469,623 | 42,155,373 [121,120,616 120,869,939 





RIO TINTO COMPANY, LIMITED 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Sixty-Fifth Ordinary 


General 


Meeting of the Shareholders will be held at Southern House (formerly 
Cannon Street Hotel), Cannon Street, in the City of London, E.C., on 
Friday, the 29th April, 1938, at Eleven o'clock in the forenoon, for the 
purpose of receiving the Directors’ Report and Statement of Accounts, 
for the Declaration of a Dividend, for the election of Directors and 


for other purposes. 


Holders of Share Warrants to bearer who desire to attend can receive 
a Ticket of admission, on depositing their Warrants in accordance 


with the Articles of Association at least three days prior to the Meeting, 
at the Company’s Offices in London. 


The retiring Auditors 


are 


Messrs 1 


urquand, Youngs, McAuliffe and 


Co., who, being eligible for re-appointment, offer themselves accordingly. 


The Transfer Books will be closed from Saturday, the 


yoth April, to 


Saturday, the 14th May, both days inclusive. 
By order of the Board, 


Offices of the Company, 
it Old Jewry, London, 
21st April, 1938. 


EX.2. 


R. H. BEECHER, Secretary. 


